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CULTS: 

An Introduction 


Hollywood , California , 7 August, 1969. On orders from Charles Manson, 
members of his “family” slaughter actress Sharon Tate and four others in 
an attempt to promote a race war. 

Jonestown , Guyana , /§ November , 1978. Convinced the United States 
Government will move against him, Reverend Jim Jones has Congress¬ 
man Leo J. Ryan executed, then leads over nine hundred followers in a 
mass suicide. 

Madison Square Garden , Atew Tor/: City , / 7«/y, 79S2. In the midst of 
income tax problems with the United States Government, Rev. Sun 
Myung Moon pairs up 4,000 mostly unacquainted Unification Church 
members and, in the world’s largest ceremony, simultaneously marries 
them. 
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During the past fifteen years interest in cults has grown enormously. As 
the above examples illustrate, one reason has been the shocking and 
bizarre acts we see or read about cult members performing. Yet even more 
important has been the Pied Piper-like appeal cults have exerted on the 
young, many of whom have cast aside books, football, or careers for 
communal homes, flowing robes, and odd-sounding chants. 

Why do cults exist? They help to structure both the reality and motiva¬ 
tional needs of their members. That is, cults provide cues for interpreting 
what is going on, guides for behavior in many situations, feelings of being 
special, of belonging, and a sense of identity. As Robert Friedman says, 
“Cults promise certainty in place of confusion, community in place of 
alienation, [and] purpose in place of aimlessness.’’ 

What makes cults significant, however, is that they can also affect 
society-at-large, for better or worse. Many cult members transact with 
outsiders to recruit, raise funds, or lobby. Religious exemptions free many 
organizations from taxation, and the staggering amounts of money raised 
each year provide the potential, at least, for influencing elections, waging 
extensive propaganda campaigns, and harassing opponents through liti¬ 
gation. 

Presently cults appear to be increasing and expanding. Over thirteen 
hundred different religious groups have recently been started in this 
country according to a 1975-1976 count appearing in The Spiritual Com¬ 
munity Guide for North America. Expectations are that the two to three 
million current cult members could be joined by many more as uncertainty 
increases because of the accelerating information explosion. (Total world 
knowledge, for example, is now doubling every five years.) 

However, estimates of numbers and sizes vary considerably because 
different people often mean different things when they talk about cults. 
Most agree that cults involve strong, and essentially unverifiable, beliefs 
in a person, thing, or concept. Beyond that there is much disagreement. 
Some argue all religions are cults, while most use the term to refer to 
relatively small entities. Many use “sect” to refer to offshoots of tradi¬ 
tional religions, reserving “cult” to designate substantially different 
approaches. Yet what is “substantially different’’ depends largely on the 
eye of the evaluator. Thus some believe the Mormons are a “cult,” while 
others do not. Many even question whether the concept of religiousness 
must be involved. Indeed, in popular usage, the relatively unorganized 
activity of fans surrounding sports teams, Elvis Presley, and The Rocky 
Horror Picture Show have all been referred to as cultish. 
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To illustrate some of these differences, we have tried to select, or at 
least make reference to (in our accompanying bibliography), a wide 
variety of potentially relevant groups. For example, this collection is 
arranged chronologically from the distant past (Harris) to the far future 
(MacLean), includes realistic (Reed), preternatural (Woolrich), and 
supernatural (King) portrayals, and ranges from old favorites (Wells) to 
the forgotten (Kip). Different stories focus on founders (Franson), leaders 
(Gardner), members (Temple), and visitors (Sabin), while the nature of 
cults is presented as both good (Varley) and evil (Hoch). 

Many authorities such as Rev. George W. Swope argue, “Public and 
school libraries should have books on cults and thought control, along 
with books on sects and major religions and social movements, available 
for comparative study.” However, readability is also important. Hope¬ 
fully, this anthology will meet both needs. For stories have been used to 
teach and entertain students from earliest times.Famous men such as 
Aesop and Christ often presented their views in the form of fables (“The 
Tortoise and the Hare”) and parables (“The Good Samaritan”). There 
are excellent reasons why! 

Good stories clearly illustrate the nature of complex ideas. Concepts are 
stripped of annoying terminology and retold in simple words. So what is 
abstract and hard to grasp becomes concrete and easily understandable. 

Good stories dramatize the importance of ideas. A net of action, 
conflict, and suspense draws you into the lives of the characters. You leam 
their motives, experience their emotions, and grapple with their problems. 

Good stories also aid in the remembrance of ideas. Though much of the 
material stored in long-term memory is normally not recallable, vivid 
impressions tend to be easily recalled, and strong stories often make vivid 
impressions. 

Finally, many good stories accurately portraying the dynamics of cults 
do exist. This volume presents thirteen of the most memorable. 


































Frank Harris (1856-1931) was a precocious child who won a 
scholarship to Cambridge at the age of fifteen. Given ten pounds 
and told to return the following year, he left for the United States, 
eventually obtaining two degrees from the University of Kansas. 
After returning to England in the 1890s, he earned a considerable 
reputation as a magazine editor, acquiring even greater notoriety 
for his strange personal characteristics. Today, he is remembered 
primarily for his raunchy autobiography (My Life and Loves, 
1923-1927). But his superbly sensitive short stories, several of 
which are speculative, also deserve recognition. (See The Short 
Stories of Frank Harris, Southern Illinois University Press, 
1975.) 

Charismatic leadership and continuity of doctrine are exam¬ 
ined in the following work which also reminds us that the world’s 
largest religion was once a tiny core. 


Frank Harris 

THE MIRACLE 
OF THE STIGMATA 


It was after the troubles in Jerusalem that a man called Joshua, a carpenter 
and smith, came to Caesarea. Almost before the neighbors were aware of 
it, he had settled down in a little hut opposite the house of Simon the 
imagemaker, and was working quietly at his trade. He was a Jew, to all 
appearances: a middle-aged Jew, with features sharpened by suffering, or 
possibly by illness, and yet in many ways he was not like a Jew: he never 
went near a synagogue, he never argued about religion or anything else, 
and he took what people gave him for his work without bargaining. 

To his loud, high-colored, grasping compatriots he seemed to be rather 
a poor creature; but a certain liking softened their contempt of him, for his 
shrinking self-effacement flattered their vanity and disposed them in his 
favor. And yet, now and then, when they talked with most assurance and 
he lifted his eyes to them, they grew a little uneasy: his look was more one 
of pity than of admiration. He was a queer fellow, they decided, and not 
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easy to understand; but, as he was peculiarly retiring and silent, the less 
agreeable impression wore away, and they finally took the view of him 
that was most pleasing to themselves, and regarded him as unimportant. 

Joshua seemed to accept their indifference with humble gratitude. He 
hardly ever left his room, and made no friends, except Simon who 
modeled in clay and wax the little figures of the Phoenician gods. Simon 
had the name of a rich man and he was very clever; he used to paint some 
of his wax gods with rosy cheeks, black hair and gilded lips till they looked 
alive and their robes were green and purple and saffron with dark shadows 
in the folds so that they seemed to move. Simon took a great liking to 
Joshua from the beginning, and did his best to break down his reserve and 
make an intimate of him. But even Simon had to content himself with 
moderate success. Joshua was always sympathetic, and would listen to 
him for hours at a time; but he spoke very little and never about himself. 
Simon, however, used to maintain that Joshua’s silence was more stimu¬ 
lating than the speech of other men. 

Simon’s wife, Tabitha, did not take to Joshua at first; she never felt at 
ease with him, she said, and his great eyes made her flesh creep. But, as 
she got to know him, she could not help seeing his industry and his love of 
home and a quiet life, and, in a month or so, she sent to Joppa for her 
sister’s daughter, Judith, who was twenty-five years old, and still unmar¬ 
ried. It was poverty, Tabitha knew, and not choice that had kept Judith 
single. The very first night after the girl reached Caesarea the two had a 
long talk, and Judith drank in all her aunt had to tell of Joshua and his 
peculiarities and accepted the cunning advice of the older woman with 
complete submission. 

“The girl is no fool,” Tabitha said to herself, and began to take a liking 
to her pupil; while Judith felt that Tabitha was really clever in managing 
men, or how could she have contrived to keep her husband’s affection, a 
thing which seemed to the girl wonderful, in spite of her age and barren¬ 
ness? Tabitha’s advice to Judith was not to hold off and thus excite 
Joshua’s desire; but to show him that she liked him. 

“He has been disappointed in life,” Tabitha said, “and wants comfort¬ 
ing. Anyone can see he’s soft and affectionate by nature, like a girl; he will 
be grateful to you for loving him. Trust me, I know the kind of man: there 
was Jonas when I was young; I might have had him ten times over, if I had 
wanted to; and James as well, the rich tanner of Joppa who married the 
Levite’s daughter. You take my advice, Judith, make up to him, and 
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you’ll get him. Joshua has a lot of the woman in him or I’m a fool.” 

Tabitha turned out to be right, though Judith did not succeed as quickly 
as they had expected, for it was hard to persuade Joshua that he was loved 
by anyone. 

“I am old,” he said, “and broken, and my house is empty of hope.” 

But the women were patient, and, one afternoon, Simon put in a warm 
word for Judith, and a little later the wedding took place. 

The marriage was not unhappy; indeed, the union of the two seemed to 
grow intimate as time went on, and nothing occurred to trouble the peace 
of the household, except the fact that the marriage of Judith, too, was 
barren, like the marriage of Tabitha. Now and again Judith took this to 
heart and blamed her husband, but her anger never lasted very long. 
Joshua had a way of doing kind little things, even while he was being 
scolded, which was hard to resist. Still, Judith always felt she would have 
thought more of him if he had turned on her and mastered her, as she had 
seen her father master her mother. 

In the third year of the marriage, one Philip, a deacon, came from , 
Jerusalem, and created a good deal of excitement and curiosity in the 
Jewish community. He talked of miracles and a Messiah, but no one 
believed much in him. And, as soon as he had left the town, the effect of 
his words disappeared, as hot vapor disappears in air. A little later, 
another wandering preacher, called Peter, came to Caesarea, and with his 
coming the new doctrine began to be understood. Peter taught that one 
Jesus had been bom in Bethlehem from the seed of David, and that He was 
the Messiah foretold by the prophets. But when it became known that this 
supposed Messiah had been crucified in Jerusalem as a sedition-monger, 
the more devout among the Jews grew indignant, and Peter often found it 
difficult to get a hearing. Still, he was a man of such passionate conviction 
that his teaching lent the subject an interest which, strangely enough, did 
not die out or even greatly diminish after he had gone away. From time to 
time, too, curiosity was excited anew by all sorts of rumors; so when it was 
told about that another apostle, Paul, had landed at Caesarea and was 
going to speak, the Jews ran together to hear him. 

Judith had heard the news at Tabitha’s. As soon as she had made 
arrangements to go to the place of meeting, she hurried across to her own 
house to dress and to tell Joshua. Joshua listened to her patiently as usual, 
but with a troubled brow, and when his wife told him to get ready to 
accompany them, to her amazement he said that he could not go, and. 
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when she pressed him and insisted, he shook his head. In the years they 
had lived together, he had hardly refused her anything, and he had never 
gone against her wishes at any time without explaining and pleading as if 
he were in fault, so Judith was doubly determined to get her own way now. 
After asking once more for his reasons, she declared that he must go with 
her: 

“It's seldom I ask you anything, and it is very dull here. You must 
come." 

It pained him to refuse her, and, seeing this, she talked about the 
wretched loneliness of her life, and, at last, wept aloud over her poverty 
and childlessness. Joshua comforted her and wiped her eyes, but did not 
yield, and. in this plight, Simon andTabitha found them, much to Judith’s 
annoyance. Simon took in the position at once, and, in his good-humored 
way, soon settled the difficulty. 

"Come on, Judith." he said, "you know you would not like him so 
much if he were not a stay-at-home, and it is not flattering to cry when you 
have me and Tabitha for company." And. without further ado, he took the 
women away with him. 

When they returned that evening, Judith seemed like a new creature; 
her cheeks were red and her eyes glowed, and she was excited, as one is 
excited with the new wine. For hours she talked to Joshua about Paul and 
all he had said. 

"He is the most wonderful man in the world," she declared, "not big, 
nor handsome; small, indeed, and ordinary-looking, but, as soon as he 
begins to speak, he seems to grow before your eyes. I never heard anyone 
talk as he talks: you cannot help believing him—he is like one inspired." 

So she went on, while Joshua, from time to time, raised his eyes to her 
in surprise. In spite of her excitement she answered his mute questioning. 

"If you once heard him, you would have to believe him. He began by 
saying that he came to preach Christ and His crucifixion. You know how 
everyone is ashamed to speak of the crucifixion. Paul began with it; it was 
the crowning proof, he said (what beautiful words!) that Jesus was indeed 
the Messiah. For Jesus was crucified, and lay three days in the grave, and 
then came to life again and was seen by many. This is the chief doctrine of 
the new creed; we shall all have to die with Jesus to the things of the flesh, 
Paul says, in order to rise again with Him to everlasting life." 

She spoke slowly, but with much feeling, and then, clasping her hands, 
she cried: 
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“Oh, it is true; I feel it is all true!” 

“But did Jesus die?” Joshua asked. “I mean,” he went on hesitatingly, 
“did Paul try to prove that?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Judith. “Everyone knows that a man is not 
crucified by the Romans and allowed to live.” 

“But Jesus was not a criminal to the Romans,” Joshua remarked 
quietly; “perhaps they took less care in his case.” 

“Oh, that’s foolish,” Judith retorted. “Of course. He was dead; they 
don't bury men who are alive.” 

“But sometimes,” Joshua went on, “men are thought to be dead who 
have only fainted. Jesus is said to have died on the Cross in a few hours; 
and that, you know, is very strange; the crucified generally live for two or 
three days.” 

“I’ve no patience with you!” cried Judith. “All your doubts come from 
your dislike of religion. If you had more piety, you would not go on like 
that; and, if you once heard Paul preach, you would know, you would feel 
in your heart, that he was filled with the very Spirit of God. He talks of 
Jesus beautifully.” 

‘ ‘Did he know Jesus?’ ’ asked Joshua. “He was not one of the disciples, 
was he?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “He made himself famous by persecuting the 
followers of Jesus. For a long time, he went everywhere, informing 
against them and throwing them into prison. He told us all about it: it is a 
wonderful story. He was going up to Damascus once to persecute the 
Christians—that’s what they are called now—when suddenly, in the 
road, a great light shone upon him, and he fell to the ground, while a voice 
from heaven cried: 

“‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?’ 

“The voice was the voice of Jesus. Paul was blind for three days in 
Damascus, and only got his sight again through the prayers of one of the 
Christians. Isn’t it all—beautiful?” 

“It may have been the sun,” said Joshua slowly, “the noonday sun; his 
blindness afterward seems to show that it was sunstroke.” 

“But the voice,” said Judith, “the voice which came from heaven, and 
which the others didn’t hear, that wasn’t sunstroke, 1 suppose?” 

“The others didn’t hear the voice,” repeated Joshua, as if he were 
speaking to himself; “perhaps then it was the voice of his own soul, 
wounded by those persecutions.” 
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“Oh. you're hateful," cried Judith, “with your stupid explanations. I 
can't see what pleasure you find in them, myself. Besides, they hurt me, 
for I believe in Paul. Yes, I do," she added passionately; “he is as God to 
me." And, after a pause, she said: 

“I'm going w ith Tabitha tomorrow, to see Paul: 1 want to be baptised 
and to become.a Christian, as Paul is." 

Joshua shook his head and cast down his eyes in doubt and sorrow, but 
Judith turned from him: she had said what she wanted to say. 

The next morning, Simon and Tabitha came over early, and they all 
talked of the effect of Paul's preaching. Half the Jews in Caesarea had 
been converted already, Judith said, and hundreds were going to be 
baptised at once. Tabitha confirmed this, and hoped that Simon, too, 
would follow' the good example. Simon, however, said that, for his part, 
he meant to wait: he would hear more, and do nothing rashly; but he did 
not wonder that the women were persuaded, for Paul was very eloquent. 

“He's ugly," he went on. (“Oh, no!" cried Judith, “He's glorious!") 
“I think him very ugly," Simon persisted: “but his face gets hold of you: 
he's nearly bald, with a long beaked nose and thick black beard; but his 
eyes are wonderful; they blaze and grow' soft and weep and his voice 
changes with his eyes till your very soul is taken out of you . His teaching, 
too, is astonishing. 

“You see," he continued, “Paul's idea that the kingdom promised to 
us Jews is to be a spiritual kingdom, a kingdom of righteousness, and not a 
material kingdom, seems to me good. It is practicable at least, and that’s 
something. And this Jesus of whom Paul preaches must have been an 
extraordinary being, greater than the prophets, greater even than Elias. He 
used to say, ‘My kingdom is not of this world,' and he went about with the 
poor and the prostitutes and the afflicted. Did you ever happen to see him 
in Jerusalem?" 

Joshua kept his eyes on the ground, and after a time replied in a low 
voice: 

"He wasn't much in Jerusalem." 

Day by day, the agitation spread and spread, like a pool irbthe rains, till 
it looked as if there were no limit to Paul’s power of persuading the Jews. 
Conversion followed conversion; the meetings grew larger and larger, the 
interest in what he said more and more intense, till, at length, nearly all the 
Jews in Caesarea had become followers of the Nazarene. The excitement 
caught in the other quarters of the city. The Phoenician fishermen and 
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some landsfolk began to come to the meetings, and, every now and then, 
some Roman soldiers, and here and there a centurion; but these more out 
of curiosity than emotion. 

As Tabitha and Judith had been among the earliest converts, it was only 
natural that their zeal should grow when they found their example fol¬ 
lowed by the priests and Levites and other leaders of the people. It was 
natural, too, that Judith should continue to press Joshua to give the new 
doctrine at least a fair hearing, as Simon had done, to his soul’s salvation, 
but Joshua remained obstinate. One evening, however, Judith’s patience 
was rewarded. They were all talking at Simon’s house, and, at length, 
Judith quoted some words of Paul on charity: 

“Charity suffereth long, and is kind; is not easily provoked; thinketh no 
evil. . . beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things.” 

As she paused, Joshua looked at her for a moment and then said, 
simply: 

“I will go with you tomorrow to hear Paul.” 

And they were all glad, and gave thanks unto God. 

On the morrow, when they drew near the meeting place, they found 
themselves in a great crowd of Jews, for the doors of the building had been 
closed by reason of the multitude. Everyone was talking about the new 
doctrine. 

“I like Paul,” said one, “because he is a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and 
aforetime a Pharisee.” 

“Ah!” cried another. “Do you remember that splendid thing he said 
yesterday? Tf thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him drink, 
for so thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. ’ Ha! ha! ha! ‘Coals of fire’! 
That was great, eh?” 

“And true, too,” exclaimed a friend. 

“And new!” cried another. 

And the men embraced each other, while their faces shone with con¬ 
quering enthusiasm. Joshua plucked Simon by the garment: 

“Do you hear?” 

“Yes,” said Simon impatiently, for the prevailing excitement was 
exciting him, and he didn’t like the interruption, “of course, I hear.” 

Then a red Jew, with head of flame and beard of gold, started forw ard, 
and, uplifting his hand, cried: 

“What I liked best in his last speech was what he said against backslid- 
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ers and those who excite doubt by vain disputations; and, above all, that 
great word of the Messiah: ‘He that is not with me is against me, and he 
that gathereth not with me, scattereth abroad/ 

The man thundered out the words as if he were defying the world. 

Again Joshua plucked Simon by the garment, and, when Simon turned 
to him, he saw that the carpenter's face was pale, and tears stood in his 
eyes. 

‘ 4 What is it, Joshua?" he asked. 

Joshua tried to speak, but could not for a moment, and, when at length 
he had drawn Simon a little apart, all that he was able to say was: 

“Do you hear what they say?'’ 

“Of course, 1 hear," said Simon crossly, for he had enjoyed the vivid, 
impassioned talk, “but what of that? What is the matter with you?" 

And Joshua asked: 

“Are these men true witnesses? Does Paul indeed teach these things?’ ’ 

Simon answered shortly: 

“Yes, I suppose so." 

Joshua looked at him regretfully, and said: 

“I must go, Simon; I could not listen to Paul. He does not speak as Jesus 
spoke; I must go." 

But Simon was impatient. 

“Nonsense," he cried; “what do you know of Jesus that you should 
contradict His apostle?" 

And Joshua made answer: 

“I know 7 what Jesus taught; and this is not his teaching. I remember his 
very words once: ‘He that is not against us is on our part.’ 1 2 He always 
preached love, Simon; and this man—I must go!" 

Simon shrugged his shoulders and threw out by way of warning: 

“Judith will be very angry!" 

But, at that moment, the doors were opened, and, as Joshua turned to 
go, he saw Simon carried away by the rush of the human tide that swept 
past and in a moment filled the building. 

From that day on, Judith took no pains to hide her coolness toward her 
husband. And even to Simon, Joshua seemed unreasonable; he would not 
listen now to any talk about Paul; the mere mention of Paul’s name seemed 
to pain and distress him; and, as Judith went oftener and oftener to Paul’s 

1 Matthew xii. 30. 

2 Mark ix. 40. 
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preaching, the rift between her and her husband widened from day to day. 

At last the disagreement came to speech. One afternoon, after sitting 
still for a long time watching her husband at work fashioning a cattle- 
yoke, Judith said: 

“I want to speak to you; I must speak to you.” 

Joshua leant on the tool he was using and paused to hear what she had to 
say, and she began: 

“It is very hard for me to say it, but I must. You are the only Jew in 
Caesarea who has hardened his heart and refused even to listen to the 
teaching of Jesus, and that has hurt me. Now Paul is going away, 
and—and—he asked us before he left to write down any question we 
wished to have answered; so that his absence might not be so much felt. ” 

She paused here, and seemed to grow a little confused, but, gathering 
courage, went on: 

“I—I asked him something. I asked him,” and she lifted her eyes to 
her husband boldly, “I asked him whether it was right to live with an 
unbeliever, one who would not even listen to the truth or hear it; and he 
answered me—” 

She paused, looking down, and Joshua gazed at her with wistful eyes, 
but said nothing, and at length she began again: 

“He answered me yesterday, and I remember every word he said: ‘Be 
ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers, for what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness, and what communion hath light 
with darkness—’ ” 

She recited the words with a certain exaltation, and, as her voice rose 
defiantly over the last syllables, she looked up at her husband as if she 
expected to meet his anger; but she was mistaken. His eyes were full of 
unshed tears, and, resenting his want of spirit, she rang out: 

“ ‘—and what concord hath Christ with Belial?’ ” 

After a long pause, Joshua spoke: 

“Can this indeed be Paul,” he asked, with a sort of sorrowful wonder, 
“who calls himself the follower of Jesus; yet denies his teaching? 

“ ‘Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers,’ Paul says; but 
Jesus would have said, ‘Be ye unequally yoked together with unbeliev¬ 
ers,’ for faith is stronger than doubt, as light is stronger than darkness.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Judith, starting up, “it is not true. Paul says, ‘Be ye 
separate and touch not the unclean thing, and 1 will receive you.' 

As she spoke, Joshua stretched out his hands to her beseechingly. 
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“Ah, Judith, that is not the teaching of love, and Jesus came into the 
world to teach love, and nothing else. Paul has made doctrines of belief 
and rules of conduct, but Jesus wanted nothing but love, love that is more 
than righteousness ... He may have been mistaken/' he went on in a 
voice broken by extreme emotion, “He trusted God, cried to Him in his 
extremity, hoping for instant help—in vain ... He was forsaken, cruelly 
forsaken, and all his life’s work undone. But he was not wrong, surely, in 
preaching love to men—love that is the life of the soul.” 

He spoke with an impassioned tenderness: but Judith broke in. her eyes 
narrowing with question and suspicion. 

“What do you know of Jesus and what He said? You never spoke to me 
about Him before. Did you know Him in Jerusalem?” 

Joshua hesitated, and his eyes fell. Then he said: 

”1 know his teaching,” and he went on hurriedly, “but all this is only 
words, isn't it, Judith? Surely,” and his voice trembled, “you would not 
leave me after all these years of happiness for what a stranger says?” 

“What Paul says is always right,” she retorted coolly. 

Joshua stretched out his hands to her in hopeless appeal. “Ah, Judith, 
why give pain: why add to that mist of human tears that already veils the 
beauty of the world ?” 

Judith replied solemnly, “Paul says that we only come to peace by 
leaving the lower for the higher way: no earthly ties should fetter us who 
are called to the service of the divine Master. I shall find a nobler 
satisfaction in the new life.” 

As she spoke, Joshua’s face grew drawn and pale, and in alarm she 
cried: 

“What is it? Are you ill?” 

“No,” he replied, “I am not ill.” 

But he sat down and covered his face with his hands. After a while she 
touched him and he looked up with unutterable sadness in his eyes. 

“How can 1 blame you—how?” and he sighed deeply. “I, too, left my 
mother and my brethren, in obedience to what I thought was the higher 
bidding, but, oh, Judith, if I had my life to live over again, I don’t think I 
should act in the same way. I must have hurt my mother, and it seems to 
me now that the higher love ought to include the lower and not exclude it. I 
should be more—” 

Again she interrupted him: 

“Paul says hesitation is itself a fault; but I had no idea that you felt so 
much or cared for me so much. ’ ’ 
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Her tone was gentler, and he replied, with a brave attempt at smiling: 

4 'I have had no life, Judith, so peaceful and happy as my life here with 
you. ” 

Judith answered: 

“You never say anything, so it is hard to believe you feel much.” 

This brought the talk to sympathy and intimacy, and, for a while, there 
was peace between them. 

A little later, Paul held his last meeting. Before taking ship, he preached 
once in the open air, on the foreshore where water and land meet; and, of 
course, Judith was by his side. He spoke with heavy sadness of the 
parting, and with pride of those, his brothers and sisters, who would, he 
knew, remain faithful until the present coming of Christ. His words 
moved the people to tears and new resolutions; for they all sorrowed 
bitterly, fearing to lose him forever. . . . 

The next day, when Joshua got up in the morning, Judith was nowhere 
to be found. He called her, but she did not answer. She was not in the 
house; he went across to Tabitha, and Tabitha could only tell him that 
Judith had resolved not to live with him any more and that she had gone 
back for a time to Joppa. 

Joshua returned to his empty house and as soon as he had closed the 
door his loneliness and misery came over him in a flood and he stretched 
forth his hands crying in bitterness of soul: 

“But why this cup, oh, Lord? Why?” 

Months passed. Judith returned to Caesarea and dwelt again with 
Tabitha; but, in spite of the reproaches of Simon, she refused to cross the 
road to see Joshua, and, as Joshua scarcely ever left his house, some time 
elapsed before they met. One morning, however, as Joshua was returning 
home from the market, Judith hurried out of Simon’s house on her way to 
a meeting, and the two came face to face. They both stopped for a 
moment, and then Joshua, in divine pity and tenderness, forgiving every¬ 
thing, went toward his wife with outstretched hands. But Judith put her 
hands before her face, and turned her head aside, as if she didn’t want to 
see him; and, when he still came toward her, she hastened back into the 
house without a word. After waiting a while in the road, Joshua went 
slowly into his house with downcast eyes. Neither of them then knew that 
they had seen each other in life for the last time. 

After many days, Paul came again to Caesarea, on his way to Jeru¬ 
salem. And, once again, all Caesarea thronged to hear the man whom 
everyone now recognized as the greatest of the apostles. As before, both 
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Tabitha and Judith were diligent at the meetings, and Judith in especial 
was treated by Paul with great tenderness, as one who had suffered much 
for the faith. 

One morning, Simon came in and told the women to go and see what 
had happened to Joshua, for he had not opened his door for two days, and 
was probably ill. The women went across and found Joshua. He had fallen 
by his bench, and was already cold. They could not lift him, and they 
came back to Simon, crying. Simon was angry with them, and said to 
Judith: 

“He was too good for you, and so you left him. Paul says: ‘Our faithful 
Judith,’ and that’s enough for you. Pish!’’ 

Simon was too rich, Judith felt, ever to be a good Christian; but this time 
she bore his rebuke, for she needed his assistance. Simon went over with 
them, and helped to lift Joshua and lay him out straight on his bed, and 
there he left him to the care of the women. 

Tabitha and Judith got clean linen and began to wash the body. Sud¬ 
denly, Tabitha cried out. 

“Judith, look! What are these marks on his hands?’’ 

And she turned the palm of the right hand to Judith, and the whole palm 
was drawn together to a puckered white cicatrix in the middle. 

“Oh, that is nothing,’’ Judith replied, “an accident that happened to 
him in Jerusalem.’’ 

Tabitha repeated: 

“An accident? How strange!’’ 

A moment later, she cried again: 

“Judith! The same marks are in his feet.’’ 

Judith started. 

“Feet?’’ And then: “I never knew that. They used not to be there, I am 
sure, or—oh!’’ she cried, as a new thought struck her, “perhaps they 
were covered by the sandalstrap; he never could walk far, you know.” 

As she spoke, staring and puzzled, Tabitha snatched the sheet from the 
body, and, pointing, said: 

“Look! in his side as well,’’ and then, in an awed whisper: “the 
Stigmata—the Holy Stigmata!’’ 

Judith’s lips framed the words, too, but she was unable to speak. When 
she came to herself, she said: 

“Oh, Tabitha, let us go and tell Paul,’’ and they hurried to the house 
where Paul dwelt, and, in a few words, told him the whole matter; and at 
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once Paul set off, with all those who were with him, to the house of 
Joshua. 

When he had come to the house and had entered in, and had seen the 
marks on Joshua’s hands and in his feet and in his side, Paul turned swiftly 
to those standing by, and holding up his hands, cried: 

”Lo, a great work has been wrought today in Israel!” 

And all who were with him shouted: 

“A miracle! A miracle!” 

And Paul began to speak, and, while he spoke, the Jews in Caesarea 
gathered about the house, and convinced themselves of the miracle that 
had been wrought on their behalf. And Paul went on preaching as one 
filled with the Spirit and with triumph in his voice, and soon the news 
spread to the port, and the Phoenician fishermen came and saw the 
wonder, and the Roman soldiers, and they all listened now to Paul’s words 
and were converted by him. For everyone knew that this Joshua, though a 
Jew, had not followed the new teaching, and that he had been as Paul said 
he was, the last unbeliever in Caesarea, and because of his unbelief, as 
Paul declared, and for a sign to the whole world, the Stigmata of Jesus the 
Crucified had been put upon him, and, indeed, the Stigmata were there, 
plain to be seen by everyone, in his hands and feet and side. And all the 
inhabitants of Caesarea, and of the parts round about, were converted and 
turned to the Lord through the preaching of Paul, and through the miracle 
of the Stigmata that had been wrought on the body of the last unbeliever in 
Caesarea. 




After graduating from Trinity College, in Hartford, Connecticut, 
Leonard Kip (1826-1906) sailed around Cape Horn to visit a 
brother in San Francisco and remained for several years. Return¬ 
ing to New York, he gained admittance to the bar and practiced 
law in Albany for most of the rest of his life. 

Science fiction fans remember him mostly for Hannibals Man 
(1878), a collection of fantastic works featuring “The Secret of 
Apollonius Septrio,“ a powerfully moving story of immortality. 
Not included in that volume, and almost forgotten today, is the 
following highly original story of a secret, secular cult. Besides 
presenting an example of rational-legal authority, it also suggests 
success dilutes enthusiasm by attracting those concerned with 
advancing their self-interests. 


Leonard Kip 

AN UNINCORPORATED 
ASSOCIATION 


I had no fault to find with her. Invariably kind, loving and gentle in her 
manner, in every way she imparted grace and dignity to my household. 
For years I never heard from her lips a hasty or unbecoming utterance, nor 
was I ever pained with any of those exhibitions of interference or offi¬ 
ciousness in which other mothers-in-law are so apt to indulge and which, 
from their frequency, have at last become almost the insignia of that 
peculiar relationship. The children loved her dearly, confiding in her as 
one who was not only always fond and affectionate toward them, but who 
steadfastly refrained from those rebukes which should more properly 
come from the parents themselves. The servants looked up to her with 
veneration, as one who, while ready to applaud their efforts to please, 
never ventured to pass her line of privilege so far as to reprove their 
constant deceptions and shortcomings. Our friends all deeply respected 
her; for her sincere, serene and unassuming demeanor could not fail to win 
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the attachment of all hearts. As I now sit and think of her it is as of a gentle 
saint, and I can feel that she is looking down upon us from the spirit land 
with loving approval and watchful guardianship. 

But I was forced to do it. I am sure that I did not presume to act with 
hasty judgment, but rather gave the matter long and earnest deliberation, 
and in the end felt that the duty could not be avoided. Even now, as at this 
distance of time I review the incident, I can perceive how I was driven by 
irresistible influences to commit the deed, and how clear, therefore, my 
conscience must be of anything that could offend the keenest delicacy of 
such as are able to arrive at correct and logical conclusions. There are 
some, indeed, who, through inability to rise above the common prejudices 
of their race, wilfully refuse to listen to the most potent reasoning or to find 
conviction in the clearest argument. With these I do not care to discuss the 
matter, for their approval or dislike is to me a subject of the most perfect 
indifference. It is only to the few whose faculties are trained for careful 
and unbiassed reflection that I now desire to address myself. 

It was at Gableton that the necessity of the action became at first 
impressed upon me. While I had lived at Porchville, different circum¬ 
stances had invested me, allowing more freedom from social control and 
by no means forcing the consideration of the deed upon me. But Porch¬ 
ville was, at the best, only an ordinary town, swayed like most other 
places by the prevailing fashions, passions, and impulses of human 
nature, and having its pleasures and disgusts mingled in the usual propor¬ 
tions; while I soon discovered that at Gableton there was a superior 
society, under the control of a closely united public opinion, which, by 
silently pronouncing judgment in individual cases, promoted a settled and 
universal policy for the public good. Therefore, though while at Porch¬ 
ville there had been but little to disturb me, and I had been left compara¬ 
tively unwatched and unregarded, I found that at Gableton there was a 
certain subtle social influence arrayed against me—a something which I 
could not analyze, feeling it rather than seeing it—accompanied by no 
open manifest slights or insults, yet none the less perceptible to my senses, 
and certain, with prolonged continuance, to embitter my happiness, and 
doubtless cause serious injury to my business. It was rather in the nature of 
neglect and avoidance than of open hostility—a sort of tacit reproval of 
something which I could not fathom—a silent yet not uncourteous repulse 
of all my friendly efforts to ingratiate myself with those about me—a 
social ostracism, at which in the beginning I laughed, thinking to despise 
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it, then frantically struggled against, and which made me daily more and 
more miserable as I constantly fell back baffled and powerless and felt the 
chilling influence around me still undiminished. My acquaintances re¬ 
ceived me with cold nods and resisted all my efforts to convert them into 
intimates—my wife, so fond of social gaiety and excitement, was pain¬ 
fully excluded from the circles within which she clearly had the right to 
penetrate—even my children walked home alone from school, apparently 
excluded by the same secret, potent influence from the natural com¬ 
panionship of their fellows. It seemed to be a strange spell, remorselessly 
thrown about us and yielding not a hair-breadth to any of the ordinary 
touchstones of wealth, character, or unblemished descent. 

Baffled, perplexed, and miserable, I determined to force an explanation 
of this state of things, and for that purpose approached my banker, a fine 
old gentleman, urbane and genial in his aspect, and generally looked upon 
as one of the most prominent convivial centers of the community. But 
though pleasantly disposed toward others, to me he wore the same 
forbidding countenance which everybody else assumed before me; nor 
was it until I put the question directly to him, and thus showed my desire to 
conciliate, that his manner gave any indication of relaxing into sociability. 

“You have a mother-in-law,” he said, with a scarcely perceptible 
smile. 

“A noble woman,” I responded. “Kind, gentle, unassuming and 
affectionate—whose tongue never lisped a word that could give offence 
and whose every action is a study of goodness. Surely there can be no 
objection to her?” 

“Personally, perhaps not,” he answered. “But upon general princi¬ 
ples, yes. You may have noticed that in the society of Gableton there is not 
a single mother-in-law?” 

“I have not noticed it,” 1 said. “But what of that? How am I to blame 
for the exception?” 

“Have you ever been invited to join the club?” he inquired. 

“What club?” I asked. 

But for response he merely smiled again—said something about not 
feeling authorized to mention more—that there were others who might 
some day see fit to enlighten me—and so moved off, leaving me still more 
perplexed than before. Yet I reflected very deeply for several days; and as 
I saw that in spite of my conciliatory approaches the conduct of the 
community did not soften toward me, I felt that there was only one escape 
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from this injurious seclusion which enveloped us and threatened our 
prospects, and that I must do the deed. It is not worth while now to detail 
the various reasonings which led me to that conclusion. Suffice it to say, 
that each link seemed well and logically connected with the preceding one; 
and I became fully assured that if I did justice to myself and to the 
situation, there could be no alternative. 

Having thus determined upon my course, I saw that there must be no 
delay. In fact, it is the rule of my life never to postpone its necessary duties 
and requirements; and I at first resolved that in this, as in other matters, I 
would sedulously act up to my principles. But having for the feelings of 
my wife a kind consideration for which I have never since failed to give 
myself commendation, I finally suffered myself to vary from this hitherto 
undeviating custom. For I felt that with her the ties of nature might prove 
stronger than any respect for the laws of expediency or necessity, and that 
consequently she might by no means consent to what I knew had become 
so inevitable. Therefore I waited a week, until she had gone away upon a 
visit, taking all the children with her; and then, having seen her safely off 
in the early train, I returned to the house, and with my usual diligence and 
alacrity prepared for the deed. 

I repaired to my mother-in-law’s room. She had been slightly ill for a 
few days past, and was reclining upon a sofa. This made it easier for me to 
act, as well as to converse with her upon the subject. For it was by no 
means my purpose to use such sudden precipitation as would allow her no 
time for preparation. He who takes the life of a mother-in-law by stealth or 
by such unanticipated violence as to deprive his victim of the opportunity 
for previous thought, commits a cowardly deed, and deserves the most 
severe reprobation of all mankind. Therefore, drawing my chair closer to 
her, I informed her of my intention, explaining its cogent and inevitable 
necessity, and asking her pardon for anything that I might ever have done 
to offend. 

She listened to me in silence, and at the end, a tear of emotion rolled 
from her eye. Never shall I forget the sweetness of her expression as she 
then looked up and acknowledged that I must be right, as I had always 
been, and that, though she could not understand it, exactly, she had such 
deference for my judgment that she would cheerfully concede the propri¬ 
ety of my views. As for forgiving me—she added—what was there in 
which I had ever offended? Had I not always been kind and gentle, making 
her life a smooth road, rather than a darkened vale? No, there was nothing 
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at all to forgive. But yet—and here was her only weakness, and it struck 
me curiously, as showing that even in a person of sixty the desire for life 
may continue very strong—why, after all, should she be compelled to 
die? There had been no difficulty while at Porchville. Why not move back 
thither, and so live altogether at peace as before? 

“Do you then know so little about business as to believe that it can thus 
at will be transferred from one place to another?” I responded. “No—for 
me to move would be ruin; and then, what would become of the dear 
children?” 

“You are right,” she said, with a faint sigh. “I will no longer oppose 
you. I can now see that it is unavoidable. Therefore proceed. I would like 
to look upon the children once again to whisper good-bye, but of course 
that cannot be. It must content me, now, to leave them my love. And 
death—is it painful?” 

I had prepared myself by study for this shrinking of the flesh, and 
assured her that she should not feel a single pang. For of course it was not 
my purpose to torture, but simply to carry out a great principle. Therefore 
I set to work at once and it was soon over. It is not my desire, nor is it at all 
necessary to detail the manner of my procedure. Suffice it to say that she 
suffered nothing, and when the task was accomplished, lay like a sleeping 
infant, with a sweet, seraphic smile upon her face. I could hardly believe 
that she was dead; and even amid the natural awe of the moment, I felt 
suffused with the happy consciousness that, in thus protecting her from 
pain, I had done full justice to the affection with which she had ever 
regarded me. 

But without tarrying longer to indulge in useless sentimentalities, I 
summoned the doctor and led him into the room. 

“I am afraid that she is no more,” I said, softly, wiping the comer of 
my eye with my pocket handkerchief. “About half an hour ago, she was 
attacked with convulsions, having once been bitten by a mad dog, and 
after a few moments of unavailing struggling, she expired in my arms.” 

“She is certainly dead,” said the doctor, searching vainly for her pulse. 
“But this is not the expression or attitude attending death by hydro¬ 
phobia.” 

“Did I say hydrophobia?” was my rejoinder. “I must have made a 
mistake; I now recollect that she was cutting a third set of teeth, and that 
was most likely the cause of the convulsions which led to her sudden 
taking of.” 
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“But neither has this the appearance of convulsions,” said the doctor, 
passing his finger lightly over her face; and then, raising himself, he gazed 
searchingly at me. Beneath his scrutiny my own countenance weakly fell. 
I know that in every line I exhibited the tokens of confusion, endeavor to 
dissimulate as I might. Should I confess all and throw myself upon his 
mercy? I need not do that, indeed, for it was evident that there was no use 
in confession and that he had already guessed my ill-preserved secret. 

“There has been foul play here!” he broke forth. “Oh, why had you 
not joined the club?” 

“The club again!” I exclaimed. “What may that be? Explain to me the 
meaning of all this. Your air of mystery—your hints of something not 
fully to be revealed are becoming insupportable to me.” 

“Listen!” rejoined the doctor, seizing me by the arm. “It is my duty to 
make this matter known to the proper officials, and you must be very well 
aware what is the penalty. But I will do all I can to save you, for I know 
your high character and the trustworthy nature of your impulses, and I feel 
that you have committed this deed, not from any paltry motives of dislike, 
revenge, or desire for gain, but rather in support of a great principle. 
Promise me now, that while I am working for you to the best of my power, 
as I surely will, you will not attempt to escape.” 

“But is not escape the safest course for me to take?” I inquired. “You 
hint at some mysterious means of safety, but you do not profess to be 
certain about obtaining them. Why, then, not flee and make all things sure 
at once, since I have already been detected?” 

“Because you cannot thus escape, even if you desire,” he answered. 
“My first duty will be to announce this matter to the coroner, and he, in 
turn, will tell the district attorney. You will accordingly be watched, and 
the only result of an attempt to escape will be a disturbance which cannot 
again be allayed. But if you will promise to trust everything to me—” 

“I promise,” was my reply, for I was struck with his friendly frank¬ 
ness, and felt that in the end he would gain the power to save me. “I will 
not stir out of town without your permission. To this I pledge my sacred 
honor.” 

“It is sufficient,” he said, pressing my hand—the first friendly greet¬ 
ing which I had received during my whole residence there. Then he 
departed, and I was left alone. My earliest duty, of course, was to my 
wife. I sent a telegram at once, but so managed that by mistake it could not 
reach her until after the interment. By this I not only saved her from the 
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unpleasant gloom of the funeral ceremonies, but also avoided any possible 
examination upon her part calculated to lead to suspicion or discovery. 
Then came the coroner, attended by the doctor. I had expected an inquest, 
and was in doubt how the verdict of a jury could be controlled. But already 
the leaven of friendly protection seemed to be at work. The doctor 
whispered a few words to the coroner—the coroner gazed upon the face of 
the deceased, and muttered something about apoplexy and the needless¬ 
ness of an inquest—and so that danger passed away. Then ensued the 
funeral, and upon the following day my wife and children returned. Need 
it be said how ardently I expressed my regret for the mistake which had 
detained them, or how I sought, with tender words and kind treatment, to 
assuage their grief? This done, I ordered from the stonecutter's a tasteful 
monument with an appropriate inscription, resumed my daily occupa¬ 
tions, and awaited the issue. 

For a few days nothing happened. The town looked upon me with the 
same sullen avoidance as before—nor, for a while, did I see anything of 
the doctor. Then gradually a change seemed to come over the community. 
Friendly glances began to be turned upon me, as though, having released 
myself from some unworthy influence, I had become fitted for new 
associations. One or two men who had previously treated me with almost 
studied disrespect, now drew near upon meeting me and clasped me by the 
hand. Next, I was invited out to a social gathering, and upon accepting, 
was received with cordiality and warmth. So, little by little the cloud of 
repulsion in which I had been enveloped was raised, as a mist is scattered 
by the sun; and bright gleams of friendly feeling began to illumine my path 
and be reflected into my household, until one evening, about a fortnight 
after my commission of the deed, the doctor rushed in, shook me vigor¬ 
ously by the hand, and exclaimed: 

“It is all right, my dear Mr. Cupples! All right at last! You will come 
down with me at once and join the club!" 

“The club again?” 

“Yes, the club,” he responded. “It has been a hard fight with me, I 
own, for you are the only person who has ever been admitted after having 
done the deed, instead of previously becoming a member so as to be 
invested in advance with the proper rights and privileges of the organiza¬ 
tion. And there were many who objected to this violation of our rules, 
alleging that it was an innovation which should be frowned upon, and 
which might so greatly increase from such a precedent as ultimately to 
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entirely break up our whole scheme of usefulness. But I explained that you 
had acted not from personal motives or from the harassing torture of any 
ordinary domestic grievances, but simply from deference to public opi¬ 
nion; and I further expatiated upon the superior taste and neatness with 
which you had performed the task; and these representations finally so far 
prevailed upon the majority that no further obstacles were made to your 
admission. Come therefore with me, and attend this your first meeting.” 

Somewhat confused, and as yet but dimly appreciating the philosophy 
of the whole affair, I put on my hat, took the doctor’s arm, and walked out 
with him. A very few minutes brought us to the place of assemblage—a 
large, richly-decorated and brilliantly-lighted hall, in the upper part of the 
principal building of the town. Here were gathered some thirty or forty of 
the most prominent citizens, among whom I at once recognized the 
coroner and the district attorney. All were idly sauntering about or sitting 
at small tables, in that listless manner which precedes a formal call to 
order; but upon our entrance they came forward in a body with great 
cordiality, and I found myself warmly grasped by a score of hands. 

“Welcome! Thrice welcome to the club!” was the cry; and with that I 
found that I was already a member. There was no affectation of imposing 
initiatory ceremonies, invented to impress, confuse, or overawe the 
senses; nor any loud-sounding oath calling for vengeance, fire, and 
tortures upon recreacy in membership. All such forms were apparently 
left to organizations of lesser merit and more limited spheres of useful¬ 
ness. It seemed agreed that, inasmuch as we met in the character of 
high-minded gentlemen, each member should be treated with simple 
dignity, and his fidelity be left entirely to his honor, his sense of propriety, 
and his perception of what every one owed to the whole community. 
Therefore, having already been balloted for, I was at once installed into 
full membership by the mere fact of the common greeting; and a promi¬ 
nent place was given me, whence I could watch the proceedings at my 
leisure—assisted by the doctor, who kindly seated himself at my side as 
my mentor. 

First, I noticed that the walls were adorned with elegant portraits in full 
length, forming in themselves no inconsiderable gallery. Of these, some 
wore the classic toga, while others were clad in the costume of a later 
period, a few wearing the armor of the Middle Ages. 

“These,” said the doctor, “are either the actual or presumptive por¬ 
traits of rulers in ancient or modem history, who have suppressed their 
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mothers-in-law. As such they are honored by us, and to them we look up 
for example. For we think that all historic records prove how greatly the 
welfare of the nations and provinces under the sway of these men has been 
promoted by those acts—the minds of the rulers being thereby so 
thoroughly released from domestic cares and annoyances as to admit of 
undivided attention to the proper government of the people at large.” 

“But wherefore—” I commenced, still but faintly understanding the 
purport of it all. 

“Do you not yet perceive?” said the doctor, with aquiet smile. “Then 
let this serve for a revelation of our formation and purposes as a society, 
for here are collected all our trophies.” 

With that he lifted from the central table a large photograph book, and 
placed it in my hands. Opening it, I found it was filled with female faces of 
generally aged aspect, and mostly marked with some disagreeable trait of 
character—though here and there was one seemingly more pleasantly 
disposed. Beneath each portrait were a few written words, such as: “for 
interfering about the children;” “for lending her married daughter’s 
clothes to the unmarried one;” “for encouraging the cook to rebel;” and 
the like—all clearly indicative of the reason wherefor the originals had 
suffered death. A gleam of the truth began to break in upon me. 

“These, therefore—” I began. 

“You have guessed it,” said the doctor, forestalling my remark as he 
read my expression of enlightenment. “Yes—these are the mothers-in- 
law of the members of our society, and they have all been suppressed in 
conformity with the purposes for which it was founded. Every gentleman 
in this room can here show his trophy, while some of them have made 
double contributions; and it is easy to mark the result in the superior peace 
and prosperity which reign throughout the social circle of our town. Nay, 
you may notice it even in the manner and appearance of our members, for I 
will not hesitate to assert that in no other organization of gentlemen can 
you witness such visible contentment and freedom from care as are 
depicted upon the countenances of those here assembled. It will also be 
your pleasing duty to contribute to this volume the portrait of your late 
mother-in-law; and I will mention here that by a vote of the club the picture 
will be inscribed with the words, fc on general principles,’ as a record of the 
reason of her taking-off. This I need scarcely say is a high compliment to 
yourself, as it shows how immeasurably your action was lifted above any 
motive akin to ordinary household grievances. But see, the meeting is now 
being called to order. ’’ 
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Looking up, I beheld a tall and somewhat portly man sitting in the 
speaker’s chair, with the gavel in his uplifted hand, and I felt pleased at the 
sight. For I had already noticed this person as he had moved about among 
the groups below, and I had been fascinated with the urbanity, peace, and 
benevolence portrayed in his countenance. I could not but feel assured, 
therefore, that in electing him for the chief officer the society had shown a 
wise discretion. I even ventured to mention this opinion to the doctor, who 
grasped my hand in cordial assent. 

“You are right,” he said; “we all feel drawn irresistibly toward him, 
and recognize in him the most energetic and devoted member of our 
association. Though not aged, he has enjoyed a large share of usefulness, 
having been married twice, and consequently, I need hardly add, having 
suppressed two mothers-in-law. This he has done so gently and delicately 
as to serve for a lasting example to all, and of itself to commend him to our 
suffrages for chairman. He was elected last year by an almost unanimous 
vote. It is true that at first there was an opposition candidate in the person 
of one who had suppressed three mothers-in-law, and thereby conceived 
himself entitled to the preference. But it was recollected that he had killed 
the second one rather impetuously with a mallet, and altogether in such an 
unneat and bungling manner as to excite considerable comment; and I 
need hardly suggest to you that the finer and more artistic sensibilities of 
our members were thereby greatly shocked. Therefore, the proper rep¬ 
resentations being made to him of the utter hopelessness of his chances, he 
wisely withdrew, leaving the field open to the other. But let us listen now 
awhile, for the proceedings this evening will probably be interesting.” 

They were not particularly interesting at first, for they seemed to consist 
almost entirely of financial reports and other matters of detail about which 
I cared very little. But after awhile general business ensued, and I found 
my attention gradually more and more awakened. 

First arose the district attorney and claimed the attention of the club for 
a very few moments. 

“I have learned from certain secret sources,” he remarked, “that 
tomorrow night the blacksmith upon the next comer intends to murder his 
mother-in-law, and I am placed thereby in a situation of peculiar delicacy. 
On the one hand, it has suggested itself to me that I should interpose my 
legal authority and arrest the deed; but on the other hand, I know that the 
poor fellow has suffered much and that she really deserves her fate. 
Moreover, though she is apparently removed from any active association 
with our families, she is a woman of energetic and scheming character. 
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rendering it not improbable that in the end she might gain some outside 
influence which would enable her to become an active disturbing element 
in our midst. I have therefore decided that the interests of the community 
demand that the murder should be allowed to go on; after which, as the 
blacksmith can be of no importance to us, and cannot claim the protection 
of our society, I shall see that he is arrested and the supremacy of the laws 
fully maintained. Do I act rightly?” 

A thunder of applause was the answer, and the district attorney sat 
down, well assured of our approval. Then arose the postmaster, with an 
open letter in his hand. 

“It seems,” he said, “that my position under the government gives me 
peculiar facilities for external information, for 1 find myself constantly in 
receipt of letters asking advice upon different topics. I have here a note 
from three gentlemen residing in the neighboring town of Eavesborough. 
They represent to me that the whole community is so disorganized by the 
unruly conduct of mothers-in-law, that no man can maintain control of his 
own family, and there is no longer any pleasure in the social circle, while 
so far, all schemes to obtain relief and abate the nuisance have failed. In 
fact, there seems to be no recourse except to suppress the mothers-in-law 
themselves; but this is a dangerous thing to atempt in consequence of the 
want of some cooperative practical source of action. These gentlemen, 
therefore, ask for some information in regard to the workings of our club, 
with a view to the formation of a similar one among themselves.” 

More applause followed; and without a dissenting voice a committee of 
conference was appointed to visit the town of Eavesborough and assist its 
laudable efforts for relief. After which the wholesale grocer arose. 

“I have here a letter from our distinguished townsman Judge Pipe- 
don,” he said. “It may be remembered that he lost his wife some six 
months ago. At that time he announced his intention never to marry again. 
But now he informs me that in the interim his recollections of the deceased 
have been so constant and lively, that he can do full justice to her many 
excellences in no other way than by replacing her as speedily as possible. 
He has accordingly betrothed himself to a young lady in an adjoining 
town, and expects the wedding to take place within the next two weeks. 
Meanwhile he considers it his duty to represent the matter to us, his 
associates, knowing that, as the young lady has a mother living, there is 
some rule of the club applicable to the case.” 

“The rule is to this effect,” the chairman here stated: “that if any 
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member of the club marries again, it shall be to some one who has not a 
mother living, upon penalty of fifty dollars fine. The club has established 
this ordinance in its wise mercy, desiring as much as possible to diminish 
the necessary duties attending the carrying out of its principles.” 

“A salutary rule,” continued the wholesale grocer, “and our friend 
seems well aware of its existence, for he has hesitated long between the 
person whom he has chosen and another—a middle-aged lady of less 
attractive personal appearance—but who, being an orphan, would not 
saddle him with the responsibility of a new mother-in-law. Having chosen 
the former for his bride, however, he conceives that he has been so 
constrained by her superior charms that the club should make allowance 
for the natural weakness of human nature and remit the fine; and that the 
club may the better pass upon the question, he encloses photographs of 
both ladies for inspection.” 

With that the two portraits were taken from their cases and handed 
around. There was indeed a marked difference between the two faces. The 
one—the chosen one—was round, smiling, and dimpled; replete in fact 
with the freshness of youth and the animation of health. The other was 
harsh and angular, and the profile was partially turned, yet not sufficiently 
so to conceal altogether a slight cast in the eye. It needed but a hasty glance 
by each member to convince him; and at once, by a unanimous vote, the 
fine was remitted and a resolution to that effect entered upon the minutes. 
Then, there being no further general business the chairman arose, and 
announcing that this was an anniversary meeting, proceeded to make a 
few remarks. 

Clear, persuasive, and melodious, the tones of his voice seem yet 
ringing in my ears, while the substance of his observations will remain 
forever engraven upon my heart. Commencing with a pleasant recogni¬ 
tion of myself, embodied in a genial congratulation to the society upon my 
accession as a member of it, he then proceeded to give a slight sketch of 
the formation of the association and the good it had already accomplished. 
He showed how that, springing from feeble beginnings, it had gradually 
increased, until now it held upon its roll the names of all the first men of 
the place; and he ably depicted the present social condition of the town— 
the association having been so usefully employed that not one mother-in- 
law could be seen, while in every direction peace and happiness abound¬ 
ed. How different indeed from other places, where, for want of a like 
public spirit, all was strife, interference and wrangling, while no man 
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could call his household his own or presume to have any authority over his 
children! He also expatiated at some length upon the necessity of a strict 
adherence to their regulations, without which nothing could be accom¬ 
plished—instancing two different cases by way of illustration. In the one 
case a member who had suppressed a mother-in-law who, by some strange 
chance, was not only irreproachable, but who was all the while spending 
in his family a large income, which at her death passed away to collateral 
branches. Here indeed was true devotion and self-sacrifice to the princi¬ 
ples of the society! The result was not only peace and the approval of a 
good conscience to the member himself, but also a strengthening of the 
noble cause elsewhere. In the other case a lukewarm member who had a 
violent mother-in-law had thought to avoid his obligations and save her 
from her just doom. He had read in some foolish play, by one Shake¬ 
speare, how that a shrew could be tamed, and he had insanely resolved to 
try the same plan upon that mother-in-law. But as might be conjectured, 
the plan had utterly failed, and she had so outrageously conducted herself 
against the course of treatment thus administered, that in the end not only 
was her destruction rendered all the more necessary, but as her suspicions 
had been excited the affair had to be performed roughly and inelegantly. 
How much better to have yielded at the very first to the laws of the society, 
founded as they are upon the experience of ages, and thus to have been 
able to do the deed quietly and inoffensively, with a gentle, soothing 
narcotic, than to have waited until obliged to employ the inartistic meat- 
axe! 

So spoke the chairman—fluently, comprehensively, and melodiously. 
Almost every word that he uttered has been vividly impressed upon my 
memory. But time and space would fail to tell all that he said, and 
therefore, in conclusion, I will repeat only his peroration—a masterpiece 
of polished eloquence and convincing logic, embodying as it does the 
whole essence of the question, and settling the justice and propriety of our 
cause beyond all criticism. As he went on, his voice rising higher and 
higher with his animating zeal, not only myself but every other member 
sprang up as in one body and stood fixed and spellbound; and at the end 
there was a long interval of deep silence before we could recover from our 
enchantment and give vent to our ringing cheers. 

“Who,” he exclaimed, “who shall dare to impugn our motives or to 
cavil at our deeds? Behold a suggestion from Nature herself! Look upon 
the insect world and see how often it is its settled law that when the female 
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has provided for her young she dies. And what among human creatures is 
the main object of a mother’s existence? Is it not to marry off her 
offspring? Of a truth there can be no other aim for her in life; and of a 
surety, therefore, when this aim is once accomplished, her real and 
purposed destiny is fulfilled, and like unto the insect she should die. But 
let no one say that because we are created different from the insect so we 
should continue. Is it not acknowledged that we have been formed 
imperfect and must employ all our faculties for our improvement? And for 
this purpose are we not taught to look to Nature for our examples and from 
her take such lessons as may help us cover up our own shortcomings? Let 
then the decree go forth that for the advancement of our race all mothers 
must die as soon as they have become mothers-in-law—even as the worm 
dies when it has made provision for its young! So shall the world not only 
have peace at last, but from the human race shall ever be taken away the 
reproach of being less perfect in its adaptation and design than is the 
grovelling insect!” 



A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the University of Iowa, Edwin 
Legrand Sabin (1870-?) began work as a newspaperman. Near¬ 
ing thirty, he decided to plunge into fiction and eventually pro¬ 
duced more than forty books. An amateur historian, he was 
primarily noted for authentic westerns (Rio Bravo, 1926) and 
popular boy's books ( Beaufort Chums, 1905). He also wrote 
several works of speculative fiction, including a lost race novel 
(The City of the Sun, 1924) and, what is undoubtedly the world's 
first collection of fantastic golf stories (The Magic Mashie and 
Other Golfish Stories, 1902). 

From The Blue Book Magazine, November 1921, comes this 
example of traditional leadership and subversion of authority in 
an isolated nineteenth-century Pueblo Indian cult. 


Edwin L. Sabin 

THE DEVIL 
OF THE PICURIS 


A year or two ago there customarily sat in a bare little yard of an old-time 
outskirts adobe of older Santa Fe, New Mexico, an aged, wrinkled sehor. 
All the fairweather days he sat here, huddled in a chair, with a plaid shawl 
in lieu of a striped serape over his shoulders; and upon many days Indian 
visitors from the pueblos north or south bore him respectful company. 

Frequently marking him, swart, leathery, gray-locked and silent and 
noting his strange guests, I said to myself: “Here is a venerable with 
history behind his lips. ” So I vented cautious queries in the neighborhood. 

“His name?” 

“Miguel Garcia, sehor.” 

“He is very old?” 

“Quien sabe? Very old, sehor.” 

“He is an Indian?” 

“No, no, sehor. He is Spanish.” 

“Then why do the Indians visit him so often?” 
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“Sabe Dios , sehor. But he is an old Indian fighter.” 

“He must have been a good one,” thought I. “The Indians do him 
homage even at this late date. ” Whereby my curiosity was further piqued, 
and out of my occasional polite “Buenos dias, sehor/* and felicitation 
upon the weather, there arrived a day when I might enter the yard and 
stand uncovered beside his chair. Just in right time, too; for another of his 
constant visitors shuffled in, looking only straight ahead (as is Indian 
trait), bringing a quarter of venison wrapped in the hide. 

‘ ‘Como ’std?” my old man grunted. 

“Como ’sta?’’ The Indian gave me one sharp glance and with that 
dismissed me. I could see that he was a Pueblo, by virtue of his blanket 
and white leggins, but was darker, more wiry, more savage in lineaments 
than the average Pueblo; a very Indian of romance. 

He shifted the quarter of deer. 

“For the Captain,” he announced. 

My old man called with voice of authority: 

“Maria! Here!” 

An ancient dame scuttled from the house, took the venison supercili¬ 
ously delivered to her, and scuttled back. 

“’Sta bueno , ’' my old man shortly acknowledged. 

“Bueno/’ the Indian responded. “Adios.” 

He went as swiftly as he had come. 

“A Pueblo, sehor?” I asked. 

“Si." 

4 ‘Of Taos? Of Tesuque?’ ’ 

“No, no. Of Picuris.” His tone held testy rebuke, but how was I to 
know? 4 4 Of Picuris where they yet have scalps strung on their roofs. What 
think you of that?” 

“You are an old Indian fighter, I hear, senor.” 

“5/7 si! I have fought them, in my day; the Apache, the Navajo, the 
Comanche—all.” 

“You are an old Indian fighter,” I pursued. “Now the Indians visit 
you, they bring you gifts, you are called Captain by them. The Picuris 
Pueblos have not been friendly to the white people. There must be a 
story.” 

“Dios! There is a story.” He meditated, rubbing his grizzled chin. 
“Asi es. You are an American, but you are civil. Well, some day; maybe 
some day.” 
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He was a chronicler not to be hurried; but by dint of salutation and 
expectancy I at last swung him to an appointment. 

At the hour he was not alone. A Pueblo sat upon the ground beside him. 
The former venison bringer, I opined. And when to my ‘ l Muy buenos 
di'as, Sefior Capitdn, ’' he fastened his somber hawk eyes upon me, I saw 
indeed that it was the same stately Pueblo of Picuris. 

“You have come to hear the story of the thunder-devil bird?” my old 
man addressed me, when I had been seated. 

“Of the—what, senor?” said I, puzzled. And this put him to cackling; 
a rare event which apprised me that he was in good humor. 

“Oh-ho! What is that, you ask? Not knowing, maybe you will not 
believe, like all Americans who will not believe that which they do not 
see.” 

“Try me, senor,” 1 pleaded. “I wish to hear of the thunder-devil bird. 
You have many years; you were there, and you know.” 

“Many years? Santo Dios! I think one hundred. On a cold day I think 
one thousand,” he grumbled. “Yes, I was there. And that you may 
believe, 1 have invited another captain (and he indicated the Indian) whose 
Christian name is Antonio, to hear also. For I am his godfather and he has 
received the story from his father who was there when I was there. He is 
the war captain of the Picuris.” 

The Indian looked upon me and I looked upon him; but he was red and I 
was white, and we had no words to exchange. 

“And because you speak my language and have treated me as if I were 
somebody and not an old simple, I will tell you,” my host proceeded. 
“Now, I must get on with it or I shall have no breath.” 

Whereat he huddled more warmly, swathed his withered hands in his 
shawl, and launched his narrative upon the full strong tide of measured, 
sonorous Spanish. 

It was the second year before the conquest, (he said), and I was then 
young and active and a buffalo-hunter out of Abiquiu. We traveled far 
east, twice a year, to hunt the buffalo in the country of the Comanches and 
to trade the robes and meat with the caravans of the North Americans. All 
this is nothing, except that it shows I learned to fight the savages. 

Well, one night I had a little trouble over a girl at a ball—here in Santa 
Fe, and the family and friends of the young man made me take to the road. 
His father was a rico; there were masses for his soul; God no doubt 
forgave me, but I knew enough to go. 
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I went to Picuris, and asked the cacique for sanctuary. He ordered me a 
room of my own. It was with the grandfather of this very Antonio. These 
tame Indians, as we Spanish call the Pueblos, live comfortably in great 
houses. They can shut themselves up from their enemies. So here I shut 
myself up, too, from my enemies; and I became as a son to my new father. 

A people very proud and fierce, the Picuris Pueblos; but not many. 
They numbered only about three hundred. And today —quien sabe? But 
they were strong in hearts, fine warriors and hunters; their men preferred 
the bow to the hoe. They have Apache blood. They were different from 
the other Pueblos, so that between them and even the Taos Pueblo, only 
two hours by horse, there was scarcely any visiting. 

The Pueblos do not like to have their children marry outsiders. But I 
was told I ought to take a wife, and I married one of my adopted sisters, 
which was all right. Her Spanish name was Felicia. Her home name was 
something that means comsilk. And she had a sacred name given by the 
Picuris priests, which nobody else knew except her and her mother. 

We set up housekeeping. Dios , how proud we were when a baby 
arrived! Now I was a man in earnest. That did not make me a Picuris, 
though. True, I might dance with the others in the fiestas, but I was not 
admitted to the councils. What was said and done in the estufas , the 
underground chambers of the clans, I had too much sense to ask. When, 
twice, almost the whole town went away toward the mountains, I was left 
behind. All I heard, was, that they had gone to pay a visit to the 
thunder-devil bird. But being Spanish and a Christian I did not care; I 
laughed to myself at the foolishness of the Picuris. 

“What is that thunder-devil bird they go to see?” said I to my little 
wife. 

“Oh, you must not mention it,” said she, looking frightened. 

“But what is he? Tell me?” 

“ He is a great bad god. He makes the thunder that can strike us dead. ’ ’ 

“Where does he live?” 

“On the Sacred Mountain.” 

“Did anyone ever see him?” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” 

“Did you ever see him?” 

“You must not ask.” 

“Did you see him this time when you went away from me, and came 
back?” 

“You must not ask, you must not ask.” 
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“I have a right to know where my wife goes/' said I. 

“No. The priests forbid. It is against the laws. Only the priests may 
speak of the thunder-devil bird. Please do not force me; and please, please 
ask nothing of anybody, for it will bring you danger." 

That had been the first time when she had gone, with the others— 
everybody except the children and a few very' old men and women. The 
second time she did not go, because she was about to be delivered of our 
baby. And I was glad. That thunder-devil business seemed to make 
unhappiness among the women. There always were some of them who 
cried. Under the blessings of God, I thought, my little wife shall never cry. 

Then, one day when our baby had about six months, and from the talk 
that 1 had pretended not to hear, I knew that the thunder-devil bird time 
was arrived again; when I came home from the field I found my little wife 
crying indeed. 

“What is the matter with you?" I asked. 

“Do not ask me." 

“But I will ask you." I said. “Are you sick?" 

“No, no." 

“You are not happy with me?" 

“Yes, yes." 

“Then don't sit there crying. Is it the thunder-devil time again?" 

“Yes, it is the thunder-devil time again, and I am afraid." 

“Afraid of what?" 

“Do not ask me. Your food is ready." 

That was all 1 could get out of her, except the tears. After I had eaten and 
had petted our nitio, 1 went out and found my brother Antonio, who was 
this Antonio's father. 

“Let us walk by the river," I said. “I have something to say." 

So we pulled our blankets over our heads, in sign that we did not wish to 
be known; and when we were in the willows out of sight of even the 
persons standing on the rooftops (you know senor, that in the pueblos 
which look for Montezuma there always is somebody on the rooftops, 
morning and evening) I spoke. 

“What is all this nonsense about the thunder-devil bird, that is making 
my wife cry, and makes the other women cry?" 

“Hush!" he answered. “It is not for you to know." 

“I am a man," said I. “My woman is unhappy, I want to know." 
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"If you ask questions you will be in danger. You are not a member of 
any clan, yet. You meddle with sacred matters." 

"lama man," said I again. "I am not afraid of danger. But my woman 
cries about the thunder-devil bird, and I will know why." 

"No man may always know why a woman cries," he said. "And it is 
forbidden us to talk of the thunder-devil bird." 

"You are my brother," I replied. "If my brother will not tell me what I 
wish to know, then I will ask and listen until I do find things out. Maybe," 
I said, "I can make her tell me. She is my wife." 

"No." And he gazed all around, frightened. "That would ruin you 
both. The priests would know—she would have to die, you would be 
killed. It is better that I tell you a little, so you will understand. Now, if I 
tell you a little, do you swear by your Christian God, and by all Those 
Above, that you will never, never reveal one word?" 

"I swear, by the Christian God and by Those Above," I promised. 

"Or betray me?" 

"I swear it, my brother," I promised. 

"Let us sit down close together," he bade. "You may ask me ques¬ 
tions." 

We sat down, close together. 

"What is this thunder-devil bird?" I asked. 

"He is the thunder-devil bird. A very large bird, who makes the 
thunder." 

"How do you know?" 

"We know because we have seen him." 

"Where have you seen him?" 

"On the mountain." 

"The Sacred Mountain?" 

"Yes." 

"What does he do there?" 

"He lives there. He makes the thunder. In the winter he sleeps." 

"What kind of bird?" 

"A great bird; a bad god bird—like a bird and snake both. There is no 
such other bird anywhere." 

"You have seen him, yourself, my brother?" 

"Yes, many times." 

"By yourself?" 

"With the others." 
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"Is that where the people go, when they leave the pueblo and stay away 
two days?" 

"That is where they go." 

"Why?" 

"To feed him." 

"Do you feed him only twice a year ?" 

"No. Things are left for him. But twice a year we all must visit him, 
w ith sacred food, and the priests make medicine to him so he will be good 
to us and not send the thunder to bum us up." 

"Are the people getting ready to go again?" 

"It is the time. We go tomorrow. Tonight we get ready." 

"Is that why my wife cries?" 

"I cannot tell you. I suppose it is. At thunder-devil bird time women 

cry." 

"Why? Is the way dangerous? Is he such a bad bird?" 

"He is a devil bird. He will be bad unless we keep him good toward us. 
When he is angry with any of us he kills us." 

"That sounds foolish to me, my brother," I said. 

"No. You do not understand. You have never seen him. But he is there. 
He has been there many, many years. He was there when my grandfather 
was a boy. He has always been there. He is stronger than the God of your 
Spanish priests. They have tried to stop our going, and the thunder-devil 
came and killed us in our houses." 

"Still, you do not tell me why my woman cries now, and why other 
women cry." 

"I do not tell you." 

"I will go, and maybe I will find out." 

"Go where?" 

"With the pueblo people tomorrow." 

My brother caught me by the arm. 

"You cannot. They would not let you." 

"Why?" 

" You are no Picuris." 

"I have married a Picuris, and I live here." 

"You are white, just the same." 

"I will follow. I will look like a Picuris. They would not know me until 
too late." 

"That is impossible. You do not understand. You would be found out. 
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and the priests would have you killed. It is death for any stranger to be 
caught on the Sacred Mountain.” 

”For all that,” I said, “I do not like to have my wife cry, and I shall 
learn what makes her cry now at thunder-devil bird time. Some evil 
threatens her.” 

“Listen,” he said. “I love you, my brother, and I love my sister. Some 
evil does threaten you both. She will accept it, because she is of the 
Picuris, and it is for the good of the pueblo. But you are Spanish, and you 
do not believe as we do. Maybe the evil will not happen; I know nothing 
one way or the other. It all lies with the priests; but the priests are not 
friendly toward you, yet, and I fear for you. They may try you, to see 
whether you are going to be Picuris or Spanish. Listen, my brother. Will 
you swear again by your God and by Those Above, never to betray me if I 
show you what is in my secret heart?” 

“I swear, by my God and by Those Above,” I answered. 

“I have sometimes thought, to myself,” he said (he was a wise young 
man, that Antonio father to this Antonio), 4 'that if we could only get rid of 
the thunder-devil bird we all would be much better off.” 

“Yes,” I answered. “Women who cry and won’t tell are not pleasant 
things. There seems to be some evil hanging over this pueblo. Have you 
ever tried getting rid of the thunder-devil bird?” 

“No. How can we get rid of him? We feed him and he lives forever. He 
is strong, and it will take stronger medicine than anything we have to 
overcome him. And the priests do not wish him out of the way. He is one 
of the gods; they learn things from him. But, my brother, you may know 
of a medicine so strong that it will shrivel him up. I have heard from the old 
men that your priests have worked wonders against devils. They speak 
names and touch with a cross, and the sick get well. That happened a long 
time ago, when they first came into our country. The last padre we had 
here did not do it. Do you know anything about that medicine?” 

“The name of God, and the Virgin, and the sign of the cross will 
conquer any devil,” I said. 

“Would they conquer the thunder-devil bird?” 

“If he is a devil,” I said. “Yes, if he is a devil one of our good padres 
would shrivel him up in a moment.” 

“But there is no one of the padres here; and besides, our priests would 
not let him see the thunder-devil bird. They do not wish to lose the 
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thunder-devil bird. Now, my brother, if you know anything about that 
power, and are brave enough to try, I will help you." 

“How?" 1 asked. 

“I will guide you on a trail to the thunder-devil bird place." 

“When?" 

“Tomorrow early, so you w ill be there to see him. He comes out only at 
night, except tw ice a year w hen we call him. And if you wait longer you 
may be too late to save yourself from the evil that is making your wife 
cry." 

“That is good," I said. “I will go and see the thunder-devil and shrivel 
him up." 

“You can work the magic of the Christian priests?" he asked. 

“I can speak the words and make the sign. With the help of God and the 
Holy Mother Mary that will be enough, if he is a devil." 

“If it is not enough, then you will die by thunder or by the priests. But I 
think this, too: If you rid the pueblo of that thunder-devil bird, you will be 
a great man. I hate to have you go, though, my brother. When you are 
there, there will be no backing out." 

“I will go," said I. “I will go, to stop the women’s crying. As for the 
evil that threatens me and my woman, I ought to know about it." 

My brother stood up. 

“We must return to the pueblo," he said. “You go by one way and I by 
another, so we will not be seen together. I will meet you in the morning 
when the morning star is brightest. You remember where we killed the 
deer day before yesterday?" 

“Yes." 

“1 will meet you there. And when I have shown you the way I shall 
leave you, for I have to travel to the thunder-devil bird place with the other 
people." 

“Wait," I asked. “You have not told me what the evil is, or why my 
little Felicia cries." 

“When you have been to the thunder-devil bird place you will know," 
he answered. Then he went in one direction and I went in another. 

The sun had set, senor, and all the pueblo was getting ready for 
thunder-devil bird day. Men were singing the thunder-devil chant, and 
women were wailing, and a drum was beating the call for a meeting in the 
estufa . There was evil in the air—the evil that made my wife cry, and the 
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other women cry. But most I cared about my wife. My brother would not 
tell me what that evil might be. So I did a reckless thing. I followed into the 
principal estufa , to hear and see what I could. 

You know that these estufas are sacred chambers where the men gather 
for rest and to make ceremonies. They are hollowed under ground and 
surrounded by a wall, at the mouth; and to enter, you climb over by one 
ladder and down in by another. No outsider is permitted in an estufa; the 
penalty is death. Yes, those priests would have been very glad to catch 
me. But by help of the dusk and my blanket over my head, I went in with 
the others. God be thanked, a great crowd of all the men of the pueblo was 
here, sitting close together in the dark, which made it the safer for me. The 
only light was that of a fire. The priests were in front, at the fire, and there 
were singing and drum beating, belonging to the thunder-devil ceremony. 

Well, the priests had things to do, connected with the thunder-devil 
business; and although I understand the Picuris language and I listened 
with both ears and at the same time I pretended to sing like the rest, what 
the priests were doing I could not find out, except that they were praying to 
their gods to show them the way. 

After a long time the chief-priest stood up and said: “It is chosen/’ 
That is all he said. Then the men began to leave as thick as they had come 
in, and I went, too. As for me, I had found out nothing, but I was very glad 
to get away and slip into my house before being caught. 

“Where have you been?” my wife asked me. 

“I have been walking, so as not to hear you cry,” I said. 

“I do not mean to drive you out,” said she. “You are good to me, but I 
am afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” 

“I cannot tell you. Perhaps I am foolish. After thunder-devil bird day I 
shall be all right.” 

“You fear evil?” 

“Yes, I fear evil, but it may not happen.” 

“I feel an evil but I do not fear it,” I said. “I am your man and I will 
protect you. Do you go away from me tomorrow?” 

“I go away. I have to. We all have to. But I shall be back.” 

“Then I shall go with you. It is not right for a married woman to leave 
her husband and go off with the other men.” 

“You cannot. They would not let you. You are not a Picuris.” 

So I thought best not to tell her that I would be there at the thunder-devil 
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bird place; and I tried to sleep. Outside, all the pueblo was humming 
with the thunder-devil chant; people hurried about, to and from the 
kivas , which is another name for the estufas; and evil seemed to press 
close. 

Pretty soon somebody scratched at the mat which shut the doorway of 
our room; so I arose and went and asked: 

“What is wanted?" 

It w as one of the priests. 

“I want to speak with your woman," he said. “Send her out to me." 

My Felicia had heard; for she made a sound in her throat and went out 
past me. She was gone a little time; and when she came in, it was to crouch 
in a comer and moan under her shawl. I knew that the evil had fallen. 

“What did that priest wish?" I asked. 

“No, no!" 

“But I ask you." 

“No, no!" 

“What is the matter, then?" 

“No, no!" 

“Has the evil fallen?" 

“Oh, yes." 

“As you feared?" 

“Yes." 

“Has it something to do with the thunder-devil bird?" 

“Yes, yes!" 

That was very irritating: a woman who wept and said only, “No, no," 
and “Yes, yes." 

“I am your husband. I say that you shall tell me." 

“I cannot. Do not ask." 

“Shall I ever know?" 

“Yes, you shall know. When it is over with, you shall know." 

“Why cannot I know now, to help you?" 

“You would not understand. You would ruin us. I must do as the priest 
says. You cannot help." 

And all the night she moaned under her shawl in the comer, and all the 
night the thunder-devil chant sounded; and though I was a Christian I now 
feared the evil thing that had fallen upon us. 

Well, early in the morning she was quiet, and breathing as if asleep, 
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with our niho in her arms. Then I arose, and took my gun, and slipped 
away; and if anyone spoke to me I would say that I was going hunting. But 
the town was tired, at this hour; not yet was there any watcher on the 
rooftops, and nobody saw me, for the dawn was scarcely breaking and the 
morning star was at its brightest. 

At the place up the river, where we had killed the deer, I found my 
brother waiting. It seemed to me that he might have been here many hours, 
he looked so fierce and heavy-eyed. 

“Am I on time?” I asked. 

‘ You are on time, brother. Come; we must travel fast.” 

We set out. He, too, had arms, of bow and quiver, as if he were going 
hunting. Travel fast we did, without speaking, to save our breath until we 
were clear of the town. Then he said, at last: 

‘‘What do you know now of the evil that threatened, brother?” 

“It has fallen,” I replied. “A priest brought it. My wife cried all night, 
but she would not tell me. I ask you again, what is it?” 

“You shall know.” 

“When?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

“Where?” 

“At the thunder-devil bird place, where we are going.” 

“On the Sacred Mountain.” 

“On the Sacred Mountain.” 

“You will surely show me, before you leave me?” 

“I shall go to the place with you.” 

“That is good,” I said. “I thank you, my brother. We will hasten, so 
you will not be missed.” 

“I do not care if I am missed,” he said. “I will stay with you and we 
will conquer the thunder-devil bird or we will die; for the evil has fallen 
upon me also.” 

“The evil? The same evil?” 

“The same evil. The priests brought it to you because you are a 
foreigner and a Christian. They brought it to me because I am your brother 
and they know I love you. Now my woman, and my sister who is your 
woman, both are crying; and you and I go together to face the thunder- 
devil bird and undo this evil if we may.” 

“Then tell me what this evil is that we share,” I begged again. 

“No. Your medicine must be strong and your heart newly hot. If I tell 
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you now you will throw your strength away. You will be weak and 
scattered. It is better that you wait for the great moment." 

As you know, senor, the Sacred Mountain of the Pueblos lies beyond 
the pueblo of Taos which is eighteen miles from the Picuris; therefore we 
had more than thirty miles to travel afoot before we reached it by the trail 
we took. It is a mountain very large and very beautiful, senor; and for 
many years, back farther than the memory of the oldest Indian, the 
Pueblos of the country have gone up into the mountain to worship. I think 
that even yet no white man has visited all of the mountain; there are places 
kept secret by the Pueblos. 

When the morning star was fading in the dawn we were three leagues 
out; and from a little hill we might look back and see Picuris. The people 
had begun to move busily; watchers in white were waiting on the rooftops 
for the rising sun; there was smoke of breakfast fires; it did not look like 
evil, but I remembered the crying of my little Felicia, and I knew that 
w hen the sun rose, then all the pueblo would start for the Sacred Mountain 
and the thunder-devil bird. Was the evil behind us, or was it before ?Sabe 
Dios. That was for me to find out. 

Well, we traveled fast, so as to keep ahead out of sight; across the mesas 
and the arroyos and through among the little hills, with the sun growing 
hotter and the pinones and the cedars warm and sweet. My brother led far 
around the great pueblo of Taos, and the Sacred Mountain now stood high 
and beautiful, wooded clear to the top, you know, senor, and covered all 
with the blue haze which is the sign of the spirits. It was more distant than 
it seemed to be. too, so that when at last we reached its base beyond the 
smaller hills, the sun was nearing noon. 

kk We will camp at the thunder-devil bird place tonight,'’ my brother 
said. kk And wait. Are you strong?" 

"I am strong," said I. 

Then we commenced to climb indeed; up, and up, and up, in trees and 
bushes very thick, and around cliffs and rocks, and across fine parks 
where there were deer and turkeys. But we did not pause for deer and 
turkeys. Strange things I saw, senor, as we got higher: rocks painted with 
sacred signs, and prayer altars, and other medicine tokens left by the 
Pueblos to win the favor of Those Above. Some were very old. But we did 
not pause for these, either. After a time we arrived at a bench of rocks, far 
up on this Sacred Mountain. The bench faced to the south. Grass grew 
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among the rocks, the sun made comfort, and there was a cold spring 
blessing the spot. 

“We have done well,” spoke my brother. “Now we can rest, so as to 
be strong when we reach the thunder-devil bird place.” 

We drank, and lay down. 

“It is far, yet, my brother?” 1 asked. 

“It is far, by the way we go; but not so far as we have come. Look,” and 
he pointed. 

My eyes were good, in those days, seiior. Now below us we could see 
all the country flattened out; there was nothing between us and Picuris. 
The pueblo of Taos sat small, although its casas grandes are five and 
seven stories high. Picuris we could not see, because its houses mingled 
with the earth; but what I did see, when he pointed, was the Picuris people 
coming, like ants at our feet, to the mountain. 

“That is they?” 

“That is they. Do you feel the evil?” 

“No,” I answered. “I do not feel the evil now.” And it was difficult, 
sehor, to feel any evil here, in the sun, high on the beautiful mountain, 
near to God. “Do they bring it?” 

“Yes, they bring it. You shall feel it again, and you shall see it,” he 
said. “As for me, 1 hear it; I hear my woman and my sister crying. But we 
may rest; we have plenty of time to meet the evil when it comes, and to 
uncover its face.” 

We rested here a little time, until the Picuris ants had disappeared in the 
foothills; they had traveled more slowly than we, because of the old 
persons and the women, and also to search the country for the enemy 
Apaches. When the sun was about an hour lower my brother arose. 

“We shall go,” he said. “It will not be good to arrive at the thunder- 
devil bird place in the dark.” 

Now we climbed again. We climbed to the very top of the mountain, 
where the trees were shorter and the rocks larger. The sun had set for the 
world below, but it was still bright up here, when my brother stopped. 

“We are here,” he whispered. 

“At the thunder-devil bird place?” 

“Yes, brother.” 

As soon as the blood cleared out of my eyes, for we had hurried fast, I 
began to believe that there might be something in the thunder-devil bird 
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business after all. It was a devil place, sure enough: a black lake, not large, 
senor, sunk into black rock, walling it all about except at the end where we 
lay. The walls rose forty and fifty feet high, in almost a circle, and 
hollowed with caves; and at the farther end the mountaintop showed, 
black and gray and snow-patched in the sun. 

The sun shone on it, senor, but not on the little lake, so that the water 
was like thin tar, and seemed to have no bottom. Back of us were the trees 
that we had left; in front of us there were no trees, only the lake, ten feet 
below us, and beyond the lake, the walls, pitted like spoiled wild honey¬ 
comb. We could hear not a sound: the water seemed to have no ripples and 
no voice; the place had no breeze, no life; the sun had no power. It was a 
place very black, very dead, and very evil. 

At our end the lake narrowed, with a tongue that licked silently into a 
piece of low shore. The shore was lowest almost opposite us, and ran 
around this open end from cliffs to cliffs. There were white things 
scattered on the low shore, and splashes of white upon the cliff faces, and 
in the air a smell of death—a strange, bad smell, very disagreeable. 

“Do you feel anything now, brother?" Antonio asked me, whispering. 

“I feel an evil, but you say that our evil is coming," I whispered back. 

“You feel the evil that has been done here for the thunder-devil." 

“I smell it," I said. "Do I smell it?" 

“You smell it. Listen, now. I will tell you. You see that hole, in the wall 
across the lake and up ?" 

“Which hole?There are many." 

“The large hole, with a shelf in front of it, and a white streak staining 
the wall face below it." 

"I see it." 

“That is the house of the thunder-devil bird. He lives inside." 

“You know?" 

“I know. I have seen him on the shelf. The white stain is his droppings. 
The stain is broader than it looks to be from here, and the hole is larger than 
any room at the pueblo. And he himself is greater in size than a buffalo. 

“What is his kind?" I asked. 

“I cannot tell you. You shall see him for yourself, I think; but I have 
said that he is part bird and part snake. When he plunges into the lake the 
water rises and the thunder sounds. He can make the lake overflow down 
the mountain, the priests say, and there is water enough to cover all the 
world. So we feed him, that he may not have to hunt." 
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“Does he always stay here, then?” 

“Yes, he stays here while he is content.” 

“Can he fly?” 

“His wings are short, but he can fly on the thunder. The priests have 
seen him in the clouds. He likes the water best; and some day he may ride 
the water, when it overflows to drown the world. He does not see well 
except in blackness. That is why the lake is black, and the rocks are black, 
to make the nights black.” 

“And those other white things. What are they?” 

“They are his droppings, and the bones of things that he has eaten. 
Sometimes he comes to the shore, at night, to eat what he finds. He can 
cling to the walls like a bat, too, with his wings.” 

“Now tell me of the evil that threatens us, my brother,” I besought. 

“No, not yet. You will see. We are here. Let us stay where we are till 
morning, and Those Above will guard us. I got a good sign when I 
prayed.” 

The rocks between which we lay were taller than we. They, and the 
other rocks, were like rocks that had been melted black in a hot fire. We 
ate a little dried meat. Now the sun was just touching the mountaintop, 
before he sank entirely. To the world below he had been sunk some time. 
The lake was growing blacker, and the blackness was rising up the walls, 
and we could scarcely see the hole in which the thunder-devil lived. Night 
gathered swiftly here, senor, so that soon we two were lying all in the 
blackness, and even the mountaintop had been swallowed. The sense of 
evil was very strong. I had little doubt, now, but that it was the place of 
some devil. 

A change of air came blowing toward us from up the lake, and with it 
that smell. Yes, senor, the breeze carried a stench like the stench of a den 
of rattlesnakes, truly a devil stench and a death stench, enough to make a 
man sicken and fear. My brother and I lay pressed closed for warmth and 
company, but we did not speak. It seemed to me that something was about 
to happen, in the stench and the stillness. 

Then we heard a sound, breaking the night in two. It was a sound that I 
cannot describe—a harsh sound, harsher than the sound of locked wagon 
wheels grating over rocks. That is the only way I can tell you of it, but it 
was a sound terrible, made by a voice, in the darkness. 

I felt my brother tremble. 
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“The thunder-devil is out/' he whispered. ‘‘That is he. Listen." 

We listened, and smelled the evil stench. Again the thunder-devil 
called, with his loud croak; and up the lake, toward where he lived, we 
heard a scratching in the blackness. That brought out the sweat, sehor, 
cold and sticky. My brother muttered, praying to his Those Above. 

“Try your medicine," he said to me. “But only a little of it. Do not 
throw it away. We shall need it in the morning." 

“In the name of God and the Most Holy Virgin, stay where you are, 
devil," I cried. 

Whether the words reached him I did not know; but we heard nothing 
more, then. 

"He is hungry , and waiting," my brother whispered. "I think we are 
safe, for tomorrow he will be fed, and he knows. It is the time. Twice a 
year, on thunder-devil bird day, he is fed full. It lasts him a long time; his 
throat is small, and when he is full, he sleeps. He is never allowed to get 
too hungry." 

We lay there. The stars were very bright above, but the darkness around 
us was very thick, and through our blankets the night w as very cold and the 
rocks hard. The stench continued. Once again we heard the thunder-devil 
call, and he rattled his claws; he was no nearer, though, and seeing that he 
kept his distance we grew less afraid. 

"He is waiting for tomorrow ," my brother said. 

"Then the people from the pueblo come?" 

"At sunrise. And I look to you to shrivel the thunder-devil bird. That is 
the only way to kill the evil that they bring." 

"The evil that threatens and makes our women cry?" 

"So I have said. It is in the priests' hands, not far What we have smelt 
and heard is only a sign. ’’ 

Well, the night seemed long, sehor, while we lay and tried not to shiver, 
and the stars slowly passed. I think that we slept a little; but when the 
darkness paled I was awake, and so was he. Pretty soon we sat up, in our 
blankets; we ate a few mouthfuls of our meat, and watched the mountain- 
top brighten, until the time when we might see the thunder-devil bird hole. 
Thanks to God, the day had arrived and we were safe; for when the gray 
had crept down into the place, we saw nothing but the cliffs and the lake. 
The thunder-devil bird cave looked empty, all the lake was quiet; he had 
gone inside his house, away from the day. 

The sunshine struck the mountaintop first, and began to flow down¬ 
ward. Then my brother bade: 
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“Listen!” 

I listened, and I heard a singing in the distance. It was the thunder-devil 
chant. The singing grew louder, and I knew that the pueblo people were 
coming. My brother sat straighter and threw off his blanket. 

“They are coming, and the evil,” he said. “Let us be ready to face the 
evil and the thunder-devil with your medicine. Are you strong?” 

“With the help of God I am strong,” said I. “I want to know what that 
evil is.” 

“You shall know,” he answered. “And very soon. And while you 
work your medicine I will stand by you, for it is an evil that we share, and 
perhaps Those Above will help us also.” 

The singing drew nearer, from beyond the end of the lake. And we 
looked, and just as the sunshine reached us, there they came, into the 
open, out of the trees, with their priests leading, bearing a canopy, senor. 
As a procession they came, singing the thunder-devil chant—and in the 
name of God, senor, that was a sight; for every man and woman was 
without clothing, as naked as when bom. 

This was evil enough. I had seen naked Indians before, but never so 
many at once. However, it was a custom, and not wrong in the sight of 
their gods. Those Above. 

“Shall we wait?” I asked. 

“Wait,” he said. “You shall see; there will be more for you.” 

“What is under the canopy?’ ’ 

“The evil.” And the voice of my brother was so fierce that I feared. 

Then I heard the sound of the night. The chanting filled all the place, 
and the sound had answered, harsh and grating and glad—the call from 
the thunder-devil. It made me gaze quickly; and I saw him. He was 
coming out of his hole, into the sunshine, for the hole faced the east. Santo 
Dios , senor, you may not wish to believe, but he it was, the thunder-devil 
bird. (I heard the squatted Antonio breathing quickly, all intent, and I felt 
the truth of the earnest old senor.) A devil indeed, as he emerged, part 
bird, part snake, just as I had been told. First there came his bird bill and 
snake head, with round, staring eyes; then his long, scaly snake neck, as 
long as my body, but thin and round; then his scaly bird body, on short legs 
with clawed feet. A body as large as that of a cow, senor, having no tail, 
and ending suddenly. He called again, opening his mouth, which had 
teeth; and he flapped his wings; short wings; but he did not fly. He sat 
there, holding fast on the edge of his shelf, weaving his neck and 
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answering the people, with his eyes (as large as saucers, senor) open to the 
sun. They had no lids, senor; no lids any more than the eyes of a snake; and 
whether he could see or not, quien sabe? But it was terrible to witness him 
gazing into the sun. 

And such a stench from his body and his breath! The stench of the night, 
only worse. Truly, an evil stench. 

“ Santisima! Guard us!" I cried. 

“He hears. He is ready," my brother said in a strange voice. “Look! 
They are making ready, too, and bringing what you are here to see. Now 
you shall know the evil thing that is upon us." 

When the thunder-devil bird had answered, the people had answered 
back, shouting; they were singing the chant and dancing like mad, at the 
end of the lake almost across from us—dancing all except the priests and 
two who were women. But the two women were flat upon their faces, and 
the priests were taking out what had been carried under the canopy. Now 
they held the things up: held them up toward the thunder-devil bird, senor; 
but no evil things, only two naked little babies, which moved not, as if 
asleep. 

Notnbre de Dios! I heard my brother speaking fast. 

“Brother! It is the offering to the thunder-devil bird. Your nino and my 
tiitio: Twice a year two babies to the thunder-devil bird. Now you know 
why the women cry, and what the evil is that has come upon us. Those 
Above have permitted it, because the people have permitted it, and fear is 
great and the priests strong. In a moment they will throw the ninos where 
the thunder-devil will smell them, out in the water; and they will go. 
Quick! If your medicine is stronger, shrivel the thunder-devil." 

Then I think I turned a little crazy, senor, with all my blood bursting my 
head and blinding me. I cared nothing for the thunder-devil; I wished only 
to save those babies from the water. I stood up, and shouted, and not 
waiting I leaped straight out, down into the lake. Waist deep it happened to 
be, at this place, and I held my gun high and, shouting, I plowed across. 
Right behind me there came my brother, Antonio, who was this Antonio’s 
father—the father of the little Antonio in the arms of a priest. Yes; this 
Antonio and my own nino were to be offered to the thunder-devil bird. 

The people saw us, and they heard us; and the priests knew. 

“Kill, kill!" they cried. “A stranger is in the thunder-devil bird place. 
He shall die, and he who brought him. It is more food for the thunder- 
devil." 
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We were in the water and they all were on the shore. The men shouted 
together; they ran; they picked up rocks, and the thunder-devil was 
squawking and stenching; but I saw my niho, and I saw my wife lifting her 
face, and I called. 

“Friends! You are doing me an evil thing. That is my baby and that is 
my brother’s baby. Shame on you! I am here. You know me. I have lived 
with you. Be careful now, or some of you shall go to feed the thunder- 
devil.’’ 

“Kill, kill!’’ the priests ordered; and the rocks began to fly. 

“Quick, with your medicine! Shrivel them all except yours and mine,’’ 
Antonio begged, breathing hard beside me. 

“Wait!’’ I shouted again. “Let us talk.’’ 

“No. The time has come,’’ said the chief priest. And they raised the 
little babies, to throw them; but I called, and they saw my gun pointed at 
them. You remember that I had taken my gun, thanks to God, senor. 

“Stop! Listen, or one of you priests shall die and be thunder-devil 
meat,’’ I warned. 

That halted them indeed. The priests had no power against good powder 
and lead. 

“What do you want?’ ’ they asked. 

“I want the babies. Leave them safe, and go.’’ 

“No. That is impossible. The thunder-devil bird has been promised. 
You see him. He is waiting. It is commanded by Those Above, or we all 
shall die by the thunder. ’’ 

“I will shrivel the thunder-devil, then,’’ I said. “He shall live no 
longer.’’ 

At that, senor, the women cried out. Dios , how they cried out! 

“He will shrivel the thunder-devil! Our brother says he will shrivel the 
thunder-devil!’’ 

“He lies,’’ the priests shouted. “Who can shrivel the thunder-devil 
bird? It is a god. It will live forever. Kill him before the thunder-devil 
bums us up for listening to the lie. Kill him, and that other who stands 
beside him, so we can make the sacrifice and go.’’ 

But the women cried louder. 

“No, no. Let him try. We hate the thunder-devil that takes our babies. 
It is time that he should die, or else we would die.’’ 

And senor, they ran forward, themselves, and they fought back the 
men, on the shore, who were stoning us. Yes, it was wonderful to see the 
women, even the old ones, fighting back the men—and all clothesless, 
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but not ashamed, like animals. Some of the men, too, were shouting for 
us; and others were angry, the same as the priests. 

“Shrivel him quick,” spoke Antonio, to me, “if you can; for time is 
short. I will protect you.” And now he also shouted, bending his bow at 
the priests, “Our brother can do it. I say so. Stand where you are, priests. 
We are here to destroy the thunder-devil or die. ” 

The thunder-devil had been squawking, as I have said, senor; but now a 
greater shout yet arose, making me look. Dios, he had grown impatient; 
he had lowered his snake neck, stretching it down from his shelf; and, 
caramba , he was about to plunge! 

“Save us! Save us!” the people cried. “He is coming.” And the 
women called: “Shrivel him, brother!” And the men called: “Give him 
the meat!" 

“Meat for the thunder-devil bird,” shouted the priests. “Meat he shall 
have. Back from the shore!” 

Todos los scintos! The lake was no place for the thunder-devil bird and 
us, at the same time. I not being a padre, I doubted if any of my words 
would travel fast enough through that hubbub to catch him; something 
more certain must be done; and in the instant, while he teetered, I raised 
my gun— 

‘ 'Si, si ” the squatting Antonio uttered. His black eyes blazed. “El 
escopetci!” Evidently temporal weapons appealed to him more than 
spiritual He was war captain. 

The old senor paused, to summon: “Maria! Here! Bring the gun.” 

The wrinkled Maria appeared at once, running out with a gun. An 
ancient, battered fusil it was, its lock tied fast with flinty rawhide. The old 
senor eagerly seized it. 

k This very gun I raised. It is a poor piece, senor, but it was my best; and 
a good gun, in those days. I raised it—so.” He aimed, strong again with 
youth . . . 

I called upon all the saints to help the bullet through the thunder-devil’s 
coat of mail, and I fired—Bang!” The imaginary recoil drove him back 
into his chair. “It was that, or nothing. The priests howled; but the 
thunder-devil, he howled too. Mira! See him! By the will of God the ball 
had gone home into him. He had fallen over, he flopped—” 

“Viva! Muy bien!” our Antonio panted. 

“Thanks to God!” old Maria exclaimed. Stdbueno, bueno!’’ 

“Hurrah!” I encouraged. 

He flopped about, screaming and scattering blood and stench so that 
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you could scarcely see the cave. Over the edge of the shelf he slipped; 
there he hung, on the face of the cliff, with one wing hooked like a bat’s 
into the rock. Like a bat’s it was, senor, leathery, and longer than I had 
thought. He extended from the shelf clear to the water, senor, and his 
blood hissed when it struck. Then his strength failed him; he let go; he 
landed with a great splash, he disappeared, and all the lake began to boil 
red with his struggles. Once his neck writhed out. En el nombre , senor, it 
was time for us to get our legs away. I tell you, in half a minute we were on 
the shore. That was another scene. The women were dancing and singing 
— “He has killed the thunder-devil!’’ they cried. “With his magic bullet 
he has killed the thunder-devil bird!’’ The men were staring at the lake; 
and the priests had their mouths open but nothing to say. 

No thunder came; pretty soon the lake quieted. Then my women and my 
brother’s woman walked straight to the priests. “The thunder-devil is 
dead,’’ they said. “We will take our babies.’’ So they took them, and 
breathed upon them, and coaxed them back to life, for they had been put 
asleep with medicine. 

Then the men came to me and one after another grasped my hand. 
“You are a great man,’’ they said. “The bad god lost his power to you. 
Stay with us and keep us from further evil.’’ 

“No!’’ said the chief priest. “The thunder-devil is not dead. He was 
weak. The magic bullet surprised him. He is resting at the bottom of the 
lake, a mile deep. He will be well in one day, and very hungry. Unless we 
throw this man in to him he will ride the water down upon us and destroy 
us all.’’ 

“That is a lie,’’ I said. “Who will wait here with me and watch?’’ 

“I will,” spoke my brother. And there were others. Then the people 
went back down to the pueblo; and my brother and I, and our women and 
three men waited beside the lake for three days. On the third day the 
carcass of the thunder-devil bird floated to the top. He was still dead, and 
he stunk very badly, for he was flesh and blood. We took signs from him, 
and we went down to the town, and from that time to this, senor, I have 
been well thought of by the Picuris. Yes, as you have seen, and as 
Antonio, here, who was a baby then and is war captain now, can tell you. 

My old senor settled into his shawl, tired out. 

“You are an American, senor,” he added. “You read in books. Now, 
what do you say that the thunder-devil was?” 

“I believe, but I cannot say,” I answered. “You took a sign?” 
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“Maria!’’ he bade. “The devil sign.” 

Maria scuttled in, she scuttled out, and handed something to him. He 
passed it to me. 

‘This is one, senor.” 

It was a fragment of parchment skin, about the size of one’s palm, set 
with scales like mica dollars,and with a round hole through it. 

“That,” said he, “is where the good God and Mary directed my bullet. 
The head I could show you at Picuris.” 

“Perhaps an extinct kind of pterodactyl, senor,” I ventured wisely. I 
tried to find the words. “Un dragon alado y furioso —a terrible winged 
dragon.” 

“Indeed, yes. So the padre said, to whom I made confession. A devil, 
sure enough. Now I have finished.” 

The squatting Antonio arose. He stood tall and straight, older than I had 
at first supposed. 

“ Bueno he muttered. “It is all true. I was there.” He shook hands 
with me. “ Adios He drew his blanket over his shoulders and stalked 
out. 


Herbert George Wells (1866-1946) was an important social 
thinker and one of the great pioneers of modem science fiction. 
The author of such seminal novels as The Time Machine (1895), 
The Island of Doctor Moreau (1896), The Invisible Man (1897), 
and The War of the Worlds (1898), he also produced many 
notable shorter works of science fiction and fantasy. 

For this collection we have chosen what is perhaps his most 
famous short story, an account of an explorer’s poignant romance 
with a young member of an isolated South American cult. 


H. C. Wells 

THE COUNTRY 
OF THE BLIND 


Three hundred miles and more from Chimborazo, one hundred from the 
snows of Cotopaxi, in the wildest wastes of Ecuador’s Andes, there lies 
that mysterious mountain valley, cut off from the world of men, the 
Country of the Blind. Long years ago that valley lay so far open to the 
world that men might come at last through frightful gorges and over an icy 
pass into its equable meadows; and thither indeed men came, a family or 
so of Peruvian half-breeds fleeing from the lust and tyranny of an evil 
Spanish ruler. Then came the stupendous outbreak of Mindobamba, when 
it was night in Quito for seventeen days, and the water was boiling at 
Yaguachi and all the fish floating dying even as far as Guayaquil; every¬ 
where along the Pacific slopes there were landslips and swift thawings and 
sudden floods, and one whole side of the old Arauca crest slipped and 
came down in thunder, and cut off the Country of the Blind for ever from 
the exploring feet of men. But one of these early settlers had chanced to be 
on the hither side of the gorges when the world had so terribly shaken 
itself, and he perforce had to forget his wife and his child and all the 
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friends and possessions he had left up there, and start life over again in the 
lower world. He started it again but ill, blindness overtook him, and he 
died of punishment in the mines; but the story he told begot a legend that 
lingers along the length of the Cordilleras of the Andes to this day. 

He told of his reason for venturing back from that fastness, into which 
he had first been carried lashed to a llama, beside a vast bale of gear, when 
he was a child. The valley, he said, had in it all that the heart of man could 
desire—sweet water, pasture, an even climate, slopes of rich brown soil 
with tangles of a shrub that bore an excellent fruit, and on one side great 
hanging forests of pine that held the avalanches high. Far overhead, on 
three sides, vast cliffs of gray-green rock were capped by cliffs of ice; but 
the glacier stream came not to them but flowed away by the farther slopes, 
and only now and then huge ice masses fell on the valley side. In this 
valley it neither rained nor snowed, but the abundant springs gave a rich 
green pasture, that irrigation would spread over all the valley space. The 
settlers did well indeed there. Their beasts did well and multiplied, and but 
one thing marred their happiness. Yet it was enough to mar it greatly. A 
strange disease had come upon them, and had made all the children bom to 
them there—and indeed, several older children also—blind. It was to 
seek some charm or antidote against this plague of blindness that he had 
with fatigue and danger and difficulty returned down the gorge. In those 
days, in such cases, men did not think of germs and infection but of sins; 
and it seemed to him that the reason of this affliction must lie in the 
negligence of these priestless immigrants to set up a shrine so soon as they 
entered the valley. He wanted a shrine—a handsome, cheap, effectual 
shrine—to be erected in the valley; he wanted relics and suchlike potent 
things of faith, blessed objects and mysterious medals and prayers. In his 
wallet he had a bar of native silver for which he would not account; he 
insisted there was none in the valley with something of the insistence of an 
inexpert liar. They had all clubbed their money and ornaments together, 
having little need for such treasure up there, he said, to buy them holy help 
against their ill I figure this dim-eyed young mountaineer, sunburnt, 
gaunt, and anxious, hat-brim clutched feverishly, a man all unused to the 
ways of the lower world, telling this story to some keen-eyed, attentive 
priest before the great convulsion; I can picture him presently seeking to 
return with pious and infallible remedies against that trouble, and the 
infinite dismay with which he must have faced the tumbled vastness where 
the gorge had once come out. But the rest of his story of mischances is lost 
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to me, save that I know of his evil death after several years. Poor stray 
from that remoteness! The stream that had once made the gorge now 
bursts from the mouth of a rocky cave, and the legend his poor, ill-told 
story set going developed into the legend of a race of blind men some¬ 
where 4 'over there’ ’ one may still hear today. 

And amidst the little population of that now isolated and forgotten 
valley the disease ran its course. The old became groping and purblind, the 
young saw but dimly, and the children that were bom to them saw never at 
all. But life was very easy in that snow-rimmed basin, lost to all the world, 
with neither thorns nor briars, with no evil insects nor any beasts save the 
gentle breed of llamas they had lugged and thrust and followed up the beds 
of the shrunken rivers in the gorges up which they had come. The seeing 
had become purblind so gradually that they scarcely noted their loss. They 
guided the sightless youngsters hither and thither until they knew the 
whole valley marvellously, and when at last sight died out among them the 
race lived on. They had even time to adapt themselves to the blind control 
of fire, which they made carefully in stoves of stone. They were a simple 
strain of people at the first, unlettered, only slightly touched with the 
Spanish civilization, but with something of a tradition of the arts of old 
Peru and of its lost philosophy. Generation followed generation. They 
forgot many things; they devised many things. Their tradition of the 
greater world they came from became mythical in color and uncertain. In 
all things save sight they were strong and able; and presently the chance of 
birth and heredity sent one who had an original mind and who could talk 
and persuade among them, and then afterwards another. These two 
passed, leaving their effects, and the little community grew in numbers 
and in understanding, and met and settled social and economic problems 
that arose. Generation followed generation. There came a time when a 
child was bom who was fifteen generations from that ancestor who went 
out of the valley with a bar of silver to seek God’s aid, and who never 
returned. Thereabouts it chanced that a man came into this community 
from the outer world. And this is the story of that man. 

He was a mountaineer from the country near Quito, a man who had 
been down to the sea and had seen the world, a reader of books in an 
original way, an acute and enterprising man, and he was taken on by a 
party of Englishmen who had come out to Ecuador to climb mountains, to 
replace one of their three Swiss guides who had fallen ill. He climbed here 
and he climbed there, and then came the attempt on Parascotopetl, the 
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Matterhorn of the Andes, in which he was lost to the outer world. The 
story of the accident has been written a dozen times. Pointer's narrative is 
the best. He tells how the party worked their difficult and almost vertical 
way up to the very foot of the last and greatest precipice, and how they 
built a night shelter amidst the snow upon a little shelf of rock, and, with a 
touch of real dramatic power, how’ presently they found Nunez had gone 
from them. They shouted, and there was no reply; shouted and whistled, 
and for the rest of that night they slept no more. 

As the morning broke they saw' the traces of his fall. It seems impossible 
he could have uttered a sound. He had slipped eastward toward the 
unknown side of the mountain; far below he had struck a steep slope of 
snow, and ploughed his way dow n it in the midst of a snow avalanche. His 
track went straight to the edge of a frightful precipice, and beyond that 
everything w as hidden. Far, far below’, and hazy with distance, they could 
see trees rising out of a narrow', shut-in valley—the lost Country of the 
Blind. But they did not know it was the lost Country' of the Blind, nor 
distinguish it in any way from any other narrow' streak of upland valley. 
Unnerved by this disaster, they abandoned their attempt in the afternoon, 
and Pointer was called away to the war before he could make another 
attack. To this day Parascotopetl lifts an unconquered crest, and Pointer's 
shelter crumbles unvisited amidst the snows. 

And the man who fell survived. 

At the end of the slope he fell a thousand feet, and came down in the 
midst of a cloud of snow upon a snow' slope even steeper than the one 
above. Down this he was whirled, stunned and insensible, but without a 
bone broken in his body; and then at last came to gentler slopes, and at last 
rolled out and lay still, buried amidst a softening heap of the white masses 
that had accompanied and saved him. He came to himself with a dim fancy 
that he was ill in bed; then realized his position with a mountaineer’s 
intelligence, and worked himself loose, and later a rest or so, out until he 
saw the stars. He rested flat upon his chest for a space, wondering where 
he was and what had happened to him. He explored his limbs, and 
discovered that several of his buttons were gone and his coat turned over 
his head. His knife had gone from his pocket and his hat was lost, though 
he had tied it under his chin. He recalled that he had been looking for loose 
stones to raise his piece of the shelter wall. His ice-axe had disappeared. 

He decided he must have fallen, and looked up to see, exaggerated by 
the ghastly light of the rising moon, the tremendous flight he had taken. 
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For a while he lay, gazing blankly at that vast pale cliff towering above, 
rising moment by moment out of a subsiding tide of darkness. Its phantas¬ 
mal mysterious beauty held him for a space, and then he was seized with a 
paroxysm of sobbing laughter. . . . 

After a great interval of time he became aware that he was near the 
lower edge of the snow. Below, down what was now a moonlit and 
practicable slope, he saw the dark and broken appearance of rock-strewn 
turf. He struggled to his feet, aching in every joint and limb, got down 
painfully from the heaped loose snow about him, went downward until he 
was on the turf, and there dropped rather than lay beside a boulder, drank 
deep from the flask in his inner pocket, and instantly fell asleep. . . . 

He was awakened by the singing of birds in the trees far below. 

He sat up and perceived he was on a little alp at the foot of a vast 
precipice, that was grooved by the gully down which he and his snow had 
come. Over against him another wall of rock reared itself against the sky. 
The gorge between these precipices ran east and west and was full of the 
morning sunlight, which lit to the westward the mass of fallen mountain 
that closed the descending gorge. Below him it seemed there was a 
precipice equally steep, but behind the snow in the gully he found a sort of 
chimney cleft dripping with snow-water down which a desperate man 
might venture. He found it easier than it seemed, and came at last to 
another desolate alp, and then after a rock climb of no particular difficulty 
to a steep slope of trees. He took his bearings and turned his face up the 
gorge, for he saw it opened out above green meadows, among which he 
now glimpsed quite distinctly a cluster of stone huts of unfamiliar fashion. 
At times his progress was like clambering along the face of a wall, and 
after a time the rising sun ceased to strike along the gorge, the voices of the 
singing birds died away, and the air grew cold and dark about him. But the 
distant valley with its houses was all the brighter for that. He came 
presently to talus, and among the rocks he noted—for he was an observant 
man—an unfamiliar fern that seemed to clutch out of the crevices with 
intense green hands. He picked a frond or so and gnawed its stalk and 
found it helpful. 

About midday he came at last out of the throat of the gorge into the plain 
and the sunlight. He was stiff and weary; he sat down in the shadow of a 
rock, filled up his flask with water from a spring and drank it down, and 
remained for a time resting before he went on to the houses. 

They were very strange to his eyes, and indeed the whole aspect of that 
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valley became, as he regarded it, queerer and more unfamiliar. The 
greater part of its surface was lush green meadow, starred with many 
beautiful flowers, irrigated with extraordinary care, and bearing evidence 
of systematic cropping piece by piece. High up and ringing the valley 
about was a wall, and what happened to be a circumferential water 
channel, from which the little trickles of water that fed the meadow plants 
came, and on the higher slopes above this flocks of llamas cropped the 
scanty herbage. Sheds, apparently shelters or feeding places for the 
llamas, stood against the boundary wall here and there. The irrigation 
streams ran together into a main channel down the center of the valley, and 
this was enclosed on either side by a wall breast high. This gave a 
singularly urban quality to this secluded place, a quality that was greatly 
enhanced by the fact that a number of paths paved with black and white 
stones, and each with a curious little kerb at the side, ran hither and thither 
in an orderly manner. The houses of the central village were quite unlike 
the casual and higgledy-piggledy agglomeration of the mountain villages 
he knew; they stood in a continuous row on either side of a central street of 
astonishing cleanness; here and there their parti-colored facade was 
pierced by a door, and not a solitary window broke their even frontage. 
They were parti-colored with extraordinary irregularity; smeared with a 
sort of plaster that was sometimes grey, sometimes drab, sometimes 
slate-colored or dark brown; and it was the sight of this wild plastering first 
brought the word “blind” into the thoughts of the explorer. “The good 
man who did that/* he thought, “must have been as blind as a bat.” 

He descended a steep place, and so came to the wall and channel that 
ran about the valley, near where the latter spouted out its surplus contents 
into the deeps of the gorge in a thin and wavering thread of cascade. He 
could now see a number of men and women resting on piled heaps of 
grass, as if taking a siesta, in the remoter part of the meadow, and nearer 
the village a number of recumbent children, and then nearer at hand three 
men carrying pails on yokes along a little path that ran from the encircling 
wall toward the houses. These latter were clad in garments of llama cloth 
and boots and belts of leather, and they wore caps of cloth with back and 
ear flaps. They followed one another in single file, walking slowly and 
yawning as they walked, like men who have been up all night. There was 
something so reassuringly prosperous and respectable in their bearing that 
after a moment’s hesitation Nunez stood forward as conspicuously as 
possible on his rock, and gave vent to a mighty shout that echoed round the 
valley. 
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The three men stopped, and moved their heads as though they were 
looking about them. They turned their faces this way and that, and Nunez 
gesticulated with freedom. But they did not appear to see him for all his 
gestures, and after a time, directing themselves toward the mountains far 
away to the right, they shouted as if in answer. Nunez bawled again, and 
then once more, and as he gestured ineffectually the word “blind” came 
up to the top of his thoughts. “The fools must be blind,” he said. 

When at last, after much shouting and wrath, Nunez crossed the stream 
by a little bridge, came through a gate in the wall, and approached them, 
he was sure that they were blind. He was sure that this was the Country of 
the Blind of which the legends told. Conviction had sprung upon him, and 
a sense of great and rather enviable adventure. The three stood side by 
side, not looking at him, but with their ears directed toward him, judging 
him by his unfamiliar steps. They stood close together like men a little 
afraid, and he could see their eyelids closed and sunken, as though the 
very balls beneath had shrunk away. There was an expression near awe on 
their faces. 

“A man,” one said, in hardly recognizable Spanish—“a man it is—a 
man or a spirit—coming down from the rocks.” 

But Nunez advanced with the confident steps of a youth who enters 
upon life. All the old stories of the lost valley and the Country of the Blind 
had come back to his mind, and through his thoughts ran this old proverb, 
as if it were a refrain— 

“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King.” 

“In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is King.” 

And very civilly he gave them greeting. He talked to them and used his 
eyes. 

“Where does he come from, brother Pedro?” asked one. 

“Down out of the rocks.” 

“Over the mountains I come,” said Nunez, “out of the country beyond 
there—where man can see. From near Bogota, where there are a hundred 
thousands of people, and where the city passes out of sight.” 

“Sight?” muttered Pedro. “Sight?” 

“He comes,” said the second blind man, “out of the rocks.” 

The cloth of their coats Nunez saw was curiously fashioned, each with a 
different sort of stitching. 

They startled him by a simultaneous movement toward him, each with a 
hand outstretched. He stepped back from the advance of these spread 
fingers. 
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“Come hither,” said the third blind man, following his motion and 
clutching him neatly. 

And they held Nunez and felt him over, saying no word further until 
they had done so. 

“Carefully,” he cried, with a finger in his eye, and found they thought 
that organ, with its fluttering lids, a queer thing in him. They went over it 
again. 

“A strange creature, Correa,” said the one called Pedro. “Feel the 
coarseness of his hair. Like a llama’s hair.” 

“Rough he is as the rocks that begot him,” said Correa, investigating 
Nunez’s unshaven chin with a soft and slightly moist hand. “Perhaps he 
will grow finer.” Nunez struggled a little under their examination, but 
they gripped him firm. 

“Carefully,” he said again. 

“He speaks,” said the third man. “Certainly he is a man.” 

“Ugh!” said Pedro, at the roughness of his coat. 

“And you have come into the world?” asked Pedro. 

“Out of the world. Over the mountains and glaciers; right over above 
there, halfway to the sun. Out of the great big world that goes down, 
twelve days’ journey to the sea. ’ ’ 

They scarcely seemed to heed him. “Our fathers have told us men may 
be made by the forces of Nature,” said Correa. “It is the warmth of things 
and moisture, and rottenness—rottenness.” 

“Let us lead him to the elders,” said Pedro. 

“Shout first,” said Correa, “lest the children be afraid. This is a 
marvelous occasion.” 

So they shouted, and Pedro went first and took Nunez by the hand to 
lead him to the houses. 

He drew his hand away. “I can see,” he said. 

“See?” said Correa. 

“Yes, see,” said Nunez, turning toward him, and stumbled against 
Pedro’s pail. 

“His senses are still imperfect,” said the third blind man. “He stum¬ 
bles, and talks unmeaning words. Lead him by the hand.” 

“As you will,” said Nunez, and was led along, laughing. 

It seemed they knew nothing of sight. 

Well, all in good time he would teach them. 

He heard people shouting, and saw a number of figures gathering 
together in the middle roadway of the village. 
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He found it taxed his nerve and patience more than he had anticipated, 
that first encounter with the population of the Country of the Blind. The 
place seemed larger as he drew near to it, and the smeared plasterings 
queerer, and a crowd of children and men and women (the women and 
girls, he was pleased to note, had some of them quite sweet faces, for all 
that their eyes were shut and sunken) came about him, holding on to him, 
touching him with soft, sensitive hands, smelling at him, and listening at 
every word he spoke. Some of the maidens and children, however, kept 
aloof as if afraid, and indeed his voice seemed coarse and rude beside their 
softer notes. They mobbed him. His three guides kept close to him with an 
effect of proprietorship, and said again and again, “A wild man out of the 
rocks.” 

“Bogota,” he said. “Bogota. Over the mountain crests.” 

“A wild man—using wild words,” said Pedro. “Did you hear that— 
Bogota? His mind is hardly formed yet. He has only the beginnings of 
speech.” 

A little boy nipped his hand. “Bogota!” he said mockingly. 

“Ay! A city to your village, I come from the great world—where men 
have eyes and see.” 

“His name’s Bogota,” they said. 

“He stumbled,” said Correa, “stumbled twice as we came hither.” 

“Bring him to the elders.” 

And they thrust him suddenly through a doorway into a room as black as 
pitch, save at the end there faintly glowed a fire. The crowd closed in 
behind him and shut out all but the faintest glimmer of day , and before he 
could arrest himself he had fallen headlong over the feet of a seated man. 
His arm, outflung, struck the face of someone else as he went down; he 
felt the soft impact of features and heard a cry of anger, for a moment he 
struggled against a number of hands that clutched him. It was a one-sided 
fight. An inkling of the situation came to him, and he lay quiet. 

“I fell down,” he said; “I couldn’t see in this pitchy darkness.” 

There was a pause as if the unseen persons about him tried to understand 
his words. Then the voice of Correa said: “He is but newly formed. He 
stumbles as he walks and mingles words that mean nothing with his 
speech.” 

Others also said things about him that he heard or understood im¬ 
perfectly. 

“May I sit up?” he asked, in a pause. “I will not struggle against you 
again.” 
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They consulted and let him rise. 

The voice of an older man began to question him, and Nunez found 
himself trying to explain the great world out of which he had fallen, and 
the sky and mountains and sight and suchlike marvels, to these elders who 
sat in darkness in the Country of the Blind. And they would believe and 
understand nothing whatever he told them, a thing quite outside his 
expectation. They would not even understand many of his words. For 
fourteen generations these people had been blind and cut off from all the 
seeing world; the names for all the things of sight had faded and changed; 
the story of the outer world was faded and changed to a child’s story; and 
they had ceased to concern themselves with anything beyond the rocky 
slopes above their circling wall. Blind men of genius had risen among 
them and questioned the shreds of belief and tradition they had brought 
with them from their seeing days, and had dismissed all these things as idle 
fancies, and replaced them with new and saner explanations. Much of 
their imagination had shriveled with their eyes, and they had made for 
themselves new imaginations with their ever more sensitive ears and 
fingertips. Slowly Nunez realized this; that his expectation of wonder and 
reverence at his origin and his gifts were not to be borne out; and after his 
poor attempt to explain sight to them had been set aside as the confused 
version of a new-made being describing the marvels of his incoherent 
sensations, he subsided, a little dashed, into listening to their instruction. 
And the eldest of the blind men explained to him life and philosophy and 
religion, how that the world (meaning their valley) had been first an empty 
hollow in the rocks, and then had come, first, inanimate things without the 
gift of touch, and llamas and a few other creatures that had little sense, and 
then men, and at last angels, whom one could hear singing and making 
fluttering sounds, but whom no one could touch at all, which puzzled 
Nunez greatly until he thought of the birds. 

He went on to tell Nunez how this time had been divided into the warm 
and the cold, which are the blind equivalents of day and night, and how it 
was good to sleep in the warm and work during the cold, so that now, but 
for his advent, the whole town of the blind would have been asleep. He 
said Nunez must have been specially created to learn and serve the 
wisdom they had acquired, and that for all his mental incoherency and 
stumbling behavior he must have courage and do his best to learn, and at 
that all the people in the doorway murmured encouragingly. He said the 
night—for the blind call their day night—was now far gone, and it 
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behooved everyone to go back to sleep. He asked Nunez if he knew how to 
sleep, and Nunez said he did, but that before sleep he wanted food. 

They brought him food—llama’s milk in a bowl, and rough salted 
bread—and led him to a lonely place to eat out of their hearing, and 
afterwards to slumber until the chill of the mountain evening roused them 
to begin their day again. But Nunez slumbered not at all. 

Instead, he sat up in the place where they had left him, resting his limbs 
and turning the unanticipated circumstances of his arrival over and over in 
his mind. 

Every now and then he laughed, sometimes with amusement, and 
sometimes with indignation. 

“Unformed mind!” he said. “Got no senses yet! They little know 
they’ve been insulting their heaven-sent king and master. I see I must 
bring them to reason. Let me think—let me think.” 

He was still thinking when the sun set. 

Nunez had an eye for all beautiful things, and it seemed to him that the 
glow upon the snowfields and glaciers that rose about the valley on every 
side was the most beautiful thing he had ever seen. His eyes went from that 
inaccessible glory to the village and irrigated fields, fast sinking into the 
twilight, and suddenly a wave of emotion took him, and he thanked God 
from the bottom of his heart that the power of sight had been given him. 

He heard a voice calling to him from out of the village. 

“Ya ho there, Bogota! Come hither!” 

At that he stood up smiling. He would show these people once and for 
all what sight would do for a man. They would seek him, but not find him. 

“You move not, Bogota,” said the voice. 

He laughed noiselessly, and made two stealthy steps aside from the 
path. 

“Trample not on the grass, Bogota; it is not allowed.” 

Nunez had scarcely heard the sound he made himself. He stopped, 
amazed. 

The owner of the voice came running up the piebald path toward him. 

He stepped back into the pathway. “Here I am,” he said. 

“Why did you not come when I called you?” said the blind man. 
“Must you be led like a child? Cannot you hear the path as you walk?” 

Nunez laughed. “I can see it,” he said. 

“There is no such word as see ,” said the blind man, after a pause. 
“Cease this folly, and follow the sound of my feet.” 
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Nunez followed, a little annoyed. 

‘"My time will come,” he said. 

“You’ll learn,” the blind man answered. “There is much to learn in 
this world.” 

“Has no one told you, ‘In the Country of the Blind the One-eyed Man is 
King’?” 

“What is blind?” asked the blind man carelessly over his shoulder. 

Four days passed, and the fifth found the King of the Blind still 
incognito, as a clumsy and useless stranger among his subjects. 

It was, he found, much more difficult to proclaim himself than he had 
supposed, and in the meantime, while he meditated his coup d'etat, he did 
w hat he was told and learned the manners and customs of the Country of 
the Blind. He found working and going about at night a particularly 
irksome thing, and he decided that that should be the first thing he would 
change. 

They led a simple, laborious life, these people, with all the elements of 
virtue and happiness, as these things can be understood by men. They 
toiled, but not oppressively; they had food and clothing sufficient for their 
needs; they had days and seasons of rest; they made much of music and 
singing, and there was love among them, and little children. 

It was marvelous with what confidence and precision they went about 
their ordered world. Everything, you see, had been made to fit their needs; 
each of the radiating paths of the valley area had a constant angle to the 
others, and was distinguished by a special notch upon its curbing; all 
obstacles and irregularities of path or meadow had long since been cleared 
away; all their methods and procedure arose naturally from their special 
needs. Their senses had become marvelously acute; they could hear and 
judge the slightest gesture of a man a dozen paces away—could hear the 
very beating of his heart. Intonation had long replaced expression with 
them, and touches gesture, and their work with hoe and spade and fork 
was free and confident as garden work can be. Their sense of smell was 
extraordinarily fine; they could distinguish individual differences as read¬ 
ily as a dog can, and they went about the tending of the llamas, who lived 
among the rocks above and came to the wall for food and shelter, with ease 
and confidence. It was only when at last Nunez sought to assert himself 
that he found how easy and confident their movements could be. 

He rebelled only after he had tried persuasion. 

He tried at first on several occasions to tell them of sight. “Look you 
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here, you people/' he said. "There are things you do not understand in 
me." 

Once or twice one or two of them attended to him; they sat with faces 
downcast and ears turned intelligently toward him, and he did his best to 
tell them what it was to see. Among his hearers was a girl, with eyelids less 
red and sunken than the others, so that one could almost fancy she was 
hiding eyes, whom especially he hoped to persuade. He spoke of the 
beauties of sight, of watching the mountains, of the sky and the sunrise, 
and they heard him with amused incredulity that presently became con¬ 
demnatory. They told him there were indeed no mountains at all, but that 
the end of the rocks where the llamas grazed was indeed the end of the 
world; thence sprang a cavernous roof of the universe, from which the 
dew and avalanches fell; and when he maintained stoutly the world had 
neither end nor roof such as they supposed, they said his thoughts were 
wicked. So far as he could describe sky and clouds and stars to them it 
seemed to them a hideous void, a terrible blankness in the place of the 
smooth roof to things in which they believed—it was an article of faith 
with them that the cavern roof was exquisitely smooth to the touch. He 
saw that in some manner he shocked them and gave up that aspect of the 
matter altogether, and tried to show then the practical value of sight. One 
morning he saw Pedro in the path called Seventeen and coming toward the 
central houses, but still too far off for hearing or scent, and he told them as 
much. "In a little while," he prophesied, "Pedro will be here." An old 
man remarked that Pedro had no business on Path Seventeen, and then, as 
if in confirmation, that individual as he drew near turned and went 
transversely into Path Ten, and so back with nimble paces toward the outer 
wall. They mocked Nunez when Pedro did not arrive, and afterwards, 
when he asked Pedro questions to clear his character, Pedro denied and 
outfaced him, and was afterwards hostile to him. 

Then he induced them to let him go a long way up the sloping meadows 
toward the wall with one complacent individual, and to him he promised 
to describe all that happened among the houses. He noted certain goings 
and comings, but the things that really seemed to signify to these people 
happened inside of or behind the windowless houses—the only things 
they took note of to test him by—and of these he could see or tell nothing; 
and it was after the failure of this attempt, and the ridicule they could not 
repress, that he resorted to force. He thought of seizing a spade and 
suddenly smiting one or two of them to earth, and so in fair combat 
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showing the advantage of eyes. He went so far w ith that resolution as to 
seize his spade, and then he discovered a new thing about himself, and that 
was that it was impossible for him to hit a blind man in cold blood. 

He hesitated, and found them all aware that he snatched up the spade. 
They stood alert, with their heads on one side, and bent ears toward him 
for what he would do next. 

fc ‘Put that spade down,'' said one, and he felt a sort of helpless horror. 
He came near obedience. 

Then he thrust one backwards against a house wall, and fled past him 
and out of the village. 

He went athwart one of their meadows, leaving a track of trampled 
grass behind his feet, and presently sat down by the side of one of their 
ways. He felt something of the buoyancy that comes to all men in the 
beginning of a fight, but more perplexity. He began to realize that you 
cannot even fight happily with creatures who stand upon a different mental 
basis to yourself. Far away he saw a number of men carrying spades and 
sticks come out of the street of houses, and advance in a spreading line 
along the several paths toward him. They advanced slowly, speaking 
frequently to one another, and ever and again the whole cordon would halt 
and sniff the air and listen. 

The first time they did this Nunez laughed. But afterwards he did not 
laugh. 

One struck his trail in the meadow grass, and came stooping and feeling 
his way along it. 

For five minutes he watched the slow extension of the cordon, and then 
his vague disposition to do something forthwith became frantic. He stood 
up, went a pace or so toward the circumferential wall, and went back a 
little way. There they all stood in a crescent, still and listening. 

He also stood still, gripping his spade very tightly in both hands. Should 
he charge them? 

The pulse in his ears ran into the rhythm of k Tn the Country of the Blind 
the One-eyed Man is King!” 

Should he charge them? 

He looked back at the high and unclimbable wall behind—unclimbable 
because of its smooth plastering, but withal pierced with many little doors, 
and at the approaching line of seekers. Behind these, others were now 
coming out of the street of houses. 

Should he charge them? 
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“Bogota!” called one. “Bogota! Where are you?” 

He gripped his spade still tighter, and advanced down the meadows 
toward the place of habitations, and directly he moved they converged 
upon him. “I’ll hit them if they touch me,” he swore; “by Heaven, I will. 
I’ll hit.” He called aloud, “Look here. I’m going to do what I like in this 
valley. Do you hear? I’m going to do what I like and go where I like!” 

They were moving in upon him quickly, groping, yet moving rapidly. It 
was like playing blind man’s buff, with everyone blindfolded except one. 

4 ‘Get hold of him! ” cried one. He found himself in the arc of a loose curve 
of pursuers. He felt suddenly he must be active and resolute. 

“You don't understand,” he cried in a voice that was meant to be great 
and resolute, and which broke. “You are blind, and I can see. Leave me 
alone!” 

“Bogota! Put down that spade, and come off the grass!” 

The last order, grotesque in its urban familiarity, produced a gust of 
anger. 

“I’ll hurt you,” he said, sobbing with emotion. “By Heaven, I’ll hurt 
you. Leave me alone!” 

He began to run, not knowing clearly where to run. He ran from the 
nearest blind man, because it was a horror to hit him. He stopped, and then 
made a dash to escape from their closing ranks. He made for where a gap 
was wide, and the men on either side, with a quick perception of the 
approach of his paces, rushed in on one another. He sprang forward, and 
then saw he must be caught, and swish! the spade had struck. He felt the 
soft thud of hand and arm, and the man was down with a yell of pain, and 
he was through. 

Through! And then he was close to the street of houses again, and blind 
men, whirling spades and stakes, were running with a sort of reasoned 
swiftness hither and thither. 

He heard steps behind him just in time, and found a tall man rushing 
forward and swiping at the sound of him. He lost his nerve, hurled his 
spade a yard wide at his antagonist, and whirled about and fled, fairly 
yelling as he dodged another. 

He was panic-stricken. He ran furiously to and fro, dodging where there 
was no need to dodge, and in his anxiety to see on every side of him at 
once, stumbling. For a moment he was down and they heard his fall. Far 
away in the circumferential wall a little doorway looked like heaven, and 
he set off in a wild rush for it. He did not even look round at his pursuers 
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until it was gained, and he had stumbled across the bridge, clambered a 
little way among the rocks, to the surprise and dismay of a young llama, 
who went leaping out of sight, and lay down sobbing for breath. 

And so his coup d'etat came to an end. 

He stayed outside the wall of the Valley of the Blind for two nights and 
days without food or shelter, and meditated upon the unexpected. During 
these meditations he repeated very frequently and always with a profound¬ 
er note of derision the exploded proverb: “In the Country of the Blind the 
One-eyed Man is King/* He thought chiefly of ways of fighting and 
conquering these people, and it grew clear that for him no practicable way 
was possible. He had no weapons, and now it would be hard to get one. 

The canker of civilization had got to him even in Bogota, and he could 
not find it in himself to go down and assassinate a blind man. Of course, if 
he did that, he might then dictate terms on the threat of assassinating them 
all. But—sooner or later he must sleep!. . . 

He tried also to find food among the pine trees, to be comfortable under 
pine boughs while the frost fell at night, and—with less confidence—to 
catch a llama by artifice in order to try to kill it—perhaps by hammering it 
with a stone—and so finally, perhaps, to eat some of it. But the llamas had 
a doubt of him and regarded him with distrustful brown eyes, and spat 
when he drew near. Fear came on him the second day and fits of shivering. 
Finally he crawled down to the wall of the Country of the Blind and tried to 
make terms. He crawled along by the stream, shouting, until two blind 
men came out to the gate and talked to him. 

“I was mad,” he said. “But I was only newly made.” 

They said that was better. 

He told them he was wiser now, and repented of all he had done. 

Then he wept without intention, for he was very weak and ill now, and 
they took that as a favorable sign. 

They asked him if he still thought he could “see.” 

“No,” he said. “That was folly. The word means nothing—less than 
nothing!” 

They asked him what was overhead. 

“About ten times ten the height of a man there is a roof above the 
world—of rock—and very, very smooth.” ... He burst again into 
hysterical tears. “Before you ask me any more, give me some food or 1 
shall die.” 

He expected dire punishments, but these blind people were capable of 
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toleration. They regarded his rebellion as but one more proof of his 
general idiocy and inferiority; and after they had whipped him they 
appointed him to do the simplest and heaviest work they had for anyone to 
do, and he, seeing no other way of living, did submissively what he was 
told. 

He was ill for some days, and they nursed him kindly. That refined his 
submission. But they insisted on his lying in the dark, and that was a great 
misery. And blind philosophers came and talked to him of the wicked 
levity of his mind, and reproved him so impressively for his doubts about 
the lid of rock that covered their cosmic casserole that he almost doubted 
whether indeed he was not the victim of hallucination in not seeing it 
overhead. 

So Nunez became a citizen of the Country of the Blind, and these 
people ceased to be a generalized people and became individualities and 
familiar to him, while the world beyond the mountains became more and 
more remote and unreal. There was Yacob, his master, a kindly man when 
not annoyed; there was Pedro, Yacob’s nephew; and there was Medina- 
sarote, who was the youngest daughter of Yacob. She was little esteemed 
in the world of the Blind, because she had a clear-cut face, and lacked that 
satisfying, glossy smoothness that is the blind man’s ideal of feminine 
beauty; but Nunez thought her beautiful at first, and presently the most 
beautiful thing in the whole creation. Her closed eyelids were not sunken 
and red after the common way of the valley, but lay as though they might 
open again at any moment; and she had long eyelashes, which were 
considered a grave disfigurement. And her voice was strong, and did not 
satisfy the acute hearing of the valley swains. So that she had no lover. 

There came a time when Nunez thought that, could he win her, he 
would be resigned to live in the valley for all the rest of his days. 

He watched her; he sought opportunities of doing her little services, and 
presently he found that she observed him. Once at a rest-day gathering 
they sat side by side in the dim starlight, and the music was sweet. His 
hand came upon hers and he dared to clasp it. Then very tenderly she 
returned his pressure. And one day, as they were at their meal in the 
darkness, he felt her hand very softly seeking him, and as it chanced the 
fire leaped then and he saw the tenderness of her face. 

He sought to speak to her. 

He went to her one day when she was sitting in the summer moonlight 
spinning. The light made her a thing of silver and mystery. He sat down at 
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her feet and told her he loved her, and told her how beautiful she seemed to 
him. He had a lover's voice, he spoke with a tender reverence that came 
near to awe, and she had never before been touched by adoration. She 
made him no definite answer, but it was clear his words pleased her. 

After that he talked to her whenever he could take an opportunity. The 
valley became the world for him, and the world beyond the mountains 
where men lived in sunlight seemed no more than a fairy tale he would 
some day pour into her ears. Very tentatively and timidly he spoke to her 
of sight. 

Sight seemed to her the most poetical of fancies, and she listened to his 
description of the stars and the mountains and her own sweet white-lit 
beauty as though it was a guilty indulgence. She did not believe, she could 
only half-understand, but she was mysteriously delighted, and it seemed 
to him that she completely understood. 

His love lost its awe and took courage. Presently he was for demanding 
her of Yacob and the elders in marriage, but she became fearful and 
delayed. And it was one of her elder sisters who first told Yacob that 
Medina-sarote and Nunez were in love. 

There was from the first very great opposition to the marriage of Nunez 
and Medina-sarote; not so much because they valued her as because they 
held him as a being apart, an idiot, incompetent thing below the permissi¬ 
ble level of a man. Her sisters opposed it bitterly as bringing discredit on 
them all; and old Yacob, though he had formed a sort of liking for his 
clumsy, obedient serf, shook his head and said the thing could not be. The 
young men were all angry at the idea of corrupting the race, and one went 
so far as to revile and strike Nunez. He struck back. Then for the first time 
he found an advantage in seeing, even by twilight, and after that fight was 
over no one was disposed to raise a hand against him. But they still found 
his marriage impossible. 

Old Yacob had a tenderness for his last little daughter, and was grieved 
to have her weep upon his shoulder. 

“You see, my dear, he’s an idiot. He has delusions; he can’t do 
anything right.” 

“I know,” wept Medina-sarote. “But he’s better than he was. He’s 
getting better. And he’s strong, dear father and kind—stronger and kinder 
than any other man in the world. And he loves me—and. Father, I love 
him.” 

Old Yacob was greatly distressed to find her inconsolable, and, besides 
—what made it more distressing—he liked Nunez for many things. So he 
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went and sat in the windowless council chamber with the other elders and 
watched the trend of the talk, and said, at the proper time, “He’s better 
than he was. Very likely, some day, we shall find him as sane as 
ourselves.” 

Then afterwards one of the elders, who thought deeply, had an idea. He 
was the great doctor among these people, their medicine man, and he had 
a very philosophical and inventive mind, and the idea of curing Nunez of 
his peculiarities appealed to him. One day when Yacob was present he 
returned to the topic of Nunez. 

”1 have examined Bogota,” he said, ”and the case is clearer to me. I 
think very probably he might be cured.” 

“That is what I have always hoped,” said old Yacob. 

“His brain is affected,” said the blind doctor. 

The elders murmured assent. 

“Now, what affects it?” 

“Ah!” said old Yacob. 

“77?/s,” said the doctor, answering his own question. “Those queer 
things that are called eyes, and which exist to make an agreeable soft 
depression in the face, are diseased, in the case of Bogota, in such a way as 
to affect his brain. They are greatly distended, he has eyelashes, and his 
eyelids move, and consequently his brain is in a state of constant irritation 
and distraction.” 

“Yes?” said old Yacob. “Yes?” 

“And I think I may say with a reasonable certainly that, in order to cure 
him completely, all that we need do is a simple and easy surgical operation 
—namely, to remove these irritant bodies.” 

“And then he will be sane?” 

“Then he will be perfectly sane, and a quite admirable citizen.” 

“Thank Heaven for science!” said old Yacob, and went forth at once to 
tell Nunez of his happy hopes. 

But Nunez’s manner of receiving the good news struck him as being 
cold and disappointing. 

“One might think,” he said, “from the tone you take, that you did not 
care for my daughter. ’ ’ 

It was Medina-sarote who persuaded Nunez to face the blind surgeons. 

“ You do not want me,” he said, “to lose my gift of sight?” 

She shook her head. 

“My world is sight.” 

Her head drooped lower. 
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“There are the beautiful things, the beautiful little things—the flowers, 
the lichens among the rocks, the lightness and softness on a piece of fur, 
the far sky with its drifting down of clouds, the sunsets and the stars. And 
there is you. For you alone it is good to have sight, to see your sweet, 
serene face, your kindly lips, your dear, beautiful hands folded to¬ 
gether. ... It is these eyes of mine you won, these eyes that hold me to 
you, that these idiots seek. Instead, I must touch you, hear you, and never 
see you again. I must come under that roof of rock and stone and darkness, 
that horrible roof under which your imagination stoops. . . . No; you 
would not have me do that?” 

A disagreeable doubt had arisen in him. He stopped, and left the thing a 
question. 

“1 wish," she said, “sometimes—" She paused. 

“Yes?" said he, a little apprehensively. 

“I wish sometimes—you would not talk like that." 

“Like what?" 

“I know it's pretty—it's your imagination. I love it, but now —" 

He felt cold. "Now?" he said faintly. 

She sat still 

“You mean—you think—I should be better, better perhaps—" 

He was realising things very swiftly. He felt anger, indeed, anger at the 
dull course of fate, but also sympathy for her lack of understanding—a 
sympathy near akin to pity. 

"Dear," he said, and he could see by her whiteness how intensely her 
spirit pressed against the things she could not say. He put his arms about 
her, he kissed her ear, and they sat for a time in silence. 

"If 1 were to consent to this?" he said at last, in a voice that was very 
gentle. 

She flung her arms about him, weeping wildly. "Oh, if you would," 
she sobbed, "if only you would!" 

For a week before the operation that was to raise him from his servitude 
and inferiority to the level of a blind citizen, Nunez knew nothing of sleep, 
and all through the warm sunlit hours, while the others slumbered happily, 
he sat brooding or wandered aimlessly, trying to bring his mind to bear on 
his dilemma. He had given his answer, he had given his consent, and still 
he was not sure. And at last work time was over, the sun rose in splendor 
over the golden crests, and his last day of vision began for him. He had a 
few minutes with Medina-sarote before she went apart to sleep. 
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“Tomorrow,” he said, “I shall see no more.” 

“Dear heart!” she answered, and pressed his hands with all her 
strength. 

“They will hurt you but little,” she said; “and you are going through 
this pain—you are going through it, dear lover, for me. . . . Dear, if a 
woman’s heart and life can do it, I will repay you. My dearest one, my 
dearest with the tender voice, I will repay. 

He was drenched in pity for himself and her. 

He held her in his arms, and pressed his lips to hers, and looked on her 
sweet face for the last time. “Good-bye!” he whispered at that dear sight, 
“good-bye!” 

And then in silence he turned away from her. 

She could hear his slow retreating footsteps, and something in the 
rhythm of them threw her into a passion of weeping. 

He had fully meant to go to a lonely place where the meadows were 
beautiful with white narcissus, and there remain until the hour of his 
sacrifice should come, but as he went he lifted up his eyes and saw the 
morning, the morning like an angel in golden armor, marching down the 
steeps. . . . 

It seemed to him that before this splendor he, and this blind world in the 
valley, and his love, and all, were no more than a pit of sin. 

He did not turn aside as he had meant to do, but went on, and passed 
through the wall of the circumference and out upon the rocks, and his eyes 
were always upon the sunlit ice and snow. 

He saw their infinite beauty, and his imagination soared over them to 
the things beyond he was now to resign forever. 

He thought of that great free world he was parted from, the world that 
was his own, and he had a vision of those further slopes, distance beyond 
distance, with Bogota, a place of multitudinous stirring beauty, a glory by 
day, a luminous mystery by night, a place of palaces and fountains and 
statues and white houses, lying beautifully in the middle distance. He 
thought how for a day or so one might come down through passes, 
drawing ever nearer and nearer to its busy streets and ways. He thought of 
the river journey, day by day, from great Bogota to the still vaster world 
beyond, through towns and villages, forest and desert places, the rushing 
river day by day, until its banks receded and the big steamers came 
splashing by, and one had reached the sea—the limitless sea, with its 
thousand islands, its thousands of islands, and its ships seen dimly far 
away in their incessant joumeyings round and about that greater world. 
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And there unpenned by mountains, one saw the sky—the sky, not such a 
disc as one saw it here, but an arch of immeasurable blue, a deep of deeps 
in which the circling stars were floating. . . . 

His eyes scrutinized the great curtain of the mountains with a keener 
inquiry. 

For example, if one went so, up that gully and to that chimney there, 
then one might come out high among those stunted pines that ran around in 
a sort of shelf and rose still higher and higher as it passed above the gorge. 
And then? That talus might be managed. Thence perhaps a climb might be 
found to take him up to the precipice that came below the snow; and if that 
chimney failed, then another farther to the east might serve his purpose 
better. And then ? Then one would be out upon the amber-lit snow there, 
and halfway up to the crest of those beautiful desolations. 

He glanced back at the village, then turned right round and regarded it 
steadfastly. 

He thought of Medina-sarote, and she had become small and remote. 

He turned again toward the mountain wall, down which the day had 
come to him. 

Then very circumspectly he began to climb. 

When sunset came he was no longer climbing, but he was far and high. 
He had been higher, but he was still very high. His clothes were tom, his 
limbs were blood-stained, he was bruised in many places, but he lay as if 
he were at his ease, and there was a smile on his face. 

From where he rested the valley seemed as if it were in a pit and nearly a 
mile below. Already it was dim with haze and shadow, though the 
mountain summits around him were things of light and Fire, and the little 
details of the rocks near at hand were drenched with subtle beauty—a vein 
of green mineral piercing the gray, the flash of crystal faces here and 
there, a minute, minutely beautiful orange lichen close beside his face. 
There were deep mysterious shadows in the gorge, blue deepening into 
purple, and purple into a luminous darkness, and overhead was the 
illimitable vastness of the sky. But he heeded these things no longer, but 
lay quite inactive there, smiling as if he were satisfied merely to have 
escaped from the Valley of the Blind in which he had thought to be King. 

The glow of the sunset passed, and the night came, and still he lay 
peacefully contented under the cold stars. 


Erie Stanley Gardner (1889-1970) was a practicing lawyer for 
some dozen years before becoming a full-time writer. And write 
he did—hundreds of short stories for pulp magazines under many 
names, eighty-two novels featuring Perry Mason, and twenty- 
nine novels as “A. A. Fair.” At one time he was the best-selling 
author in the world, and his books still sell at the rate of 2,000 
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As the following story suggests, cults’ promises of power often 
seem most attractive during periods of oppression and rapid 
change. 


Erie Stanley Gardner 

MONKEY EYES 


Author's Note 

I guess all of us writers dabble in the occult more or less. I was fooling 
around with it twelve or fifteen years ago , and / had a funny experience 
with a man who claimed to be a priest ofHanuman. 

When you come right down to it what is a monkey ? 

The priests ofHanuman claim he s a man that got started downward in 
the chain of reincarnation. He was aman. Now he’s something lessthana 
man , and we call him a monkey. 

Science tells us he's a creature that hasn't evolved from a “missing 
link'' up from the monkey family. 

Rob them of their differentiations in terminology and there's not such a 
great deal of difference between the two schools of thought. It would be 
interesting to turn the clock back a few million years and see what the 
answer really is, or was. 

This chap that / knew wouldn't ever admit he worshiped monkeys. 
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Rather he felt he had devoted his life to hastening the monkey karma which 
would bring them back to the estate of man. 

I remembered his theories, and one time when I was watching a 
serious-faced monkey with moist, sad eyes do clowning at the bidding of 
the dirty organ grinder who ‘ ‘ owned' ' him I tried to put some of his 
theories in practice. I don't know exactly what happened. Call it hypno¬ 
tism or animal magnetism or anything you want, but the monkey came to 
me and clung to me, begged me for something. It broke up the show. I felt 
conspicuous and embarrassed, and got away. Thereby l probably turned 
away from what might have developed into something a little more 
significant than an adventure. 

But some day when you get the eyes of a monkey, remember something 
of the theory of the priests of Hanuman. Will with all your deepest 
sympathy to help speed that monkey along the path of evolution, or of 
reincarnation. 

And if you re really thinking of what you're trying to think about, 
instead of being conscious of the ego that's thinking the thoughts — well, 
something may happen. It's worth trying. 

And I've heard stories of what goes on in the jungle—little still 
whispers, they are. They can't be authenticated, and they can't be 
repeated; but they're persistent whispers. Fictionized they make good 
stories. Perhaps some reader can tell us something about those whispers. 
Perhaps “Monkey Eyes" isn't quite as much fiction as it might appear. 
All / can say is it's founded, not on fact, but on whispers. 

And that brings us back to where we started. What is a monkey? 


1 Suspicion 

There were four men at the table: Arthur Forbes, who talked too much; 
Colonel Crayson, whose glazed eyes wandered aimlessly from face to 
face; Murasingh, who held his countenance studiously impassive; and 
Phil Nickers, who tried to draw out the others. 

The other diner was a woman. Colonel Crayson’s niece, Jean. She, too, 
was a fresh arrival. Nickers recognized her as a fellow passenger on the 
India-bound boat. Yet he had not known she was coming to Assam until 
the day before docking. And not until he met her at dinner did he know 
they were to be sheltered, at least temporarily, under the same roof. 
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Colonel Crayson made an excellent, if somewhat mechanical, host. 
Black servants flitted about. The food was good, the wine excellent. The 
dinner should have been a huge success. 

But, very apparently, it was not. An atmosphere of distrust settled upon 
the board as a pall. In one way or another it affected all the diners, brought 
out different phases of their characters. 

Phil Nickers wondered if some rumor of his errand had, in some 
manner, preceded him. The thought was absurd. He had embarked 
secretly, with no credentials other than a single letter of introduction to 
Colonel Crayson. Since his embarkation he had written no letters, and 
received none. 

And yet the calm air of the warm, Indian night reeked with suspicion. 

That was why Forbes talked too much, why Colonel Crayson let his 
glassy eyes wander from face to face, puzzled in his heavy, pop-eyed 
manner. Was it why Murasingh kept his face as woodenly impassive as a 
poker player? Nickers would have given much to know the answer to that 
question. 

And Forbes rattled on in perpetual conversation. He touched on thou¬ 
sands of subjects, exhausted them in a brief rapid monologue, and pat¬ 
tered on to other subjects. With the cordials he branched into wartime 
aviation. 

“Cleverest stunt of ’em all was the Yankee chap that piloted the 
‘captured’ plane back over the German lines and got commissioned to fly 
back as a spy. What was that fellow’s name? Always made up my mind I’d 
keep track of him, see what he did afterwards. Nickley, Naker, no, by 
gad, it was Nickers! Wasn’t any relation of yours, was he, Nickers? 
You ’ re from the States 

Phil Nickers blew a casual smoke ring. 

“The city directories in the States are full of persons named Nickers,’’ 
he said. 

Through the drifting smoke he saw Murasingh’s face. The muscles 
themselves remained impassive, but the dark eyes glittered with red 
hatred. And Forbes was grinning, the frankly impertinent grin of one who 
has let a cat out of the conversational bag. 

“Have some more Benedictine,’’ proffered the colonel, heartily. 

Nickers shook his head. He would have given much to throttle Forbes. 

The dining room was up on a glassed-in porch. The huge windows slid 
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back. Screens kept out insects, but let in soft, spice-scented breezes. 
Below the terraced lawn glowed mysterious lights. Night sounds, soft¬ 
ened by the warm air, penetrated the room, mingled with the clink of glass 
and silver as well-trained servants bustled about their tasks. 

And Arthur Forbes became suddenly silent. 

Nickers was relieved when the girl flashed a signal to her uncle. The 
chairs scraped back. The torture of that first dinner was over. 

Nickers sought his room, pleading fatigue from travel. Billiards did not 
appeal to him. The thought of cards bored him. And a sudden suspicion 
made him want to inspect his baggage. An Indian servant had unpacked 
his bags before dinner. But his briefcase was locked, and he had dropped it 
into his heavy kit bag, and locked the bag. 

Some flash of deep suspicion caused him to unlock bag and briefcase. 
The papers had been replaced with an eye to order, but a misplaced letter 
told the story. The briefcase had been systematically searched, the locks 
picked in a thoroughly workmanlike manner. 

The papers had, of course, been carefully prepared. They were the 
papers that Mr. Philip Nickers, of Seattle, Washington, U.S.A., touring 
to collect material for a book, would be likely to carry. The secret 
notebook contained data and instructions, carefully concealed among a lot 
of meaningless notes. 

Phil Nickers looked up as a step sounded without. A gentle tap on the 
door announced a visitor. 

Arthur Forbes grinned at him from the threshold. Moving with the 
silence of a shadow, he availed himself of an invitation which had not been 
given, and slipped into the room. 

“Thought I talked too much at dinner, eh?” 

Nickers made no comment. 

“Had to be sure of my ground before I made the break,” went on 
Forbes. “You’ll be Phil Nickers, former army aviator, at present a 
detective, sent here to investigate the deaths of Harley Kent and his 
daughter, Audrey. I think Murasingh suspects it. You may have noticed 
his eyes contained rather a glitter once or twice. And we don’t have many 
chaps from the States dropping in on us in such an elaborately casual 
manner. They’re bound to attract attention and interest.” 

Phil Nickers measured his visitor with uncordial eyes. 

“Someone’s been interested enough to pick the locks on my baggage 
and make a search of my private papers.” 
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If Forbes noticed the glare of hostile accusation which accompanied the 
words, he gave no sign. 

‘They would,” he said with a chuckle. “That’s Murasingh for you, 
efficient, prudent. You can’t tell just how many of the servants he 
controls; but it’s plenty.” 

Nickers remained uncordial. 

‘‘Just what was it caused you to associate my name with that of the 
aviator?” 

‘‘Bless you, dear chap, you’re as obvious as a schoolboy—no, no! 
Don’t take offense. Nickers. But down here we get a schooling in native 
indirectness. As far as I’m concerned, I remembered your pictures. A man 
who wishes to become a detective should never become nationally known 
and pose for motion picture newsreels. But I’d rather kept track of you 
anyway. You see, aviation’s my hobby. I’ve never amounted to much as a 
pilot. Bad heart keeps me out of the game for one thing. But I keep track of 
the best of them. I heard you’d gone into business. 

“Look here, old chap, don’t get me wrong. I suspected your identity 
and your mission. I think Murasingh knows. This is a funny comer of the 
world, not at all like the States. And Harley Kent was a friend of mine. I’d 
have started an investigation myself if I’d had anything to go on, or been in 
any position to do it. Mind you, it may be all right. Kent was murdered, 
truly enough. How or by whom, are questions. But the girl, Audrey: well, 
until they find her body, I won’t be at all certain. The charred corpse that 
was found in the ruins of the house wasn’t Audrey. It was one of the native 
women. I’m virtually certain of that, despite the identification from rings 
and teeth. And there was a mysterious airplane heard that night. But, of 
course, your folks know all about that or they wouldn’t have sent an 
aviator out on the case. ” 

Phil Nickers balanced a pencil upon the table. In the silence which 
followed, his eyes remained riveted upon the slim, wooden cylinder. 

“You’re doing the talking,” he said, at length. “I’m listening. You 
have a theory?” 

Aruthur Forbes jerked a bony thumb over his shoulder. 

“To the north of here is forbidden territory,” he said. 

If Nickers knew what was meant he did not betray it. “Yes?” he asked. 

‘ ‘Quite so. All along here. The inner line beyond which whites can’t go. 
It’s recognized by treaty. In Darrang, toward the Bhutias, Akas and 
Daphlas. In Lakhimper, toward the Daphlas, Mirio, Abors, Mishmis, 
Khamtis, Singphos and Nagas; and in Sibsager, toward the Nagas.” 
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Nickers had managed to get the pencil balanced. 

“Just who is Murasingh?” he asked, shooting the question with explo¬ 
sive abruptness. 

Forbes lowered his voice. 

“String of native titles that’d take five minutes to tell. Aside from that, 
he’s a sportsman and adventurer. Educated in England. That part of the 
education that has to do with reading and writing stuck. As for the rest it’s 
a question—just as it is with any educated native. He plays polo, pilots a 
plane, does quite a bit of hunting, not much drinking, keeps fit, and is 
reputed, strictly sub rosa , to be fomenting trouble.’’ 

The pencil, moved by some faint puff of languid air, dropped to the 
table. Nickers gave his attention to rebalancing it. 

“And, while you may not have noticed it,’’ muttered Forbes, speaking 
now in a tone so low that the words could hardly be distinguished, “Jean 
Crayson and Audrey Kent were very much of a type. Both of them have 
blond hair, blue eyes, a milky skin, red lips, a full face, rounded figure.’’ 

Nickers let the pencil roll to the floor. 

“Yes?” he asked, looking full at Forbes. 

“Yes,’’ said Forbes, arising after the manner of one whose work has 
been done. And, without so much as a word of good night, walked 
abruptly from the room. 

2 A Night Flight 

The American extinguished the light, moved his chair to the window. 
There was much food for thought in what he had heard. In the main, it 
merely corroborated what he had heard before, what had previously been 
communicated to him as a basis upon which to work. But the similarity in 
the appearances of the two girls was something new to him. The thought 
flitted in and out of his mind, and bothered him. What had Forbes meant? 
What had he been trying to intimate? 

And it bothered Nickers that the elaborate precautions he had taken to 
conceal the real object of his visit should so easily have been ripped aside. 

He read for two hours, disrobed, and dropped into fitful slumber. The 
air was heavy, warm, oppressive. Nickers’s body was bathed in a slime of 
perspiration. Straggling thoughts lodged in his mind long enough to breed 
nightmares. 
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The drone of an airplane became the buzzing of a giant bee, settling, 
about to attack. Nickers gave an exclamation, made a great effort to ward 
off the huge insect, and stirred his limbs from the lethargy of sleep to the 
weariness of unrested awaking. 

The sound was plainer now; an airplane was actually dropping to earth 
not far away. Phil Nickers ripped the covers apart and hit the bare floor. 
Padding to the window he saw a late moon, pale, distant stars, a steely 
glow of cold light in the east. And a plane, glinting silver from its 
moon-tipped wings, banked sharply, settled, and made a three-point 
landing in a field some five hundred yards distant. 

As the plane came to rest dark shadows flitted to the wings. A man 
climbed wearily from the cockpit, walked stiffly toward the house. The 
black, flitting shadows slipped a cloth hood over the motor, wheeled the 
plane toward a low shed. The moonlight caught the features of the man 
who strode toward the house. 

The man was Murasingh. 

Phil Nickers sighed and went back to bed. The air was cool, but still 
oppressive. The sheets were damp with perspiration. Phil folded himself 
into the sheets and tossed upon the pillow, his mind seething with unan¬ 
swered questions. 

At length he fell into fitful and unresting slumber. A dark-skinned 
servant, attired in white, aroused him with a cup of steaming coffee. 
Forbes followed the servant, looking as fresh as a dew-touched flower. 

“Get your cold tub, and I’ll have a chin-chin with you.” 

Nickers owned a great curiosity. His tub occupied but a few minutes. 
Dressed, shaved, with fresh linen, he felt better. A casual glance from the 
window told him the plane had been wheeled into the shed, the doors 
closed. But the field showed plainly what it was, a private landing field. 

Forbes followed his glance. 

‘ ‘The colonel has it for his guests. Murasingh, for instance, is a regular 
visitor. He flies over whenever he takes a notion. Has several planes, that 
chap. Saw him this morning. He said he didn't sleep well so he got his 
plane out and went for a joy ride in the late moonlight. Come on down for 
breakfast. We’ll probably be alone. Murasingh is making up for the sleep 
he lost last night. The colonel’s had a cup of coffee and gone for a ride. 
Miss Jean’s still in her room.” 

Phil ate a silent breakfast, aware of the ceaseless scrutiny of black eyes 
from behind. Aware, also, that Arthur Forbes had something on his mind. 
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‘'Like to take a look at the field?” asked Forbes, his eyes squinting 
meaningly. 

Nickers nodded. 

The two men strolled into the sunlight. The glare was eye-wearying. 

Forbes glanced swiftly about him. 

“I happen to know he took off shortly after midnight,” he muttered. 

‘ ‘Funny thing was he took off in one plane and came back in another. I was 
watching with the night glasses.” 

“But what’s that go to to do with”—Nickers checked himself—“with 
the high price of tobacco?” he concluded, irritably. 

Forbes laughed. 

“Maybe nothing. Perhaps a lot. Let's take a look at the plane.” 

The plane turned out to be a Waco 9, powered with a Curtiss 0X5. 

“Funny thing about Murasingh,” genially remarked Forbes, “he uses 
American planes entirely. He’s got a cabin plane powered with a Wright 
J4. It’s got more speed than this job. Then he’s got another, a monoplane. 
That's what he took off with last night. He brought this job back.” 

The plane was deserted. A dark-skinned servant squatted in the shade 
some fifty feet away. From time to time he turned his turbaned head in 
careless appraisal. But he said no word, made no move. 

Forbes leaned over the rear of the fuselage, then climbed to the wing 
step and peered down at the gasoline gauges. Of a sudden he cocked his 
head to one side, listening. 

Nickers jerked a thumb toward the back of the pilot’s seat. 

“It's coming from in there,” he said. 

Both men listened, their ears attentive to the chattering noise which 
emanated faintly from some part of the plane. 

Forbes gave a swift glance at the squatted native, then pulled the back 
cushion away from the frame. There appeared a small door, cunningly 
fashioned. Nickers used his knife blade to obtain a purchase, pulled the 
door away from its frame. 

Instantly the chattering grew louder. Phil Nickers saw two small points 
of light glittering, a flash of white, a splotch of red. He drew back in 
surprise as there came a motion from within the compartment, and a 
monkey thrust his chattering countenance out into the light. 

The eyes were wide, round, moist. The lips were stretched back from 
glistening teeth. The red mouth showed as a frame for the clicking tongue 
that chattered with a shrill, metallic note. 
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Phil noticed that the compartment had been fitted as a little room with a 
mattress, a cup of water, a little food. He saw also, a collar about the 
monkey’s neck, a gold collar, studded with rubies. 

And then the animal was out, sitting on the back of the pilot’s seat, his 
tail curled around the edge of the cowl. The chattering arose in volume 
until it became a shrill patter of protest. 

Phil Nickers glanced to one side. What he saw surprised him. The 
native watchman had become a dynamo of action. He was running swiftly 
toward them. In his right hand the sun caught the glint of cold steel. 

From the other side came the pound of swift steps, and Murasingh shot 
around the comer of the shed, saw the two men, and came to an abrupt 
stop. 

His face was cold with rage. His eyes were as two pools of red, 
uncontrolled fire. His lips drew back from white teeth that were as 
menacing as the fangs of a beast. 

For a moment he stood so, apparently meditating attack, then he took a 
deep breath, regained control of his manner and features. But his eyes still 
glowed with red rage. 

“Really, gentlemen , this is rather unusual.” 

The native with the knife slipped beneath the wing. 

Murasingh sharply clapped his hands, rattled out a few swift words of a 
tongue Phil Nickers did not understand. The man instantly became mo¬ 
tionless, waiting. But there was a tense menace about his pose. 

Nickers squirmed. After all, his invasion of Murasingh’s property had 
been unwarranted. He felt suddenly ill at ease, not sure of himself. 

Forbes took charge of the situation. 

“Heard a devil of a commotion in here, old man, and thought some¬ 
thing had gone wrong. Sorry. Pet or something? You don't object?” 

The eyes lost their reddish glare, became as expressionless as twin 
chunks of polished ebony. Murasingh was once more charmingly suave, 
politely hostile. 

“Yes, he’s a pet. Take him for a ride with me sometimes. But I didn't 
know he was in there this trip.'’ 

He held out his arms to the monkey. 

As though steel springs had exploded inside the animal, he went into 
such swift action that the eye could see only a blur of black fur. The 
monkey shot from the cockpit to Nickers's shoulder, from Nickers to 
Forbes, and fetched up in Murasingh's arms, his tail wrapped firmly about 
a forearm, his hairy arms clasped about the swarthy neck, his face 
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flattened against the white lapel of the coat, eyes turned to survey the two 
white men. 

Elaborately casual, Forbes took his leave. Nickers followed, keenly 
aware of the eyes that burned behind, following their every motion. 

Forbes lowered his voice, making his words inaudible to any save his 
companion, and spoke without turning his head. 

“Easy. Don’t look back. Act as though we hadn’t seen a thing out of the 
ordinary. But keep walking. Keep moving." 

“Why all the fuss over a monkey?’’ asked Phil. 

“Easy, old chap. easy. We’ll have a chance to talk later. Just act as 
though you were interested in the scenery now.’’ 

And Phil stopped, extended a pointing forefinger as though indicating 
some interesting bit of scenery. 

It was not until they were safely ensconced in Phil’s room that Forbes 
let down the bars, showed himself as he was, keenly excited, thoughtful. 

“I'd suspected something of the sort all along,” the Englishman said. 
“And, even now. I'm not sure of it. But did you see the collar on that 
monkey? It was solid gold, hand-carved, set with rubies of the finest 
pigeon blood. And Murasingh didn’t know the brute was in there. You see 
he’d changed planes somewhere last night.” 

“But, surely, a man has a right to a pet monkey,” expostulated Phil 
Nickers. “I’ve even seen ’em in the States. And here, where they’re 
plentiful—” 

Forbes, who had been pacing the room as a penned tiger might pace his 
cage, whirled upon Nickers. 

“You’ve got photographs of Audrey Kent!” 

Phil was the cautious detective again, reluctant to admit definitely the 
confidential mission which had taken him to this strange land. 

“Well, supposing I had, what then?” 

“Did you notice the eyes? They were more round than the average 
eyes. You’ll notice that Jean Crayson has the same sort of eyes.” 

“Well?” 

“Monkey eyes, old chap, monkey eyes! Not very pronounced, but 
different from the ordinary run of eyes. Did you notice how Jean’s eyes 
glisten? They’re moist, shiny, and deep. You see them once in a while, 
eyes like that. I tried to think what it was they reminded me of. Now I 
know. They’re monkey eyes.” 
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Nickers lit a cigarette. “Personally, I think you’re just a bit off,” he 
said, coldly, suddenly regretting that he had allowed this man to discuss 
his confidential mission with him. 

Forbes shook his head, without rancor. 

“You just don’t know the country,” he said, good-naturedly. 

Nickers remained coldly formal as the Englishman proceeded: 

“And the collar had Sanskrit words on it! Lord, I’d have given a good 
deal to have had that confounded monkey hold off his jabbering for just 
thirty seconds. If I could have stolen that collar!” 

“You’d have stolen the collar?” 

“Sure!” 

“Might I ask why you’re so confoundedly interested?” 

Arthur Forbes turned a face, suddenly gray with pain, upon his 
questioner. 

“I was engaged to Audrey Kent,” he said. 

Nickers started. “Why, in that event—I was instructed to get in touch 
with you. You were the one who wrote to—” 

Forbes nodded. 

“Precisely. But I didn’t want to disclose my identity until after I was 
sure. That was why I gave another name in the letter. Then when you 
showed up last night, and I had Murasingh at the table at the same time—it 
was too good an opportunity to overlook. I just kept gabbing, leading the 
conversation around to where I wanted it. I wanted to see if Murasingh 
was suspicious. He was.” 

Nickers drummed on the table. “Look here, Forbes. I don’t want to go 
off half-cocked on this thing, but I wonder if you couldn’t scare up a plane, 
a fast two-seater. It might come in handy.” 

Forbes nodded. 

“Now you’re talking. There’s a big cabin job I might be able to get. It’s 
got a Pratt & Whitney Wasp, and will fly circles around anything here¬ 
abouts.” 

Nickers nodded slowly. 

“I can’t help thinking that that monkey—well, that the monkey will go 
back to where he came from. If you think the monkey’s connected with the 
case in any way, it might be worth while to tag along.” 

Forbes interrupted. 

“Look here, old chap. I’m not making any foolish statements. That 
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monkey may not have a blamed thing to do with what we're working on. 
But Tve been watching Murasingh ever since—ever since Audrey disap¬ 
peared. And I’ll swear Murasingh has a finger in the pie somewhere/’ 

“All right/’ Nickers nodded. “Anything that connects up with 
Murasingh is our meat. Right now the monkey seems to be a big factor in 
the situation as far as he’s concerned. Therefore, I'm willing to do 
anything we can to get the straight of it. But I still don't see why a man 
can’t have a pet monkey.’’ 

Forbes sat down, extended a long, bony forefinger. His features 
twitched with enthusiasm and anxiety. His eyes glowed with a fire of inner 
emotion. 

“Look here. Nickers, this is India. Don't ever forget that fact. Now let 
me tell you something: One of the sacred legends of this country is the 
Ramayana, a long, rambling account of the early doings of the Gods and 
Goddesses. And Hanuman is one of the main figures in the Ramayana. 
He’s supposed to be the child of a nymph, by the God of the Wind—and 
he’s a monkey god. The god Rama, who is an incarnation of Vishnu, had 
his wife kidnapped by a demon. The woman was taken to the demon’s 
cave in Ceylon, Rama would have been powerless had it not been for his 
ally, the monkey god, Hanuman. Hanuman started a horde of monkeys 
bringing boulders clean from the slopes of the Himalayas. They fetched 
the boulders by the millions, over a vast expanse of country, and they 
threw them into the sea, bridging over to Ceylon. 

“Now, all that sounds to your Western ears like any ordinary bit of 
folklore, an old myth that’s something a bit more personal than a fairy 
tale. But this is India. Don't forget it. Right now there exists a powerful 
caste that considers itself bound to the god Hanuman as priests. And they 
worship the monkeys as being symbolic of their god. It’s all rather a 
complicated mess, but it simmers down to the fact that the priests of 
Hanuman either worship the monkeys or else consider that they owe a 
service to the monkeys to get them started on a higher spiral of evolution. 

“It's mixed up with reincarnation theories, and no end of secret stuff, 
and no white man knows the whole inside of the thing. But you can take it 
from me that there are temples devoted to monkey worship in the midst of 
the jungles. And that gold collar with the Sanskrit words on it, studded 
with rubies, carved cunningly by hand—well, that collar isn’t found on 
any ordinary pet monkey, and it isn’t found on any ordinary jungle 
monkey.’’ 
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Forbes got up, flung himself into a regular stride of rhythmic pacing. 
Nickers shook himself after the manner of one shaking off the effects of a 
deep sleep, troubled with dreams. He stared at the pacing figure intently, 
studiously. 

Certainly there was nothing about Arthur Forbes to suggest mental 
unbalance. He had talked too much at dinner, to be sure, but he had 
explained that. In the light of his explanation, his conduct seemed highly 
rational. 

He was tall, spare, big-boned. His joints were large, made his hands 
and wrists awkward. His cheek bones were high and prominent; his eyes 
gray, framed in a network of wrinkles. A small mustache set off the square 
chin, the prominent nose. Tropical living had left him untouched by that 
flabby softness which so frequently comes to the white man. 

Phil Nickers reached a sudden decision. 

“Let’s start after that plane.” 

Forbes shook his head. 

“Not now. Get all the sleep you can today. The monkey will go back 
tonight, after the moon gets up.” 

And so it was settled. 


3 Into the Himalayas 

The late moon lipped over the eastern hills. Like a piece of pitted orange 
peel it glowed redly, giving a certain hazy, indefinite light. 

Arthur Forbes stood concealed in the long shadow of a hedge. Night 
glasses were glued to his eyes. 

“There he goes,” he said. 

Through the still air sounded the throb of an engine, swelling in volume 
until it became a muffled roar. A silvery shadow glided smoothly along 
the field, quivered, hung poised, then zoomed upward. 

Forbes snapped the glasses back into a case, looked at Nickers. Nickers 
was already stepping toward the pilot’s seat of the powerful plane. 

“Not much of a place for a field, but we got in, and we can get out,” he 
said. 

The motor throbbed to life. With blocks under the wheels. Nickers 
opened and closed the throttle, warming up the engine. He tested his 
gauges, manipulated the controls, glanced at Forbes, and nodded. 
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The motor slowed as Forbes jerked out the blocks, climbed into the 
unclosed cabin, adjusted the safety belt, and once more adjusted the night 
glasses. His finger pointed northeast. Nickers nodded, opened the throt¬ 
tle. The plane glided swiftly. Jolts ran up from the landing wheels, jolts 
that became momentarily shorter, sharper. A hedge loomed ahead as an 
indistinct blotch of regular shadow. Phil pulled back the stick, gave her all 
she had. 

Like a startled teal, the plane shot up into the air, banked, circled, and 
stretched out to the northeast. Phil throttled her down to moderate flying 
speed. The inclosed cabin shut out enough of the motor noise to make loud 
conversation audible. 

Below them the ground, broken and hilly, slipped swiftly by. Roads 
showed in the moonlight, winding and twisting, following the contours of 
hills that were almost invisible from the plane. Houses on hilltops, native 
settlements, fields, the glint of water. The moon rose higher. The shadows 
shortened. The sky seemed a dreamy, silver haze. 

Forbes kept his glasses at his eyes, gave Phil flying directions. But the 
plane ahead winged steadily to the northeast as a homing pigeon in flight. 
Once or twice when they seemed to be getting too close, Phil swung his 
plane in a circle rather than take elevation. They wanted to keep their 
quarry above them, so he would be outlined against the glow of the sky. 

And then, after nearly an hour, Arthur Forbes tapped Phil on the knee. 

“He’s changing his course. Perhaps he's arrived,” he said. 

But Phil frowned and banked. There had been no need for the ob¬ 
server’s remark. The plane ahead was plainly visible, and there was 
something in the way that course had been changed which suggested a 
return rather than one banking for a spiral to the landing field. 

Phil dropped, seeking to make himself invisible against the ground 
below. They were now flying over an elevated plateau, cut with shadowed 
canons, timbered with a thick growth of trees. Ahead loomed a massive 
mountain wall. 

Too late Phil realized the real significance of the maneuver of the other 
plane. By dropping close to the ground he had hoped to make himself 
invisible. But the moon was high enough to throw a shadow, and he came 
close enough to send a black shadow from his plane scudding over the tree 
tops. The air above him screamed into life. A twisting, diving apparition 
roared from the heavens; and, above the roar, punctuating it at intervals 
with steady regularity, sounded a rat-a-tat-tat-tat. 
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“A machine gun!” yelled Forbes. ”He installed a machine gun on the 
job and trapped us.” 

And so it seemed. They were flying low over a wilderness, far from the 
treaty lines. Below was only a forest, canons, tumbling streams. There was 
no place where a plane could land without crashing. And Murasingh was 
above them, mercilessly holding to their tail, raining machine-gun bullets. 

But Phil had superior speed. He jerked the throttle open, zoomed, 
banked, twisted, seemed to be sideslipping into the jagged tops of moonlit 
trees, swung, scudded along over the tree tops like a frightened fowl, then 
zoomed again. 

Murasingh was outmaneuvered, left behind by the superior power and 
speed of the faster plane. The machine gun spat a spiteful farewell, and 
then Phil found himself holding his course without pursuit. 

Forbes pointed to several holes in the fabric of the plane, a spattered 
series of zigzag cracks in the shatterproof glass of the cabin. 

Nickers grinned, nodded, and held the course of the plane, climbing 
steadily, gaining altitude. Forbes swept the ground below with his night 
glasses, finally picked out the other plane, saw that it was turning back. 
Had they, then, been led on a wild-goose chase? Or was Murasingh 
seeking to cut off their escape, getting ready to swoop down upon them for 
a final burst of gunfire. It was a miracle they had not been shot down. But 
the giant plane continued to purr through the night. 

Higher and higher they went. The moon slid up into the heavens, and a 
faint tinge of brassy light glittered over the eastern rim of the universe. But 
the ground below remained unchanged, a high plateau, covered with 
trees, interspersed with canons, rimmed by steep, rocky mountains that 
finally swept up into a sky-piercing tumble of jagged pinnacles. 

It grew lighter rapidly. Phil knew that his only salvation lay in guarding 
against a surprise attack, and he chose to gain such an altitude the other 
could not hope to sit in the sky above him, waiting to make up for the 
deficient speed in the power dive. 

It grew colder and lighter as they climbed. At eighteen thousand feet the 
ground below was but a blur of tumbled terrain. The tree tops blended 
together to give the impression of a level meadow. 

Phil glanced at the gasoline gauge of the starboard tank, saw that the 
black half circle had swung so that it almost covered the top of the gauge. 
He pointed to it, shouted to Forbes. 
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“About half the gasoline supply is gone!'’ 

Forbes nodded, sweeping the country below with his glasses. The sun 
came up. gilding them with cold radiance, but not, as yet, touching the 
country below, which still slumbered in the gray light of early dawn. 

Phil sighed, swung the plane back. With half of their gasoline supply 
exhausted, prudence demanded that they swing back. To be caught in this 
country without gas would be fatal. He swung the cock to the port gasoline 
tank and settled back for a long period of steady flying. To his surprise, the 
motor coughed, missed, sputtered. 

His frantic eyes swept the gauge on the port side, and then his fingers 
leaped to the cock, switching back to the depleted tank on the starboard 
side. 

Neither man spoke. They had no need. Their eyes met in a single swift 
glance, then abruptly looked away. The port tank, carefully filled before 
their departure, showed an ominous black circle in the gauge. One of the 
bullets from the machine gun had punctured it. 

Now, at an altitude of nearly nineteen thousand feet, the plane had 
enough gasoline left for only a few minutes of flight. Behind them the 
ground was known. It offered no opportunity for a forced landing. Ahead 
lay their only chance. The motor would work more efficiently at a lower 
elevation, but their height gave them a greater gliding radius. 

The plane roared ahead. The sun swept a long finger of golden light 
across the ground below. Both men scanned the country ahead eagerly. 
Within a few minutes they would be either safe upon that ground or else 
mangled in death. 

In the meantime the plane roared with as steady a throb of reassuring 
power as though its flight was not bounded by minutes. 

A ridge lay ahead. Beyond it there seemed to be a little bare ground 
bordering a stream. Beyond that another stretch of plateau was lost in the 
morning mists. 

The motor coughed, sputtered, throbbed into life again, and then 
abruptly died. The sudden silence, broken only by the whine of air through 
the struts, made the high spaces seem an aching void. 

Phil nosed the plane into as flat a glide as was safe. He wanted to inspect 
the ground along that stream from as high an elevation as was possible. 
Then, if it should prove impossible to land, he would have a chance to 
keep going. Otherwise he could spiral down. 
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As they glided Arthur Forbes studied the ground below through his 
glasses. Untroubled by the vibration of the motor, he was now able to 
make things out clearly. 

The ridge drifted closer. The ground beyond it opened out, showed 
where the forest came to a stop, the level land bordering the creek caught 
the glint of sunlight. 

Forbes puckered his brow, snapped out a handkerchief, and wiped the 
lenses of the powerful glasses, then resumed a survey of the ground. At 
length he slowly shook his head. Steady gray eyes met eyes of steel. 
Neither faltered. 

“Rocks and brush. A side stream runs through, and there’s a bog or 
marsh below that. We can’t make it.’’ 

“Better than the trees? We might pancake in.’’ 

“Just about a toss-up. Better keep going and see what’s below those 
mists. We can see through ’em when we get directly overhead.” 

The two men could hear each other plainly now, get the little tone 
variations which bespoke emotion. Both were under a strain, flipping dice 
with death, and death had the odds. But both voices were steady, cool. 

The ridge with the open ground by the stream slipped astern. The 
ground below showed in a dim circle through the mists, walled on all sides 
by a blanket of chalky white where the mists thickened. Only from directly 
above could the ground be distinguished. 

And it was trees, nothing but forest, a vast unbroken procession of 
nodding tree tops that appeared as a smooth meadow until the glasses were 
trained upon them. 

On and on went the plane, gliding at its greatest gliding angle. Down 
below, the trees marched in endless succession through the little circle of 
clear vision. Lower and lower dropped the plane, gliding like a sailing 
hawk. 

The tree tops became plainly visible to the naked eye. They stretched 
their waving branches closer and closer, reaching for the plane with a 
grasp that must inevitably clutch the landing wheels. Then the vast 
machine would pitch forward, nose-dive into a crash against heavy 
branches. Too late now to turn and try the open ground about the creek. 
They had gone past, and their only hope lay in keeping on. The trees 
reached up. One tall fellow almost touched the wheels, sending high 
branches reaching up out of the mist. To the men in the plane it seemed the 
tree had almost jumped at them. 
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It was the end. 

Forbes sighed—a long-drawn sigh. And then Nickers uttered a swift 
exclamation. He slammed the stick forward. The plane shot down, 
gathered speed. Then Phil pulled back on the joy stick, sent the tail 
skidding down. Level, cleared ground was directly below. 

The landing wheels reached cautiously down. The plane touched 
ground, bounced once or twice, then rolled heavily. A rock caught under 
the left wheel. The plane, without power to drag it evenly, started to 
swing, wobbled slightly, and skidded to a stop. 

Phil flung open the cabin door, heaved a great sigh of relief, and 
stepped to the ground. His steel eyes caught the gray eyes of Arthur 
Forbes, and the two men smiled silently. The mists were thicker here, but 
to the rear could be seen the towering forest, coming to such an abrupt 
termination that it seemed the work of man must be responsible for the 
clearing. 

To the left appeared regular blotches of bulk, indistinct in the mist. 
Ahead the ground swept on until it vanished in the thin stream from the 
forest. Overhead the sky shone a pale blue, globules of moisture drifting 
slow ly across the field of vision. 

“We're here," said Nickers. 

“And getting here may not be so good. Those are buildings over 
there—and we're 'way on the wrong side of the treaty line. The whites are 
trying to educate ’em to regard that line as obsolete. But the natives regard 
their rights as sacred. 

He broke off, glanced at the forest. 

“Perhaps we'd better slip into the trees. Not that it’s much good, but it’s 
prolonging things a bit." 

Phil’s hand touched his shoulder. 

“Too late," he said. 

Forbes followed the direction of the pointing finger. 


4 "Time to Be Tried!" 

Gray shapes were striding solemnly out of the mists. In the lead appeared a 
wizened old man, garbed in gray, his hands folded upon his chest. Behind 
him strode natives, marching solemnly, their hands folded upon their 

chests. 
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And then Phil’s eyes seemed to jerk themselves to the extreme limit of 
their sockets. He could hardly believe that which he saw. For, behind the 
natives, marching every bit as solemnly, although awkward in their 
strides, appeared the black outlines of monkeys, formed in file, marching 
gravely, tails curled and encircling the necks of the following monkeys. 
And each of the monkeys had his hands folded upon his chest in solemn 
mimicry of the men who strode ahead. 

Phil heard Arthur Forbes’s low voice in his ear. 

“And, unless I’m mistaken, this is the place we were due to make an 
inspection of. I think you’ll find this is where Murasingh keeps his 
plane!’’ 

The procession marched with grim silence. 

The leader came abreast of the plane, swung slightly to the left, circled 
it. The trail of monkeys marching with folded arms, encircling tails, 
stretched so far into the mist that by the time the wizened old man had 
completed a circle of the plane the end of the monkeys’ line had not yet 
entirely appeared. 

The man made a sharp noise, seemingly by pursing his puckered lips. It 
was a shrill, penetrating sound, a single keen squeak. 

As though by magic, the entire line halted. 

In silence the watchers and the watched appraised each other. 

The old man was stooped by great age. His dark skin had thickened and 
wrinkled until it resembled the skin of an old potato. The eyes were 
glittering, yet expressionless. The wasted neck seemed hardly able to 
support the withered head. The bony shoulders protruded upward in two 
knobs from beneath the gray robe. The feet were bare, dust-covered. 

The natives behind were swarthy, powerful men. On their faces ap¬ 
peared a certain uniformity of expression. They were lean, yet powerfully 
built. Their features showed a grim asceticism, and in their eyes was a 
certain something, a burning flame of devouring fanaticism. 

The old man’s puckered lips parted. Harsh speech husked from his 
withered throat. At the first words Nickers knew that he could not 
understand. But a swift glance told him that his companion was following 
the conversation. 

The old man ceased talking. 

Nickers glanced at Forbes. Forbes broke into speech, the same speech 
that the man had used. He seemed to be explaining something. His hands 
made an inclusive, sweeping gesture toward the airplane. Then he bowed 
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courteously, spread out his palms in a circling, courteous motion. 

As he ceased his talk the old man nodded his withered head slowly, 
solemnly, impressively. 

“Believe I’ve made a sale,” muttered Forbes in an undertone. 

But again there came grave, husky speech. 

Again Forbes made answer, and this time Nickers was able to detect an 
undertone of anxiety in his answer. Again the hands gestured. 

And then the old man took a tottering step toward the plane, glanced 
back at those behind him, unfolded his arms, and started a clumsy dance. 
It was as though a spavined truck horse had tried to cavort as a colt. There 
was a hideous suggestion of a game in what the man was doing. But it was 
a game of youth played with the decadence of withered age. 

First on one foot, then on the other, he hopped until he was at the plane 
itself. Then he extended a wrinkled claw, attached to a forearm that was 
unbelievably skinny. The brown talons ripped a small bit of fabric from 
the wings. 

Nickers uttered an exclamation, made a move as though to stop him. 
But Forbes held his hand in a viselike grip upon Nickers’s arm. 

“Hold everything. Steady, old chap, steady!” 

With the sound of ripping fabric the old man hopped to the other side of 
the plane, waving the bit of cloth as though it had been a trophy of skill 
won at some friendly game. 

Behind him the natives unfolded their arms, skipped toward the plane, 
tore bits of cloth, and waved them with high glee. Their eyes remained 
deady serious, tinged with the reddish glow of dangerous fanaticism. But 
their lips were drawn back from white teeth in the semblance of a happy 
grin. 

There remained the line of monkeys, moist round eyes watching in¬ 
tently the antics of the humans. Then face turned to face. The monkeys 
chattered some shrill command and came trooping forward. 

‘'Monkey see, monkey do,” muttered Forbes, the first to catch the 
significance of the action. 

Like brown projectiles cannonballed from a gun, the monkeys trooped 
across the dust-covered bare ground, leaped to the plane, and began 
ripping the fabric. 

Phil Nickers groaned. 

From out of the mists came monkeys, droves of monkeys, troops of 
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monkeys. Shrilling their chatterings to the high heavens, they leaped upon 
the plane, grabbed a bit of cloth, a fragment of wood, and scampered 
away. 

And other monkeys came from the trees about where they had been 
watching, concealed by the heavy foliage. 

“Millions of monkeys,” groaned Phil. “The plane’s gone.’’ 

Forbes nodded. 

“The game is to take things easy and prolong the end as long as 
possible. There may be a chance yet, but it’s a slim one. ” 

The monkeys scuttled up and over the plane, and beneath their vandal 
touch it melted like a lump of ice over which boiling water is poured. In a 
startlingly short space of time there remained nothing of the graceful plane 
except the heavier things which were anchored with nuts and bolts, were 
welded to the frame, or were too heavy to move. 

The old man shrilled some command. The monkeys took to the trees or 
fell in behind the natives. Each monkey carried some bit of the wrecked 
plane. 

The puckered lips husked out a dry command. 

“He says ‘walk,’ ” muttered Forbes. 

And so they walked in a strange procession. The old man led the way, 
stalking like some grim corpse, partially mummified. Back of him came 
the two white men. Behind them the file of natives, and, behind the 
natives, the file of serious monkeys, aping the solemnity of their leaders, 
marching with a gravity as outwardly profound as that of a supreme court 
marching to affirm a sentence of death. 

The buildings loomed larger through the mist as the men approached. 
There was the glitter of gold, the solid gray of old masonry. 

Forbes, keeping his eyes ahead, his face upturned, muttered comments 
from the side of his lips. 

“Notice the old pile. And that’s real gold you see on the stone. Sanskrit 
letters, made of pure gold. They carved the rock and then pounded the 
gold into the stones, just like a dentist would make a filling. Good God! 
Look at that ruby over the door. In the form of an eye. See it? Evidently 
this is the headquarters of priests of Hanuman. But it’s some isolated sect 
that no white man knows anything about. They’re fanatics. Be careful, 
and, whatever you do, don’t offend the monkeys. Treat them as though 
they were sacred. 

“There are other people in the house. Get the flicker of motion from 
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that window on the second floor? Seems to be real glass in the windows. 
Bet these places could tell a story if the stones had the power of speech. 

“Hangar over there on the left. Seems to be empty. But there must be a 
place around here somewhere where Murasingh keeps his planes. Re¬ 
member he switched planes last night. That is where he picked up the 
monkey—forgot it was in the plane, or else didn’t search. The monkey 
probably climbed in for a joy-ride. I say, looks as if they were going to 
throw us in a dungeon. See the bars on the w indows?” 

Nickers marched stolidly on, seeing every thing, yet keeping silent. He 
realized now the desperate situation they were in. Their captors were 
fanatics, and they would stop at nothing. 

A door opened before them. As the sunlight was breaking up the rolling 
clouds of light mist, the men were thrust into a dungeon. A door clanged, 
and they were left to themselves. 

Nickers chuckled. 

“Take an airplane to get a change of environment.” 

Forbes grinned. 

“Righto. But this is India.” 

“What's the next move?” 

“Lord knows. These natives claim to be within their rights in killing 
white men who get into this section of the country. That's only half the 
story. They'll try their damnedest to keep any news of this place from 
leaking out to the outside world. This gold didn’t come over a million 
miles to get here. There must be a regular ledge of it around here 
somewhere. Then there’s the religious end. These priests of Hanuman 
take their stuff pretty seriously. Hello, somebody’s coming.” 

Outside of the door sounded a strange shuffle, slip, slap, shuffle, slop, 
slop, shuffle. The noise sounded along the mud floor. A bolt shot back 
from the massive door, and it swung noiselessly back. 

Two natives flanked the doorway, and they were armed with glittering 
knives whose blades fairly radiated a razor keenness. 

Between the natives was a woman. And if ever woman deserved the 
name of witch this woman did. In age she approximated the age of the 
withered native who had led the procession to the plane. But there was 
about her a look of malevolent hardness, a glittering-eyed cunning, a 
hard-jawed selfishness. Her nose hooked down to her chin. Her round 
chin protruded outward, seemed almost to touch the beak of that huge 
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nose. As she opened her mouth, pink, toothless gums showed back of the 
wrinkled lips. Her head shook and wagged in perpetual palsy. 

Upon her shoulder sat a gorgeous green parrot, tail feathers sweeping in 
a blaze of brilliance. The beady, twinkling eyes of the parrot, hard as twin 
diamonds, glittered about the dungeon. 

“Time to be tried! Time to be tried!” crooned the old hag. 

The parrot on her shoulder took up the refrain, speaking in the toneless 
falsetto which comes from the roof of a hard mouth. 

“Time to be tried!” 

Nickers could not repress a start of surprise. 

“But she’s English!” he exclaimed. There could be no mistaking the 
modulations of tone. And her skin was white, a leathery whiteness to be 
sure, but white, nevertheless. 

“This is India,” whispered Forbes. 

The woman nodded her shaking head. “This is India, and it’s time to be 
tried.” 

“Time to be tried,” came the echoing squawk. 

“I’ve come to prepare you for the ordeal, come to tell you what you 
must do, how you must act. ” 

“Goofy as a bedbug!” muttered Nickers, but Forbes kicked him 
wamingly. 

“This is a monkey world,” went on the hag, speaking her well- 
modulated English, the words seeming to come from the tip of her sharp 
tongue, each as hissing as the swish of a knife. “The monkeys rule. We 
guide the monkeys, but they do the ruling. It’s well that you should know 
something of the priests of Hanuman. Most people will tell you we 
worship the monkeys. They’re wrong. We serve the monkeys. They’re 
men the same as you two, and they’ve slipped in the wheel of incarnation, 
down, down, down.” 

She paused and the parrot took up the refrain. 

“Down, down, ark! ark! awarruk!” 

“And we’re raising ’em up,” chanted the woman. “Up, up, up! And 
our work can’t be interfered with. You two: what are you? Just two 
insignificant lives in the Wheel of Life. But what are we? What’s our 
work? We’re dealing with millions of souls, restoring them to free will and 
understanding. 

“It will take time. Oh, yes. It’ll take time, all right! We’ve been at it a 
couple of thousand years, and we’ll be at it a couple of thousand years 
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more. But we've got two souls! Hear that! Two of our monkeys have 
developed above the group soul of animals into the individual souls of 
men. You don't know, you two. You‘11 say they're just well-trained 
monkeys. But we know. We can see the soul gleaming through their eyes. 
Before the work of saving those two souls, bringing up the whole band 
into the light of understanding, your lives aren't worth that!" 

She tried to snap her fingers, but the claws gave only a rasping sound of 
skin rubbing against skin. 

“The Grandharaus are servants of Agni, the god of light; bodyguard of 
Soma, right-hand assistants to Varuna the divine judge. There are twenty- 
seven in all. Three groups of nine, and each of the nines is split into three 
groups. Three of the Grandharaus are from the subjects of Hanuman. And 
we've brought to light two of those suppressed Grandharaus of the 
monkey men! They've been weighted down by thousands of lives of sin. 
Their destinies, their karma has slipped until they've almost been blotted 
out in a single group soul. But we've got their souls back. One of the two is 
the judge. You'll be taken to his court. The other one you can’t see. He’s 
preparing for his wedding. Yes, a wedding. We've got to have an Apsaras 
for the Grandharaus. And we’ve found her, a woman with monkey eyes!" 

The parrot chanted. 

"Monkey eyes, arawk! The woman with monkey eyes." 

Forbes shot a meaning gaze at Nickers. Phil felt a cold sweat bursting 
from the pores of his skin. The crone went on: 

"Who can tell, maybe a million years ago, maybe two million years 
there came the dividing line. One branch of the souls went down. The 
other branch was held chained to the Wheel of Life, through hundreds of 
thousands of incarnations. Life after life, death after death. And one soul 
slipped down, and one went up. But the things that are to be will be. And 
always there remains the carry-over of karma. And the humans that left 
the monkey karma have a look in their eyes. One can always tell. And 
we’re bringing them back together. The two paths are coming together 
again. That’s our work. That’s the work of the priests of Hanuman. I’ve 
told you so you'll know what the trial is about. And you’ll know why we 
can’t allow a pair of human lives to interfere with that work now it’s so 
near completion. You’d be willing to die rather than to plunge the whole 
monkey tribe back a million years in the cosmic scheme of things, 
wouldn’t you?" 
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And the parrot, teetering back and forth on the palsied shoulder, joined 
in a toneless chorus. 

''Wouldn’t you? Wouldn’t you? Arawwwwk!” 

"Good God, they’re not kidnaping a white girl to mate with a 
monkey?’ ’ hissed Nickers, and then was sorry he spoke, for the skin upon 
Arthur Forbes’s face was as white as parchment. The veins stood knotted 
upon his forehead, and the taut skin gleamed with slimy perspiration. 

"Come and be tried. Come and be tried!’’ chanted the old witch. 

"Come and be tried,’’ squawked the parrot. 

And the two natives, whirling deftly, presented the points of their keen 
knives just below their left shoulder blades. Under the prick of those 
knives they followed the woman as she turned and slippety-slopped, 
shufflety-slapped her lethargic feet along the clay-bricked floor. 

"Come and be tried, come and be tried!’’ chanted the woman, her feet 
shuffling through the dust, sending little clouds of powdery white eddying 
up around her legs. 

Nickers gave a longing look at the open ground, at the cool shadows of 
the forest. For a moment he felt the urge to jump wildly forward and sprint 
for the cover of those trees. But what he saw in the shadows stopped him. 

Monkeys were gathered upon the limbs, watching in silent conclave. 
They were so still, so motionless that he had some difficulty in seeing 
them at all. But, after he once saw them, he realized something of the 
numbers of the monkey colony. They were by the thousands, the ten 
thousands, and they seemed to have some peculiar psychic alignment with 
those priests of Hanuman, those red-eyed fanatics who had started with a 
theory of a division in the life-stream, back in the dim antiquity of a 
million or more years ago. 

"Come and be tried! Come and be tried!’’ 

A door, studded with gold letters, swung noiselessly open and the two 
prisoners were ushered into something that served as an assembly room 
and a court of justice. 

Instead of chairs running in a circle around the floor, against the walls, 
there was a long rail, and back of this rail were elevated perches, strung in 
tiers up to the ceiling. Upon these perches, sitting noiselessly, necks 
craned forward, moist eyes swimming with interest and curiosity, were 
the monkey people. 

A raised platform, made of dark, polished wood, was in the center of 
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the railed-off space. Upon this platform were several chairs. Back of one 
of the chairs was a dark curtain of black tapestry, embroidered with gold. 

The chairs were occupied by the native fanatics. In one of the center 
chairs sat the withered old man who had led the procession to the plane. 

The prisoners were placed before the platform. The old witch circled 
thrice around the dais. 

“Come and be tried! Come and be tried!'’ she chanted. 

And then there was silence, a tense silence, a waiting, quivering silence 
of suspense. All were waiting for something to happen. All eyes were 
turned upon the vacant chair back of which was the black curtain. 

The curtain bellied, shook, parted. A robed body came through the 
parted cloth. And, in the brief glimpse that Nickers had of the robed 
figure, before it came into the light, he could have sworn that a pair of 
human hands pushed the body out through the curtains. 

But when the curtains fell back into place, leaving the robed judge well 
within the room, there was no further hesitation. The figure walked 
awkwardly around the chair and took a seat. A dark hand plucked off the 
hood that had shielded the features. 

Nickers gave an audible gasp. 

He had expected a monkey, some larger ape than the average of his 
species. He had even prepared for some evidences of trained intelligence. 
But he was totally unprepared for that which his eyes actually encountered. 

The face had simian features, but those features had, somehow, taken 
on the caricature of a human face. The long upper lip, the short nose, the 
glittering eyes, round and swimming with a moist film, were startlingly 
human. And the face was almost white, nearly hairless. Perhaps it was a 
dye, perhaps it was some freak of breeding, but the fact remained that the 
beast was a gross caricature of a man. 

“Steady, old chap,“ muttered Forbes, but his voice showed that he, 
too. despite his assumption of ease, was shocked and surprised. 

The ape, almost as large as a man, seemed to have some of the 
intelligence of humankind, coupled with the cunning of a beast. He 
surveyed the gathering with round, moist eyes. Then his paw banged upon 
the arm of the chair, and every one in the room stood up. Again the arm 
banged. The audience resumed their seats. 

The old man arose, pointed to Forbes, then to Nickers. 

The old man sat down. 

The ape turned his head aimlessly from side to side as though wonder- 
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ing what was expected of him next. The old hag again circled the 
platform. 

“He that was a man and now is a man is about to judge,” she intoned. 

“ Awwwwwk /” squawked the parrot. 

The roving eyes of the ape caught those of Phil Nickers. Instantly their 
gaze locked. 

In the depths of those swimming brown eyes Phil saw something that 
interested him. For one wild moment he seemed to get the viewpoint of 
these people about him. Back of the surface, into the very depths of the 
monkey soul he looked. And what he saw was an individuality struggling 
for expression. 

Phil wondered if there could be any real basis for the statements these of 
the monkey-clan made. Had this been a man who had drifted back to beast 
in the scheme of evolution, who would again return to man’s estate? 

A great sympathy welled within his mind, and it was as though the ape 
sensed that sympathy. The eyes softened, glowed with an affectionate 
regard. The ape flung up a hairy arm. 

“They will live! They will live!” shrieked the woman. “They under¬ 
stand!” 

And the squawk of the parrot punctuated the last exclamation. 

It needed but that wordless intonation of the talking bird to snap Phil 
Nickers back to the world of reality. He suddenly felt his sympathy 
leaving him. The ape was a beast. The parrot was but a bird, trained to 
mimic sounds, to echo words. The people about him were fanatics. And 
something in the very idea of men devoting their lives to beasts, almost 
worshiping a great, white-faced ape, aroused a sense of revulsion within 
him. 

His eyes were still locked with those of the ape. The hairy arm with 
open palm was still upraised. 

And a sudden transformation came in those brown eyes. The kind 
sympathy, the soft affection that had welled within those round orbs 
vanished; they became instead flinty hard. 

Dimly Phil realized his position, strove mightily to stimulate kind¬ 
ness and sympathetic understanding. It was in vain. The mood had left 
him. 

The hard eyes of the ape became almost human in their antagonism. 
The palm that had been raised and opened, closed into a fist. The hairy 
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arm swept downward in a crashing circle. The fist banged against the arm 
of the chair. 

And it did not need the hoarse croaking of the old crone to tell Phil w hat 
that descending arm meant. 

“They die! They die!" shrieked the hag. 

“They die!" echoed the parrot. 

“They die!" roared the natives. 

And the old man sucked in his puckered lips and nodded sagely. 

The natives with knives instantly pricked the prisoners to their feet, 
marched them from the hall, out into the sunlight. Surrounding them came 
other natives, and. from the trees, trooped monkeys. The monkeys who 
had been in the hall remained, perhaps ready to participate in some 
additional ceremony of judging. 

“Man, you almost got away with it!" whispered Forbes. “Ten seconds 
more and they'd have accepted us." There was no regret in his tone, 
nothing but praise. “I know something of monkey psychology," he went 
on, still in a whisper. “It's hard to move 'em. But you sure had that ape 
eating out of your hand for a minute or two." 

“And when I lost my grip, I signed our death warrants," replied Phil. 
“It was that damned parrot that spilled the beans." 

It was apparent that the guards were taking them across the yard to 
another building. 

“Probably immediate execution," commented Forbes casually. 

But his guess was wrong. It seemed the monkey tribe was awaiting 
some other development, for a door opened, the prisoners were escorted 
into a dark and gloomy corridor, and then taken down a short Bight of 
steps. Dank, damp air assailed their nostrils. A bare room walled with 
massive square stones opened before them. A barred window grilled the 
blue sky. 

The natives ran swift hands over their clothes, took from them knives, 
keys, even pencils and pens. Every object which might have furnished a 
tool of escape or a weapon of attack was stripped from them. A heavy door 
clanged shut, and the two men were left to stare at each other. 

“Bum place. Not even a seat," commented Forbes. 

And Phil Nickers noticed that there was no bed, no blankets. Appar¬ 
ently it was intended to keep the prisoners only for a short time. 
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5 "Monkey See, Monkey Do" 

Forbes seemed to read his thoughts. 

“Evidently they figure we won't have any use for a bed,” he said. 
“Looks like the end of the trail, old chap. Sorry I got you into it." 

“We’re not dead yet,” muttered Phil, fastening his eyes upon the 
barred window. 

He tried the bars, found that they were embedded in solid masonry. No 
slightest chance to work loose a bar. He banged the stone wall with his 
shoe, trying to ascertain from the sound how thick it was. 

“Must be like a fort; sounds as if it were three or four feet through,” he 
muttered. 

“They build 'em strong,” agreed Forbes, and laughed. “Wish the 
beggars hadn’t taken all our matches and cigarettes. It’d help to blow a 
few smoke rings.” 

Phil walked to the window, surveyed the scenery visible. 

There was no glass over the opening. The bars were sufficiently close to 
keep one from getting even a shoulder out into the air. 

Through the window appeared a section of the landing field, a distant 
view of a comer of the other buildings, and a stretch of tree fronds where 
the heavy timber crept up to the clearing. 

“This place has been here for some time,” announced Forbes, who had 
been inspecting the walls. “Notice how the mortar has crumbled. See, 
you can even pick it out in pieces. Chance to work out quite a bit of it. 
They’ve had other prisoners before who had the idea. See where someone 
worked all the way around the stone on this inner wall. He worked out all 
the mortar he could with his finger, and then had to stop. Just back an inch 
or two, and the rock’s probably a foot thick. But the mortar’s badly shot. ” 

Phil turned with a smile. 

“That’s why they took away our knives and keys. They know the 
mortar could be picked out. But we’re just as helpless as the other poor 
chap that wore out his finger getting the mortar worked loose. Say, I guess 
we’re going to have a visitor. Unless that’s Murasingh coming down in a 
plane, I’m a poor judge of aviation.” 

Forbes joined him at the window. 

Together they watched the speck in the sky grow to a great man-bird, 
side-slip, circle, straighten and land. 
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Several of the natives ran eagerly to the plane. Murasingh arose from 
the cockpit, loosened his helmet, swept back goggles, and engaged in 
rapid conversation with the natives. 

44 Bet they’ve a lot of chatter to hand each other,” chuckled Nickers. 

The monkeys came trooping in from the trees, gathered about the plane 
in an attentive circle. For some ten minutes the little group remained 
unchanged. Murasingh talking with the natives, the monkeys sitting in 
attentive silence. 

Then one of the natives moved forward. Murasingh stooped, picked up 
a shapeless bundle from the bottom of the cockpit, heaved the bundle 
gently over the side. The eager hands of reaching natives stretched up. 

And, at that moment, the bundle assumed shape, straightened so that 
the men who w'atched from the prison dungeon could see what it was. 

“Good Heavens, a girl!” exclaimed Phil. 

”Jean Crayson—in her night-clothes,” agreed Forbes, his lips white. 
“He drugged her, hid her in the plane. Remember what I said about her 
having eyes like Audrey Kent's? They're rounder than most eyes.” 

Each stared at the white, drawn face of the other. Nickers gasped. 

“To think of a white girl—bride of an ape-man—here!” 

Suddenly a great bitterness filled Phil's soul. He might face death 
himself as merely a part of the game, but this kidnaping of attractive 
women, the hideous fate that was in store for them, the menace of the 
whole organization of the priests of Hanuman, caused his very soul to 
revolt. 

“Look here, Forbes,” he said, turning a white, strained face away from 
the light, regarding the four walls of the gloomy dungeon. “I’m not going 
to stand for this. I’m going to get out of here, put a stop to the whole 
thing.” 

Forbes extended a cold, white hand. 

“I'm with you, old chap. But how we're going to do it is another 
thing.” 

“If I get my hands on that smooth, polished, educated devil of a 
Murasingh I’ll leave a vacancy in the world,” promised Phil. 

And, as though his words had been heard, the door of the cell swung 
back and Murasingh grinned from the threshold. 

“Gentlemen, good morning! You arrived a little sooner than I did. I 
trust you've been made comfortable.” 
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His eyes glowed with dancing mockery. 

“I thought you were just taking a casual joyride in a plane, and tried to 
warn you back. You know it’s not healthy for whites to disregard their 
treaty promises and invade certain sections of India.” 

Phil crouched, moved slowly toward him. 

Murasingh whipped an ugly automatic from his pocket, covered the 
men. His eyes were as hard as black flints. 

‘'Don’t try it, boys. I’d hate to have to kill you, but I can. And if you so 
much as threatened me, your death wouldn’t be pleasant. As it is, I think I 
can promise you a reasonably swift death. But there are other ways that 
might not be so pleasant. There was one poor devil that went through it. 
You might be able to imagine what happened. He was tied hand and foot. 
One of the men ran to him, and pinched off a bit of flesh and ran away 
laughing, as though it was some new game. Another and another did the 
same thing. The monkeys were watching from the trees. The new game 
appealed to them. After all, you know, they’re little men, actuated by all 
the cruelties of a savage, yet containing all of the possibilities of develop¬ 
ment of a man himself. 

“I know how you boys feel. But you’ve cut in on this game. No one 
asked you to do a damn thing except mind your own business. But you had 
to come prying and snooping. There’s a work going on here that’s bigger 
than you and bigger than me, and bigger than all of us put together. Don’t 
think for a moment you can interfere with that work. You must have some 
conception of it. They tell me one of you almost convinced the judge. In 
that case, you’d have been allowed to come in as one of the priests—after 
you’d gone through a sufficient course of training. 

‘‘I dropped in to tell you chaps good-bye. You’ll be here until midnight. 
The wedding takes place at one o’clock. You won’t be here for the 
wedding—a double wedding with the rising of the old moon. Good-bye. ’ ’ 

The door clanged. There was the rasp of a lock shooting bars into the 
solid wall of squared rock. 

“And that’s that,” muttered Phil, his hands slimed with cold per¬ 
spiration. 

“That’s that,” agreed Forbes, and tried to grin. 

“We couldn’t have rushed the automatic, and we’ve got until mid¬ 
night.” 

Phil broke off to stare meditatively at Forbes. 

“He must have drugged her, sneaked into her room, loaded her into the 
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plane, tied her down. That's why we didn't see anything of her when the 
planes were doing their stuff. Of course he's a fanatic, like all the rest. 
Sincerely believes in all this stuff. As far as he’s concerned we're just 
fellows who butted in and asked for what we got." 

There descended a silence. Each man was wrapped in his own thoughts. 

Phil Nickers fell to pacing the floor. 

"There's a way. There must be a way. Somehow, somewhere. Good 
Lord! A situation like this can't exist—" 

He stopped, mid-stride, to stare at the window. 

A monkey sat in the window, propped between the bars, regarding him 
gravely. A shadow moved across the ground, and another monkey thrust 
an eager, curious face over the other's shoulder. 

"Think of how they train 'em," muttered Forbes. "Of course, it's 
natural for the monkeys to imitate people. They work on that. How awful 
it must have been to teach them that tearing a human being to pieces was a 
game. Their fingers are as strong as steel nippers." 

The monkeys regarded him in moist-eyed gravity. 

Phil suddenly dropped to all fours, scampered around the floor, chatter¬ 
ing like a monkey, running, cavorting, crawling, leaping. 

Forbes regarded him with startled, wide eyes. "Steady, old chap, 
steady. Death comes to us all. Take it easy. Don't let the damn beasts get 
on your nerves." 

But Phil continued to run around. 

"Start chasing me," he hissed. "Get started after me. Run." 

"What in thunder?" 

"Don't argue. Get down while we've got their attention. Start running. 
Chase me around." 

Forbes dropped doubtfully to hands and knees, crawled clumsily. 

Phil chattered shrilly. 

The monkeys became excited, stirred uneasily, chattered to them¬ 
selves. Other shadows came across the yard, blotted light from the 
window. Monkey after monkey came to see the cause of the excitement. 

Phil ran on hands and feet, avoided Forbes’s reaching hand, stopped 
before the joint between two of the square stones on an inner wall, picked 
out a bit of mortar, threw it at Forbes. 

Then the Englishman got the idea. 

"Great stuff, old chap! It may work!" 
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And he, chattering shrilly, ran to the same place, picked out a bit of 
mortar, hurled it. 

Back and forth the two men went, cavorting like huge dogs, running, 
jumping, and every few minutes pausing to pick a bit of mortar from the 
same place between the rocks and hurl the soft, crumbling white pebble at 
the other. 

The monkeys in the window chattered shrill glee. 

Suddenly one of them dropped, swung from his tail that was looped 
around the bars, then leaped lightly to the floor. In a mad scamper he went 
to the exact point in the wall where Phil had been getting mortar, picked 
out a bit with his wire-strong fingers, and hurled it at one of the monkeys in 
the window. 

Almost on the instant there came a furry flood of dark animals pouring 
through the window. In a mad kaleidoscope of action they chased each 
other, stopping to grab mortar from the chink and fling it at each other. 

More monkeys came. The men withdrew from the race, leaned back 
against the wall, panting for air, watching the scampering monkeys. 

Phil’s palms were bleeding, his knees raw, but a slow smile of content 
swept his face. 

The monkeys had pulled out all of the mortar that could have been 
reached by human fingers. Now they were plunging their slender, sinewy 
arms in between the rocks, picking out little chunks of mortar, flinging 
them wildly, chattering, scrambling, scampering. And they enjoyed the 
game. 

A monkey snatched a bit of mortar from a different place, getting it 
where it was more accessible. Phil made a swift kick at the animal. The 
monkey avoided the kick, stopped to chatter his rage and surprise. But the 
others continued the game. 

Then the chase slowed. The monkeys became interested in prying into 
the wall. Minutes lengthened into an hour, and still the monkeys worked, 
exploring, chattering, pulling out mortar. Bit by bit they loosened the 
mortar all the way around the stone. The mortar became harder as it went 
deeper into the wall, but the tough little fingers made short work of 
pinching out bits, dragging it to the floor. 

Finally they wearied of the game. One of the monkeys jumped for the 
window, paused, hesitated a bit, saw the green tops of waving trees, and 
scampered for the cool forest. Another joined him, and soon the cell was 
deserted save for the human occupants. 
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Phil stooped to the floor, began picking up the fine chunks of mor¬ 
tar. 

4 'This comes first, ’ ’ he said. “We can’t let the guards get suspicious. ’’ 

Fore more than an hour they labored frantically, getting the mortar 
picked up, throwing it through the bars. At length they had the cell well 
cleaned, and Phil was able to turn his attention to the stone which had been 
partially loosened. 

He placed his hands against the face of the stone, heaved, grunted, 
twisted, withdrew his hands and shook his head. There were two red blobs 
upon the rock where his bleeding palms had strained. 

“Still solid. Can't loosen it a bit, but there’s a lot of mortar gone. I’ll 
keep tugging, first one direction, then the other. Then you can try it for a 
while.” 

He inserted fingers in the crack in the wall, tugged at the stone, then 
placed palms against it again and pushed. Alternately he tugged and 
pushed, pushed and tugged. When he was exhausted Forbes tried it for a 
while. 

“No use, old chap,” remarked Forbes, after a bit of last, straining 
effort, during which they had crowded their grimed, perspiring faces 
together to both pull and tug at the stone in unison. “It’s too heavy and it’s 
still anchored too well. The thing must be two feet square, and no knowing 
how far back it goes. The mortar gets stronger as it gets back where it’s 
protected from the air. I have a hunch we’re on a wrong tack.” 

The men slipped to the floor, sat slumped against the wall, surveying 
each other dispiritedly. It had been their one chance and they seemed to 
have lost. 

The sun swung away from the window. The heat became more pro¬ 
nounced. Flies droned lazily. Phil noticed that Forbes was nodding, 
dozing. His own eyes felt leaden. The lids closed, opened, blinked, and 
fluttered closed again. 

Phil Nickers slept, a fitful sleep of dreams, of irritated slaps at crawling 
flies that clung to his greasy skin. His eyes opened at length, sleep swollen 
and bloodshot. His temples throbbed and pounded. 

But his first, automatic concern was for that which had awakened him. 
A single glance told him all he needed to know. A monkey, holding some 
glittering object in its paw, was racing around the cell. Behind him came 
half a dozen other monkeys in mad pursuit. The animals paid no attention 
to the motionless forms of the sleepers. It was the brushing of a furry body 
against his shoulder that had awakened Phil. 
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The monkey who held the coveted prize wheeled and dodged, but Phil’s 
hand, snapping out, caught the animal by the tail. 

With a shrill squeak of rage, he turned, and flashed glittering teeth. But 
that which he had been holding dropped from his paw. 

Phil made a grab for it, not realizing what it was, hardly knowing why 
he had interfered in the chase. He let go the monkey’s tail as he grasped the 
glittering object. The monkey jumped for the bars, stood in the window, 
jabbering monkey-curses. The other animals followed him, remained 
grouped just without the bars. 

Phil gasped as he saw what he had secured. It was a diamond ring, set 
after the fashion of an engagement ring, and it was engraved with Sanskrit 
characters on the inner circle. 

The size of the stone alone was enough to command attention. It was a 
crystal-clear diamond of the finest water, and light radiated in snapping 
scintillations from its facets. It was larger than any diamond Phil had ever 
seen, and more brilliant. 

He glanced at the monkeys, wondering where the ring had come from, 
sensing that it had been pilfered from one of the principals who were to 
take part in the wedding ceremony. 

And then, as he saw the round, inquisitive eyes watching him greedily, 
Phil conceived a brilliant idea. He took the diamond between thumb and 
finger, made a quick pass, and thrust his fingers into the chink the 
monkeys had made in the stone side of their cell. 

Apparently the diamond was in his fingers when he thrust his hand to 
the wall. Actually the diamond had been slipped to his other hand. 
Therefore, when he slowly withdrew his empty fingers from the dark 
chink, the gesture was convincing. 

Then Phil gazed solemnly at his snoring partner, and smiled, with his 
face turned toward the window. Then he, too, crawled back against the 
wall and pretended to sleep. 

The monkeys looked at each other. 

Such things they could understand. The strange man-creature had 
stolen the gem from the monkeys, and had now hidden it in that strange 
dark crack in the wall. Then the man had gone to sleep. 

The leading monkey cautiously dropped along the wall, his powerful, 
furry tail looped about the bars of the window. For several seconds he 
hung swinging back and forth, while Phil anxiously surveyed him from 
half-closed eyes. 
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Then the monkey dropped to the flag floor, and scampered across to the 
wall. He plunged his hand gropingly within, pulled forth his arm, and 
inspected that which he held in his grasp. It was nothing but a round piece 
of dead white mortar. He made a grimace, dropped the bit of mortar to the 
floor, screwed his forehead into washboard wrinkles and reached again. 

The other monkeys trooped into the room. 

Phil remained motionless, his eyes closed to mere slits, watching with 
tense anxiety, praying that Forbes would not awaken and frighten the little 
workers. 

The afternoon sun slanted to the west. The cell became darker. Both 
men leaned against the wall, breathing regularly, rhythmically. The 
monkeys worked feverishly. They had apparently seen the gem go in that 
crack, they had not seen it come out. And they had become fond of the 
diamond, wanted to survey its glittering surfaces. There was nothing to 
fear from these two sleepers, and so they pulled out bit after bit of mortar, 
each monkey thinking he had secured possession of the gem until that 
which his fingers had closed upon was brought to light. 

It was not until dusk approached and Arthur Forbes terminated a snore 
in a snort, moved, rubbed his eyes, that the monkeys took alarm, 
scampered off into the gathering shadows. 

Phil made a swift leap for the stone. 

At the bottom of the wall was a considerable pile of mortar fragments. 
The monkeys had worked their way well around the stone, searching for 
their plaything. And each monkey had dug for himself. As a result a dark 
band showed about the entire outline of the stone. 

Phil tugged at the rock, pushed, tugged again. A very faint, crunching 
sound transmitted itself through the stone. 

“I believe it’s working loose. Lend a hand," hissed Phil. 

The two men strained, twisted, pulled, pushed. At length the rock 
budged slightly on one end. The other was firmly anchored. 

‘Tf we keep it up long enough there’s a chance," agreed Forbes. 

There followed hours of sweating labor. The obstinate rock seemed 
malevolently intelligent in its resistance. The men nipped their fingers, 
tore nails loose, groped, pushed, pulled, sought for a finger hold. And, at 
length the rock slid back. They pushed it out, heard the thud with which it 
fell to the floor. 

Phil was first through the opening, worming and twisting, aided by such 
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pressure as Forbes could apply. Then Arthur Forbes, tired, almost ex¬ 
hausted, slipped his feet through the opening, felt Phil’s fingers clutching 
his ankles. 

The mortar on the inside of the wall had set until it was like cement. The 
hard particles which scraped their flesh as they wormed through the hole, 
accounted for the hours of final effort. 

“Seems to be a blind room without a single window,’’ remarked Phil, 
keeping his voice in a whisper. 

“Wish we had matches,’’ agreed Forbes, his tone worried. “We 
haven’t the faintest idea of whether it’s a dungeon, or a snake pit, and 
we’ve got to hurry—there’s the wedding.’’ 

4 ‘There’s the wedding, ’ ’ agreed Phil. “We can’t be particular about the 
room. And no matter what’s here it can’t be any worse than what we’ve 
left. Let’s go.’’ 

“Easy, old chap. This is India, you know, and that whole room with its 
crumbling mortar and all may be nothing but a trap. These fellows like to 
get prisoners to kill themselves trying to escape. Let’s make sure. It's just 
a little queer, you know, that that diamond ring should have turned up so 
opportunely. Let’s keep our arms interlaced, and then feel cautiously. 
There may be a pit in the center of the floor for all we know.’’ 

“Good idea,’’ agreed Phil. “But we’ve got to work fast. They’ll be 
coming in to look us over any minute now. And that stone from the wall is 
as good as written directions telling them where to go to look for us. They 
know the place, and we don’t.’' 

With arms interlocked, feeling with outstretched fingers, shrouded in 
pitch darkness, the men groped their way about the room. 

Of a sudden Phil felt his companion stumble, draw back. 

“Just as I suspected. There’s a pit in the center of the floor here. Watch 
out. I nearly fell, would have if it hadn’t been for your arm. Let’s see how 
far it goes, what it’s like.’’ 

Phil came forward, cautiously, finger tips scraping the floor. Abruptly 
his arms swept off into black space. He continued to grope about the edge. 

“Circular,’’ he said at length. “Let’s keep working around it. I’ll tear 
off a bit of cloth from my shirt and leave it here so we’ll know when we get 
back to the starting point.’’ 

There was the sound of tearing cloth, and then the noise of garments 
rasping along stone as the two men explored the pit. It was Phil whose 
exploring fingers found the stairs. They were stone stairs, rounded by 
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years of use. Moving in the darkness, not knowing what was below, their 
ears attuned for the scraping rustle which would mean the presence of a 
deadly snake, the two men descended. 


6 The Halls of Hanuman 

For some thirty feet they went down. The stairs circled the pit, swinging in 
a spiral. At the bottom began the game once more of fingertip exploration. 
This time it took them but a matter of seconds to become oriented. They 
were at the entrance of a walled passageway, arched at the top, some eight 
feet wide, leading on a gradual slope. Water had oozed through the stones 
until a green slime had formed over the rocks. There was a damp, dank, 
stagnant smell, and the darkness teemed with the suggestion of living 
things. 

But only once did they hear the scraping of a scaled body moving over 
the stones, and that noise grew less, terminated in a long-drawn hiss. The 
men pressed on, knowing that death lay behind, not knowing what was 
ahead. 

A regular throbbing of the atmosphere seemed to pulse in their blood 
before their ears became directly conscious of it as sound. 

“Tom-toms," remarked Forbes. “You never hear ’em but what you 
know you've been listening to ’em long before you first heard ’em.” 

“Where are they?” asked Phil, turning his head in the darkness, this 
way and then that, after the manner of a bird listening to a whistle. 

“Have to keep going to tell. It’s the hardest sound in the world to 
locate.” 

As they progressed, the sound of the tom-toms grew louder, seemed to 
come from above them. Phil touched his hand to the side of the passage, 
and noticed that the walls were now dry and free from the green slime. 

“We’ve been underground for a while. Now we’ve climbed back up,” 
he announced. 

“And we must have covered at least half a mile,” said Forbes. “You 
know I'm wondering—” He broke off and lapsed into silence. 

They went for some hundred feet farther, and then a current of air, 
striking Phil’s left cheek, caused him to stop and investigate. 

A door led from the stone passageway. That door had been left slightly 
ajar, and through the crack came a current of drier air. 
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Phil thrust his hand into the opening, pulled. Slowly the heavy door 
creaked back. Ahead was the flight of stairs, and from the top came the 
first faint light the men had seen since they entered upon the passageway. 
As they started up, walking cautiously, a sound from above caused them 
to stop abruptly. 

The faint slithering of rhythmic sound could come only from feet 
descending the stairway. The men exchanged glances in consternation. 
Perhaps their escape from their cell had been discovered. In that event the 
searchers might have decided to cover both ends of the passage. Or, on the 
other hand, the approaching feet might merely belong to some of the 
priests of Hanuman, who were using the passage as a means of communi¬ 
cation with other parts of the temple buildings. 

The stairs offered no place where they could conceal themselves, unless 
they trusted to chance that the others would walk past them in the 
darkness. And the same was true of the passageway. 

Now they could see the feet approaching, faint shadows outlined 
against the dim light from above. No word was spoken; by faint pressures 
of the hand alone Nickers conveyed to his companion the idea that but two 
approached, that they would take their chances on a hand-to-hand en¬ 
counter in the darkness. It was better to surprise them and attack them than 
to play fugitive and run into a trap. 

They crouched, bracing themselves. The feet of the figures who de¬ 
scended the stairs were now more plainly visible. And Phil’s eyes detected 
the hairy legs as soon as Arthur Forbes’s hissed warning penetrated the 
darkness. 

One of those who descended was an ape! 

Of necessity that changed the plans of the two who crouched in the 
darkness. They would be no match for the ape. They dropped back, 
cautiously, a step at a time, feeling their way, trusting to luck that they 
should make no noise. 

As they regained the passage, the darkness above them was split by the 
beam of an electric flashlight which cut through the darkness, illuminated 
the arched passageway, the stairs, the dancing shadows. 

The men braced themselves for an uneven conflict. In close quarters the 
great strength of the giant ape would make their own efforts puny by 
comparison. 

And then a voice purred and rippled through a guttural dialect which 
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was strange to the listeners. But they recognized the sound of the voice. It 
was Murasingh, talking to the ape-man as one would chat with an intimate 
friend. 

Was it pose or could the ape-man understand the language? The men 
glanced at each other, and then stiffened. For the light flickered its beam at 
their very feet. The sound of shuffling feet was upon them, and the strange 
pair literally brushed past. 

It was the ape-man who saw them. Perhaps it was that his eyes were 
more accustomed to darkness, perhaps some keen sense of smell enabled 
him to detect the presence of others. 

He uttered a shrill sound sequence which seemed to be like words, 
sounded startlingly like the dialect in which Murasingh had been talking. 

The men who crouched in the darkness of the passageway could not 
understand the words, but there could be no mistaking the sudden shrill 
tone in which they were uttered. 

Phil Nickers raised his foot, swung it as swift and true as a football 
player punting the ball down a muddy field. He aimed his toe for a point 
above the flashlight, and connected with the wrist of Murasingh. 

The light snapped out, clattered against the stones of the passageway. 
And all became struggle, noise, confusion. The ape-man gave short, shrill 
screams of rage, perhaps mingled with terror. Murasingh, not knowing 
the numbers nor identity of those who opposed him, fought wildly in the 
darkness. 

Phil swung his fist chin high, in a long, pivoting swing, had the 
satisfaction of feeling a tingle of pain run up his forearm as the blow 
connected. 

There was the sound of a falling body, and then a hairy arm shot out 
through the darkness, grazed his own body. Fingers that were as steel 
gripped the shoulder of his coat. 

Phil flung himself forward and down, swung a futile blow with his left. 
The mighty arm did not so much as quiver when Phil’s weight hurled 
against it. But the cloth gave way and Nickers sprawled free on the floor of 
the passageway. 

But he sensed that other great arm was busy, not concerning itself with 
him, but reaching for his companion. There was the swish of rapid motion 
above, the sound of feet dragging over the flags. Something slid over 
Phil's sprawling figure. He flung up his hands and encountered the shod 
feet of Arthur Forbes. The man was being dragged as though he was a sack 
of meal, the feet trailing behind. 
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Phil rolled to hands and knees, braced himself for a tackle, and then his 
hands closed upon something cool and metallic. In an instant he realized 
that he had the flashlight he had kicked from Murasingh’s hand. Would it 
work? 

He grasped it, pressed the button. A reassuring beam of light stabbed 
the darkness. And Phil thrust that stabbing beam directly into the face of 
the ape. 

Man or animal, enough of the animal remained in the ape to give him a 
fear of that sudden light. Phil had a picture stamped indelibly upon his 
memory of a hairy ape, the face almost devoid of hair, pale and thin of 
skin, lips twisted back from glittering fangs, nostrils that were merely two 
dark, quivering holes, eyes that were wide, dark-pupilled, moist with 
fright. 

And in that swift stab of light he saw also Arthur Forbes’s white face, 
drained of color, lifeless, with that hairy hand reaching at his throat, ready 
to tear out the flesh. 

The light made the ape recoil, jump back. His hairy arms flashed up, 
using his hands as shields to keep the blinding light from his eyes. And 
Arthur Forbes, released from the grasp of the man-beast, thudded to the 
stone flags. 

As the ape-man recoiled, Phil pushed the light ahead, taking every inch 
he could gain, keeping his advantage pressed home. A huddled something 
on the stones moved, tripped Phil, sent him sprawling. Hands clutched at 
his arm, pulled the flashlight down. 

Phil had a brief glimpse of Murasingh, lying upon the stones, his face 
white with pain but grim with determination. Then there was the flash of a 
steel blade, and a knife bit through the cloth of his coat, razored the skin 
apart, sent a warm trickle of blood flowing down his arm. 

Phil felt himself tottering forward, and doubled his left fist, sent it 
crashing down ahead of him, a stiff-armed jolt with all the impetus of his 
falling body behind it. 

The fist grazed the countenance of the man below. The flashlight was 
tom from Phil’s grasp, and the two locked on the floor in a hand-to-hand 
struggle. The ape-man, terrified by the cold fire that had been plunged in 
his face, was running awkwardly back, down the passage, toward the 
room from which Phil and his companion had escaped. 

Forbes was still unconscious. The struggle was hand to knife, Finger to 
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throat, between the fanatic and Phil Nickers. Murasingh seemed intent 
upon plunging the knife to a vital spot. But he was underneath, fighting 
against the crushing weight of the man above. And Phil pressed that 
advantage to the limit, keeping on top, groping for the hand with the knife, 
smashing home vicious short-arm jabs with his fist. 

At length his questing fingers caught the lean wrist that was wielding 
the knife. Phil's fingers tightened, gave a twist, and the knife slithered 
along the dark stone. 

Murasingh sought his throat. Phil's fingers were first to their goal. He 
tightened his grip. The struggles of the man below grew less violent, 
suddenly subsided. Fearing a trap, Phil continued the pressure for a 
moment or two more, then released his grip. Murasingh lay still. 

Phil turned to Forbes, found that there was a pulse, and pulled his 
companion to a semi-upright position against the side of the passageway. 
Then he returned to Murasingh. a recollection of the automatic with which 
the fanatic had been armed, sending his fingers questing through the 
man's clothing. 

And he found it, gripped the precious metal in his damp hand with a 
strange sense of power. He groped about until his hand once more closed 
upon the flashlight. Now he was willing to meet the foe in any numbers, 
under any conditions. 

A rustle of motion apprised him of Forbes's motions. He swung the 
flashlight, encountered dazed eyes. 

“It's all right, old man. How d'you feel?" 

“Like a chunk of meat that's been through the sausage grinder. I'm 
groggy, but guess I'm all right aside from that. What happened?" 

‘ ‘ I frightened the ape with the flashlight. He wasn’t the one that acted as 
judge, but another. Guess he's the one that was to be the bridegroom. He’s 
gone for help. Murasingh is out, but he gave us a flashlight and automatic 
before he went. Feel up to walking? We’ve got to stop that wedding, you 
know." 

For answer, Forbes staggered to his feet. 

“I'm just shaken up a bit. We're going to stop that wedding, even if we 
have to walk in and fight the outfit." 

They ascended the stairs, trapped between two flanking dangers. Up 
the passage lay the menace of being trapped within cramped quarters. 
Down the passage lay the menace of the hideous ape-man. From up the 
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stairs came the booming of the great drums. As they pounded, the 
rhythmic chant of throbbing sound which entered the pulsations of the 
blood, seemed to stir the very soul with monotonous repetition of sound. 

The light grew stronger as they ascended. From a corridor ahead came a 
mellow glow. There seemed to be no particular light source. It was merely 
that there was light. The hallway glowed with a soft radiance that was 
almost phosphorescence. So might the interior of a rotting log seem to a 
tiny grub. 

Phil stopped, surprised at the lighting effect. And, as he stood there— 
dimly conscious of the weird surroundings, the boom of drums, and the 
shuffle of many feet upon stone floors—the scream of a woman knifed the 
night. 

There was a wild terror in that scream, a blood-curdling horror that 
stabbed the eardrums. Forbes straightened, turned toward the source of 
that sound. Phil gripped the automatic, and there sounded the flutter of 
filmy draperies. A woman rushed out from a side corridor, saw the men, 
paused in terror, and turned wide eyes back over her shoulder. 

From behind her came the sound of a low laugh, demoniacal, triumph¬ 
ant. The woman turned again and her terror-darkened eyes surveyed the 
two men. 

Of a sudden, wild incredulity flooded her countenance. 

Phil heard a choking gasp at his side. 

“Audrey!” muttered Forbes, and the word was as a prayer. 

“Arthur!” she cried. 

He went to her in a swift flash of motion that took no heed of threatening 
dangers. “Arthur,” she said once more, as his arms folded about her, and 
the tone was a caress. 

“Come back and be married. Come back and be married!” chanted the 
dry voice of the old hag. 

“Come and be married! Awwwrk /” 

There was the slippety-slop of feet on the stone. 

The girl’s eyes darkened once more with terror. Phil could see her blue 
lips whispering rapid words to Arthur Forbes, saw him stiffen. And then 
there was the pad-pad of swift feet, and the hairy arm of a man-ape 
reached out. 

A body followed the arm, a grimacing face. Phil recognized the ape as 
being the one he had encountered in the passageway below. By some 
secret side-exit he had returned to the rooms above. 
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But now there was no fear upon the bestial countenance, merely a 
savage leer of animal triumph. At the sight of Arthur Forbes, his lips 
curled back from glittering fangs. For a moment he stood so. 

Phil raised the automatic. 

A bounding ball of swift motion cut across the sights. With a gasp of 
surprise Phil realized what had happened. Arthur Forbes had moved to the 
attack. 

His left and right flashed squarely into the face of the snarling beast, 
staggered it. But those long, hairy arms, so heavily muscled that they 
seemed as the legs of a lion, swept up, encircled the man in a hideous 
embrace. The snarling face of the enraged beast was thrust close. The 
bared fangs snapped for the throat. 

Forbes jerked his head back and to one side, dodged the menace of that 
first spring. The girl screamed again. Pattering feet ran down the corridor. 

Forbes struggled valiantly, sought to free one of his arms, to press back 
against the crushing pressure that enfolded him. As well have sought to 
struggle w ith a steam hammer. With a gloating snarl of cruel bloodlust 
upon its countenance, the ape freed one hairy arm, reached upward with 
talon fingers, and cruelly sought to pluck out his adversary's eyes, one at a 
time. 

But that motion gave Phil the chance he sought. The line of the sights 
ceased to show a blur of bodies struggling for life, and showed instead 
merely a furry body w ith white face tw isted into an expression of fiendish 
rage. 

He squeezed the trigger. 

The hall reverberated to the roar of the explosion. The hairy body 
staggered, then stood erect. One of the arms clutched at the side of the 
head. 

Arthur Forbes wormed free. The ape staggered forward. Forbes braced 
himself, swung a terrific right, catching the beast full upon the chin. It 
wobbled backw ard, and Forbes sprang to the side of the girl. 

“This way,” called Phil, sprinting to their side, pointing down a side 
passageway. 

Over their shoulders he could see a confused throng. There was the old 
man with the wizened countenance, his rheumy eyes expressionless, 
glittering darkly, the old woman with the parrot perched perpetually upon 
her shoulder, and the swarming natives, robed as for some strange 
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ceremony. Behind them were the drummers, and behind them, in a room 
that radiated soft light, a horde of monkeys, sitting upon perches, tails 
twisting and twining. 

The couple ran down the corridor. Phil remained behind, the automatic 
menacing those who followed. A native lowered a deadly knife, charged, 
chanting some weird song. 

Phil’s finger squeezed the trigger. The native stumbled back, clutching 
his shoulder, stumbled, fell sprawling. The others swarmed over him, 
steady, relentless. The corridors reechoed the force of the explosion, 
sending it back multiplied a hundredfold. 

The old man was the leader, and the natives seemed to look to his 
leadership, suiting their pace to his. After that one wild rush by the native, 
the throng advanced in a steady manner, as remorseless as the welling of 
an incoming tide. The old man was making such time as his withered 
limbs permitted. The others suited their pace to his. 

“It’s a blind corridor, that’s why they’re taking their time, old chap,” 
said Forbes, looking ahead. 

Phil’s grip tightened. He knew there were only a few more shells in the 
gun. Before that revengeful horde, seeking his death in such a remorse¬ 
less, deliberate fashion, he would be tom to pieces. Anything was better 
than that. And there was the thought of the girl. 

“The last shots are for the three of us,” she pleaded softly. ”You don’t 
know the cruelty of them. Please.” 

But a line in the masonry caught Phil’s eye. He acted upon a hunch, 
placed his shoulder against it and pushed. The wall seemed to yield, and 
then a door swung back upon well-oiled hinges. 

‘This way,” he called, and pushed the others within. 

Two of the natives, barefooted, dark, the light rippling along powerful 
muscles, dashed forward, knives flashing back. 

One of the knives glittered through the air, thudded against the rock 
wall and tinkled to the pavement. The other was never thrown. Once more 
Phil’s finger squeezed the trigger, and the man with upraised knife 
faltered, stumbled, and slumped forward. 
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7 Flight 

It was a low exclamation from the girl that attracted Phil's attention as the 
door swung back into place and a bar clicked into the masonry. 

Audrey Kent was bending over a bed; and on the bed, a gold and stone 
affair, studded with gems, covered with gold tapestry, lay the slumbering 
form of Jean Crayson. 

The men exchanged swift glances. The impediment of that unconscious 
figure would greatly lessen their chances of escape. The three might 
escape. The three, burdened with a sleeping, drugged girl, would be 
almost certain to face recapture. 

But that single glance sufficed for each to know the mind of the other. 

Phil tossed the automatic to Forbes. 

“You and Miss Kent try to make it. I'll follow." 

And he stooped to the bed, slipped strong arms under the sleeper, 
throw ing the gold tapestry about her. 

“We stick together," grumbled Forbes in a low voice. “If it's death we 
take it standing up and smiling." 

It was then that Audrey Kent seemed to recover from the sheer panic 
that had gripped her. She laughed, a low, rippling laugh. 

“Don't be silly, Mr. Whoever-you-are." 

There was a window in the wall, open, unbarred. Soft night breezes 
tlicked the delicate curtains which filmed the opening. Forbes thrust his 
head out. 

“Can do," he said. “It's not over six feet. I'll hand the girls down." 

He vaulted lightly. The thud of his landing feet could be heard in the 
room. Audrey Kent followed, dropped into his waiting arms. Phil lowered 
the sleeping form, and jumped. From the temple came the sound of a long 
wail, a cry of sheer animal anguish. 

They ran across the bare ground, not knowing where they were going or 
for what purpose. Surrendering themselves to blind flight, trying to leave 
behind them the memory of that nightmare, escape the crowd of fanatical 
pursuers. 

A door swung open, a long streamer of light oblonged a golden path 
across the field. Phil, looking up from his labored running, saw the glint of 
reflected light from some silvery object. 

“The cabin plane," he yelled. “Quick. It’s our only chance!" 
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They altered their course. From the door came a pell-mell of figures that 
sent dancing shadows across the oblong of golden light. At their lead was a 
terrific spectacle, the ape-man who had sat in judgment, his mighty chest 
thrust forward, head up, jaw set, lips curled back from bare fangs. 

He ran, not as a man, but as an ape, assisting himself in the running by 
touching the ground with the bare knuckles of his hands, swinging along 
by the aid of those mighty arms. And he made two feet to every one that 
the crowd behind him covered. 

Forbes reached the plane, slammed open the door, bundled in the girl, 
jumped for the starter. There sounded the mechanism of whirring springs. 
The motor throbbed into life. 

It was then that Phil Nickers noticed the ropes running from wing tips to 
stakes, saw the blocks under the landing wheels. There was no time to 
communicate his discovery, no time to waste in first getting the drugged 
girl into the cabin. 

He laid her along a wing, dived underneath, pulling blocks out, ripping 
rope from driven stakes. Their only chance was that Forbes could send the 
plane in a ground run to the other end of the field, leaving the pursuers 
behind, then turn and take off. As for Phil, he felt that he could only fight 
as long as possible, delay matters for a few seconds. 

Phil emerged from under the far wing tip, pointed to the unconscious 
figure on the wing, waved his hands to urge the plane on, knowing that 
Forbes could stop at the other end of the field to get the sleeping girl in the 
cabin. 

And then he turned toward his pursuers. 

He expected to hear the song of the motor gather in volume. Forbes 
could taxi the plane sufficiently to finish warming up the motor. And with 
the engine he could dodge the pursuers. But there was no increase in the 
steady roar of the motor. Forbes was waiting. That would be the girl’s 
order. 

Phil dashed for the door of the cabin. 

The great ape-man was before him. A mighty arm plucked him from the 
step as a man might pluck an orange from a tree. Phil was hurled back, 
spinning. Before him, loomed the solid front of advancing foe. The ape 
reached out great arms, scooped from the wing the figure that was rolled in 
golden tapestries. 

And Phil, recovering his balance, unarmed, charged in a low tackle, 
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straight for the ape. Forbes flung open the door of the cabin, thrust out the 
barrel of the automatic, pulled the trigger. 

There was no report. The firing pin clicked with a metallic noise of 
hollow futility. 

The ape staggered at Phil's impact, then regained his balance. One arm 
encircled the golden tapestry. The other dropped, caught Phil's neck in a 
crushing embrace. And then the ape turned toward those who were almost 
upon them. 

His face twisted up in the agony of that superhuman grip which was 
literally crushing the muscles of his neck to jelly, ripping apart the 
vertebrae, Phil saw the white face of the ape-man. It was illuminated from 
the open doorway. Each change of facial expression was indelibly 
stamped upon Phil's memory. 

The ape looked at the old man, the natives, then at the slumbering 
features of the drugged girl, at the white, horror-frozen features of those in 
the plane, so near and yet so far from liberty. 

Of a sudden the eyes lost their brute ferocity. The face was flooded with 
an expression such as comes to a human being in a moment of great 
renunciation. The ape-man shot out a hairy paw, literally flung Nickers 
into the plane. Then he extended the drugged Figure, gently thrust her 
within. 

* 

And then they were upon him, a frenzied throng of shouting madmen. 
But the ape-man held them back, his great chest flung outward. The motor 
roared into increased speed, and the plane moved slowly and majestically 
out upon the Field, out of the ribbon of light that came from the open door, 
out into the darkness of the calm night. 

The ape-man turned, and Phil was able to see that there were tears in his 
eyes. But the expression of self-sacrifice still stamped his features with a 
something that was not only human, but more than human. 

Then the throng swept past him, clutching hands tried for the tail 
assembly. One man, more swift than the others, reached for one of the 
wing tips. But the prop had swirled up a vortex of seething air, thick with 
dust. The dust-cloud swept into the eyes of the pursuers. The current of 
wind held them back even as the plane gathered speed. 

And, just before the dust-cloud swirled about the lone form of the giant 
ape, he swung up one arm, in a gesture of farewell. 

The plane swept down the field. Phil had grasped the throttles, his 
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strained neck muscles aching with pain, his eyes seeming to protrude from 
their sockets. But his trained fingers guided the plane with a great sweep, 
into a huge circle. 

He had no time to get the direction of what wind there might be. He 
needed to warm up the motor a few more degrees. And he must guard 
against crashing into the trees which lined the field. How far did he dare 
go? Would the foe chase after him on the inside of a circle and head him 
off? He could only take a chance. 

He cut the plane in a series of ground antics like the zigzag of a huge 
bumblebee with one wing gone. Droning, snarling, ripping through the 
night, the plane skidded and twisted. The engine temperature rose. Phil 
pulled back on the stick. The wheels left the ground. Directly below 
appeared a light, a sea of upturned faces, clutching hands. Somehow the 
field had been flooded with light, disclosing the plane, the enemy. And the 
plane had got off just in time, for the clutching fingers barely missed the 
tips of the wings. One or two caught the bar of the landing wheels, but the 
terrific speed tore it from their grasp. Had those fingers caught a wing tip, 
however, the story might have been different. 

The plane wobbled as it was, then zoomed upward. A row of black tree 
tops appeared ahead, swept toward them. But the plane leaped upward 
like a bird, the tree tops were below, and the motor sang a song of roaring 
power. 

Phil took his direction from the stars, headed back upon a blind course. 
He was flying through the night as a fish might swim in a dark sea. 
Overhead were the glittering points of stars. Below was a great blotch of 
darkness, broken only by a fast-disappearing square of golden light. That 
light was filled with dancing shadows, bounded by the sides of great 
buildings, gold letters wrought in the solid stone, forming some Sanskrit 
sentence. 

And in the center of that lighted pandemonium stood a solemn figure, 
apart from the rest, head bowed upon mighty chest in sorrow. It was the 
ape who was not a man, nor yet an ape. The animal that had surrendered 
victory for something that was higher and better. 

The blob of light became a small circle, no larger than a dime, then 
slipped behind, faded, reappeared, and vanished forever. The plane 
roared on. The lights illuminated the instrument board, showed the 
various gauges and speed indicators. By reflection it showed the ovals of 
blurred, strained faces, peering into the night. 
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Phil caught Forbes’s eye, gave a forced, trained smile, and received a 
wan smile in return. 

k T wish we could have taken that ape!” shouted Forbes. 

Phil nodded. His mind was filled with the events of the past twenty-four 
hours. And he knew that the sudden food of lights on that landing field 
omened danger. Murasingh had another plane, a lighter, faster plane, 
armed. Perhaps he had several planes there. 

But the darkness gave them their hope of salvation. If it would only mist 
up with a fog he could sit back relieved. From time to time he glanced 
toward the east, anxiously. 

The motor roared on. The east glowed with a soft light. The horn of the 
old moon slipped up over the horizon. Ahead showed fleecy clouds, 
seemingly like balls of soft cotton, drifting slowly between the plane and 
the ground. The glare of the moon tinged them with gold and black 
shadows. 

And then it came. The other plane had evidently been following a 
compass course, watching, waiting. The rising moon had betrayed its 
quarry. A sudden snapping sound marked the indication of a hole in the 
cabin. The glass rippled into a series of radiating cracks. Another snap¬ 
ping sound marked another hole. 

Phil snapped the plane over on one wing, sideslipped, twisted, rolled, 
and zoomed.The other plane was in sight now, a huge shadow of the night, 
swooping as an owl might swoop upon a mouse. From its bow came a 
spitting series of ruddy flashes. 

Phil swung the plane, gave an anxious glance toward the clouds, then 
sent the plane sideslipping for the nearest one. 

The other plane followed, ripping machine-gun bullets into the night. 
The cloud sent up welcoming streamers. Then the moonlight and stars 
vanished, swallowed in a sea of moisture. Phil kicked the rudder, swung 
the stick, glanced at the instruments, seeking to read the turn and bank 
indicator, get back to an even keel. 

The plane righted, wobbled drunkenly, shot through the cloud and 
dived for the earth. Phil straightened her out, looked for another cloud. 
One loomed ahead and lower. From the white mist behind them shot the 
other plane, straight on their tail. 

They flung into the second cloud, and Phil resorted to a desperate 
maneuver. He flung the stick over, kicked the rudder, banked, turned. 
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whipped back the stick, and zoomed. For a moment he held himself 
braced. They had flipped about in a complete turn almost in a vertical 
bank. They stood a big chance of crashing into the pursuing plane. 

But the danger passed. They shot out into the night, climbed back up 
into the first cloud, and then Phil turned at right angles. The cloud was 
thicker in this direction. They flew for more than a minute before they 
again debouched into the weak moonlight. The pursuing plane was 
nowhere in sight. 

Minute after minute passed while they roared on this new course and 
then Phil swung sharply, back to the south. The tachometer showed the 
motor was performing at its best, hitting like a top. The air was bumpy 
along the clouds, but the plane rode through the bumps, handling splen¬ 
didly. Phil knew that nothing vital had been touched by those deadly 
bullets. 

Below appeared a cluster of twinkling lights. Farther ahead showed 
another blob of golden illumination. They were approaching settlements. 

A mountain, jagging the glowing sky with distinctive turrets, gave Phil 
a landmark. Forbes pointed out a gray sweep of landscape and Phil 
nodded. The song of the motor died from a deep-throated roar to a 
monotone of droning power as the nose dipped and the ship settled toward 
the ground. 

Below could be seen the terraced grounds of Crayson’s house. Farther 
on appeared the sweep of the field, somewhat to the west of where Phil 
had expected to find it. But the distinctive landmark of the towering 
mountain had served as an unfailing guide. 

The plane settled, turned in a spiral, circled the field, and then came on 
in for an easy landing. A tawny figure ran out to grasp the wing tip. 

As he saw the occupants of the plane emerge into the moonlight, his 
features underwent a spasm of surprise. Then they settled into emotionless 
impassivity. He made no comment in answer to Phil's question in English, 
or to Arthur Forbes’s sharp comment in the native tongue. 

They lifted the still slumbering figure, carried her to the dark house. 
Through a back entrance they slipped and encountered a pacing figure, 
haggard of eye, blue of lip, pale of skin. 

Arthur Forbes explained. 

Colonel Crayson heard him in utter silence, then turned to Audrey 
Kent. 
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“Can you tell how you happened to arrive at that place?” 

She shook her head, slowly, thoughtfully. 

“I guess it's just the same story of being drugged and kidnaped.” 

“Humph!” snorted the colonel. 4 ‘We’ll take it up with the authorities.” 

“The thing that can’t help but impress you,” went on the girl, “is their 
utter sincerity. The old woman I’m not so sure about. She’s just a cracked 
old witch. But the rest are devoting their lives to a cause. Aside from the 
living exile of it, they treated me as a queen. Of course, they were 
grooming me, trying to get me to understand their life work, their 
ambitions, and there was the wedding that was to come—” 

She broke off and shuddered. 

“I think. Colonel,” she went on, “it'd be better not to let Jean know 
anything. Just let her sleep it off and ask no questions.” 

The colonel fell to pacing the floor again, but it seemed that years had 
fallen from his shoulders. His lips were colored again, his eyes more 
clear. 

“This is India,” he said at length. 

“And those people are sincere,” muttered the girl. “After all, who can 
say there’s not something in their work?” 

And the thoughts of all three turned to that last sight they had had of the 
man-ape, standing with head bowed in sorrow, while about him raged the 
boiling turmoil of maddened priests. 

The rays of morning light shrouded the room on a soft, gray cloak. 
From without came the long-drawn drone of a high-flying motor. 

“Murasingh!” muttered Phil. 

Colonel Crayson went to his desk, buckled on a heavy service revolver. 

“We’ll meet him,” he said simply, but his eyes were pools of glassy 
menace. 

They stepped out into the freshness of the dawn. 

“Do you suppose there’s any possibility he thinks we’re shot down?” 
asked Forbes. 

But Phil with puckered brows was watching the golden ribbons of 
streaming dawn, and the little man speck that was circling high overhead. 

The plane circled, swung, hung poised. 

The rim of golden sun that slipped over the eastern hills sent soft rays 
bathing the circling plane. 

“I wonder—” began the girl, but broke off as the plane dipped 
forward, slowly circled down in a spiral that became tighter and tighter. 
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Phil knew, tried to pull the girl away, but she remained, calm, steady, 
watching the plane spinning down. 

It crashed half a mile away. Murasingh was a gentleman in that. He did 
not bring the shock of his tragic death home too closely to the Crayson 
house. 

They persuaded the girl to go back. The men went to the plane. That 
which had been Murasingh was a huddled bundle of shapeless flesh. But 
the paper which he had pasted to the instrument board had survived the 
crash. Upon it appeared a brief message: 

For the good of the cause. 

Murasingh, high priest of the secret cult of Hanuman, leader in the 
two-thousand-year-long experiment to return an ape to human status, had 
offered his life in payment of his crimes against the British law, a mute 
plea not to let his acts bring disaster on the great experiment he held higher 
than life itself. 

Phil turned back to the house, his soul sickened, face pale. The words of 
the girl came to him. “They’re so utterly sincere.” 

At the entrance he met Jean Crayson, with sleep-dilated eyes. 

“Something crashed? I was asleep and I felt the earth jar. It shook the 
house. In some manner I seem to have had a horrible nightmare, and—oh, 
who left me this?” 

She looked with uncomprehending eyes at the golden tapestry that 
shrouded her limbs, then sank into a chair. 

“A funny dream,” she said, and slipped off to sleep. 

Phil gazed down at her face, noticed the peculiar contour of the eyes. 
After all, there was something about them that reminded him faintly of the 
round eyes of the man-ape. 

He reached in his pocket, pulled out the diamond ring with the strange 
characters engraved in its golden circlet. 

Moved by some strange impulse, he stooped and pressed the ring upon 
the sleep-limpened fingers of the girl’s left hand. 

Then he tiptoed from the room. 
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her death. As a writer he was a master of the bizarre circumstance; 
of men and women living on the edge, and of things that are not 
what they seem. He wrote more than twenty novels and many 
short stories, including such famous works as The Bride Wore 
Black (1940). Night Has a Thousand Eyes (1945), Rendezvous in 
Black (1948), and Phantom Lady (1942), all of which were 
filmed. Long a cult figure with a devoted following, his works 
have recently come back into print, allowing a new generation of 
readers to enjoy his great and tortured talent. 

The following story of a revenging voodoo cult tightropes be¬ 
tween natural and supernatural explanations, but the important thing 
to note is that fear is sometimes used to keep members in line. 


Cornell Woolrich 

MUSIC FROM 
• THE BIG DARK 


At four in the morning, a scarecrow of a man staggers dazedly into the 
New Orleans Police Headquarters building. Behind him at the curb a 
•lacquered Bugatti purrs like a drowsy cat, the finest car that ever stood out 
there. He weaves his way through the anteroom, deserted at that early 
hour, and goes in through the open doorway beyond. The sleepy desk- 
sergeant looks up; an idle detective scanning yesterday’s Times-Piscayune 
on the two hind legs of a chair tipped back against the wall raises his head; 
and as the funnel of light from the cone-shaped reflector overhead plays up 
their visitor like flashlight powder, their mouths drop open and their eyes 
bat*i couple of times. The two front legs of the detective’s chair come 
down with a thump. The sergeant braces himself, eager, friendly, with the 
heels of both hands on his desk-top and his elbows up in the air. A patrolman 
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comes in from the back room, wiping a drink of water from his mouth. His 
jaw also hangs when he sees who’s there. He sidles nearer the detective 
and says behind the back of his hand, "That’s Eddie Bloch, ain't it?” 

The detective doesn’t take the trouble to answer. It’s like telling him 
what his own name is. The three stare at the figure under the light, 
interested, respectful, almost admiring. There is nothing professional in 
their scrutiny, they are not the police studying a suspect; they are nobodies 
looking at a celebrity. They take in the rumpled tuxedo, the twig of 
gardenia that has shed its petals, the tie hanging open in two loose ends. 
His topcoat was slung across his arm originally; now it trails along the 
dusty station-house floor behind him. He gives his hat the final, tortured 
push that dislodges it. It drops and rolls away behind him. The policeman 
picks it up and brushes it off—he never was a bootlicker in his life, but this 
man is Eddie Bloch. 

Still it’s his face, more than who he is or how he’s dressed, that would 
draw stares anywhere. It’s the face of a dead man—the face of a dead man 
on a living body. The shadowy shape of the skull seems to peer through the 
transparent skin; you can make out its bone structure as though an X-ray 
were outlining it. The eyes are stunned, shocked, haunted gleams, set in a 
vast purple hollow that bisects the face like a mask. No amount of drink or 
dissipation could do this to anyone, only long illness and the fore¬ 
knowledge of death. You see faces like that looking up at you from 
hospital cots when all hope has been abandoned—when the grave is 
already waiting. 

Yet strangely enough, they knew who he was just now. Instant recogni¬ 
tion of who he was came first—realization of the shape he’s in comes after 
that, more slowly. Possibly it’s because all three of them have been called 
on to identify corpses in the morgue in their day. Their minds are trained 
along those lines. And this man’s face is known to hundreds of people. 
Not that he has ever broken or even fractured the most trivial law, but he 
has spread happiness around him, set a million feet to dancing in his time. 

The desk-sergeant’s expression changes. The patrolman mutters under 
his breath to the detective, "Looks like he just came out of a bad smashup 
with his car. ” "More like a drinking bout to me,” answers the detective. 
They are simple men, capable within their limitations, but those are the 
only explanations they can find for what they now see before them. 

The desk-sergeant speaks. "Mr. Eddie Bloch, am 1 right?” He extends 
his hand across the desk in greeting. 
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The man can hardly stand up. He nods, he doesn't take the hand. 

“Is there anything wrong, Mr. Bloch? Is there anything we can do for 
you?" The detective and the patrolman come over closer. “Run in and get 
him a drink of water, Latour," the sergeant says anxiously. “Have an 
accident, Mr. Bloch? Been held up?" 

The man steadies himself with one arm against the edge of the ser¬ 
geant's desk. The detective extends an arm behind him. in case he should 
fall backwards. He keeps fumbling, continually fumbling in his clothes. 
The tuxedo jacket swims on him as his movements shift it around. He is 
down to about a hundred pounds in weight, they notice. Out comes a gun, 
and he doesn't even have the strength to lift it up. He pushes it and it skids 
across the desk-top, then spins around and points back at him. 

He speaks, and if the unburied dead ever spoke this is the voice they’d 
use. “I've killed a man. Just now. A little while ago. At half-past three." 

They're completely floored. They almost don't know how to handle the 
situation for a minute. They deal with killers every day, but killers have to 
be gone out after and dragged in. And when fame and wealth enter into it, 
as they do once in a great while, fancy lawyers and protective barriers 
spring up to hedge the killers in on all sides. This man is one of the ten 
idols of America, or was until just lately. People like him don't kill 
people. They don't come in out of nowhere at four in the morning and 
stand before a simple desk-sergeant and a simple detective, stripped to 
their naked souls, shorn of all resemblance to humanity, almost. 

There’s silence in the room for a minute, a silence you could cut with a 
knife. Then he speaks again, in agony. “I tell you I've killed a man! Don’t 
stand there looking at me like that! I've killed a man!" 

The sergeant speaks, gently, sympathetically. “What's the matter, Mr. 
Bloch, been working too hard?" He comes out from behind the desk, 
"Come on inside with us. You stay here, Latour, and look after the 
telephone." 

And when they’ve accompanied him into the back room: “Get him a 
chair, Humphries. Here, drink some of this water, Mr. Bloch. Now 
w hat’s it all about?" The sergeant has brought the gun along with him. He 
passes it before his nose, then breaks it open. He looks at the detective. 
"He’s used it all right." 

"Was it an accident, Mr. Bloch?" the detective suggests respectfully. 
The man in the chair shakes his head. He’s started to shiver all over, 
although the New Orleans night is warm and mellow. “Who’d you do it 
to? Who was it?" the sergeant puts in. 
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“I don’t know his name,” Bloch mumbles. “I never have. They call 
him Papa Benjamin.” 

His two interrogators exchange a puzzled look. “Sounds like—” The 
detective doesn’t finish it. Instead he turns to the seated figure and asks 
almost perfunctorily: “He was a white man, of course?” 

“He was colored,” is the unexpected answer. 

The thing gets more crazy, more inexplicable, at every step. How 
should a man like Eddie Bloch, one of the country’s best-known bandlead¬ 
ers, who used to earn a thousand dollars every week for playing at 
Maxim’s, come to kill a nameless colored man—and then be put into this 
condition by it? These two men have never seen anything like it in their 
time; they have subjected suspects to forty-eight-hour grillings and yet 
compared to him now those suspects were fresh as daisies when they got 
through with them. 

He has said it was no accident and he has said it was no hold-up. They. 
shower questions at him, not to confuse him but rather to try to help him 
pull himself together. “What did he do, forget his place? Talk back to 
you? Become insolent?” This is the South, remember. 

The man’s head goes from side to side like a pendulum. 

“Did you go out of your mind for a minute? Is that how it was?” 

Again a nodded no. 

The man’s condition has suggested one explanation to the detective’s 
mind. He looks around to make sure the patrolman outside isn’t listening. 
Then very discreetly: 44 Are you a needle-user, Mr. Bloch? Was he your 
source?” 

The man looks up at them. “I’ve never touched a thing I shouldn't. A 
doctor will tell you that in a minute.” 

“Did he have comething on you ? Was it blackmail?” 

Bloch fumbles some more in his clothes; again they dance around on his 
skeletonized frame. Suddenly he takes out a cube of money, as thick as it 
is wide, more money than these two men have ever seen before in their 
lives. “There’s three thousand dollars there,” he says simply and tosses it 
down like he did the gun. “I took it with me tonight, tried to give it to him. 
He could have had twice as much, three times as much, if he’d said the 
word, if he'd only let up on me. He wouldn’t take it. That was when I had 
to kill him. That was all there was left for me to do.” 

“What was he doing to you?” They both say it together. 

44 He was killing me.” He holds out his arm and shoots his cuff. The 
wristbone is about the size of the sergeant's own thumb-joint. The expen- 
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sive platinum wrist watch that encircles it has been pulled in to the last 
possible notch and yet it still hangs almost like a bracelet. “See? I'm down 
to 102. When my shirt’s off, my heart's so close to the surface you can see 
the skin right over it move like a pulse with each beat." 

They draw back a little, almost they wish he hadn't come in here. That 
he had headed for some other precinct instead. From the very beginning 
they had sensed something here that is over their heads, that isn't to be 
found in any of the instruction books. Now they come out with it. 
“How?" Humphries asks. “How was he killing you?" 

There's a flare of torment from the man. “Don’t you suppose I would 
have told you long ago, if I could! Don't you suppose I would have come 
in here weeks ago, months ago, and demanded protection, asked to be 
saved—if I could have told you what it was? If you would have believed 
me?" 

“We'll believe you, Mr. Bloch," the sergeant says soothingly. “We'll 
believe anything. Just tell us—" 

But Bloch in turn shoots a question at them, for the first time since he 
has come in. “Answer me! Do you believe in anything you can't see, 
can't hear, can't touch—?" 

“Radio," the sergeant suggests not very brightly, but Humphries 
answers more frankly: “No." 

The man slumps down again in his chair, shrugs apathetically. “If you 
don’t, how can I expect you to believe me? I've been to the biggest 
doctors, biggest scientists in the world—they wouldn't believe me. How 
can I expect you to? You'll simply say I'm cracked, and let it go at that. I 
don't want to spend the rest of my life in an asylum—" He breaks off and 
sobs. “And yet it’s true, it's true!" 

They've gotten into such a maze that Humphries decides it’s about time 
to snap out of it. He asks the one simple question that should have been 
asked long ago, and the hell with all this mumbo-jumbo. “Are you sure 
you killed him?" The man is broken physically and he's about ready to 
crack mentally too. The whole thing may be an hallucination. 

“I know I did. I'm sure of it," the man answers calmly. “I'm already 
beginning to feel a little better. I felt it the minute he was gone." 

If he is, he doesn’t show it. The sergeant catches Humphries' eye and 
meaningfully taps his forehead in a sly gesture. 

“Suppose you take us there and show us," Humphries suggests. “Can 
you do that? Where'd it happen, at Maxim's?" 
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”1 told you he was colored,” Bloch answers reproachfully. Maxim’s is 
white only. ”It was in the Vieux Carre. I can show you where, but I can’t 
drive any more. It was all I could do to get down here with my car.” 

”I'll put Desjardins on it with you,” the sergeant says and calls through 
the door to the patrolman: * ’Ring Dij and tell him to meet Humphries at the 
corner of Canal and Royal right away!” He turns and looks at the huddle 
on the chair. ”Buy him a bracer on the way. It don’t look like he’ll last till 
he gets there.” 

The man flushes a little—it would be a blush if he had any blood left in 
him. ”1 can’t touch alcohol any more. I’m on my last legs. It goes right 
through me like—” He hangs his head, then raises it again. ’‘But I’ll get 
better now, little by little, now that he’s—” 

The sergeant takes Humphries out of earshot. ’’Pushover for a padded 
cell. If it’s on the up-and-up, and not just a pipe dream, call me right back. 
I’ll get the commissioner on the wire.” 

” At this hour of the night?’ ’ 

The sergeant motions toward the chair with his head. ”He’s Eddie 
Bloch, isn’t he?” 

Humphries takes him under the elbow, pries him up from the chair. Not 
roughly, but just briskly, energetically. Now that things are at least getting 
under way, he knows where he’s at; he can handle them. He’ll still be 
considerate, but he’s businesslike now; he’s onto his routine. ’’All right, 
come on, Mr. Bloch, let’s get up there.” 

”Not a scratch goes down on the blotter until I’m sure what I’m 
doing,” the sergeant calls after Humphries. ”1 don't want this whole town 
down on my neck tomorrow morning.” 

Humphries almost has to hold him up on the way out and into the car. 
’’This it?” he says, ’’wow!” He just touches it with his nail and they’re 
off like velvet. ’’How’d you ever get this into the Vieux Carre without 
knocking over the houses?” 

Two gleams deep in the skull jogging against the upholstery, dimmer 
than the dashboard lights, are the only sign that there’s life beside him. 
“Used to park it blocks away—go on foot.” 

“Oh, you went there more than once?” 

“Wouldn’t you—to beg for your life ?” 

More of that screwy stuff, Humphries thinks disgustedly. Why should a 
man like Eddie Bloch, star of the mike and the dance floor, go to some 
colored man in the slums and beg for his life? 
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Royal Street comes whistling along. He swerves in toward the curb, 
shoves the door out, sees Desjardins land on the running board with one 
foot. Then he veers out into the middle again without even having 
stopped. Desjardins moves in on the other side of Bloch, finishes dressing 
by knotting his necktie and buttoning his vest. “Where’d you get the 
Aquitania?" he wants to know, and then, with a look beside him: 
“Holy Kreisler, Eddie Bloch! We used to hear you every night on my 
Emerson—" 

“Matter?" Humphries squelches, “Got a talking jag?" 

“Turn," says a hollow’ sound between them and three wheels take the 
Bugatti around into North Rampart Street. “Have to leave it here," he 
says a little later, and they get out. “Congo Square," the old stamping 
ground of the slaves. 

“Help him," Humphries tells his mate tersely, and they each brace him 
by an elbow. 

Staggering between them with the uneven gait of a punch-drunk pug, 
quick and then slow by turns, he leads them down aways, and then 
suddenly cuts left into an alley that isn’t there at all until you're smack in 
front of it. It's just a crack between two houses, noisome as a sewer. They 
have to break into Indian file to get through at all. But Bloch can’t fall 
down: the walls almost scrape both his shoulders at once. One’s in front, 
one behind him. 

“You packed?" Humphries calls over his head to Desjardins, up front. 

“Catch cold without it." the other’s voice comes back out of the 
gloom. 

A slit of orange shows up suddenly from under a windowsill and a 
shapely coffee-colored elbow scrapes the ribs of the three as they squirm 
by. “This far 'nough, honey," a liquid voice murmurs. 

“Bad girl, wash y’mouth'out with soap," the unromantic Humphries 
warns over his shoulder without even looking around. The sliver of light 
vanishes as quickly as it came. 

The passage widens out in places into moldering courtyards dating back 
to French or Spanish colonial days, and once it goes under an archway and 
becomes a tunnel for a short distance. Desjardins cracks his head and 
swears with talent and abandon. 

“Y’left out—" the rearguard remarks dryly. 

“Here," pants Bloch weakly, and stops suddenly at a patch of black¬ 
ness in the wall. Humphries washes it with his torch and crumbling 
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mildewed stone steps show up inside it. Then he motions Bloch in, but the 
man hangs back, slips a notch or two lower down against the opposite wall 
that supports him. “Let me stay down here! Don’t make me go up there 
again,” he pleads. “I don’t think I can make it anymore. I’m afraid to go 
back in there.” 

“Oh no!” Humphries says with quiet determination. “You’re showing 
us,” and scoops him away from the wall with his arm. Again, as before, 
he isn’t rough about it, just businesslike. Dij keeps the lead, watering the 
place with his own torch. Humphries trains his on the bandleader’s 
forty-dollar custom-made patent-leather shoes jerking fnghtenedly up¬ 
ward before him. The stone steps turn to wood ones splintered with usage. 
They have to step over a huddled black drunk, empty bottle cradled in his 
arms. “Don’t light a match,” Dij warns, pinching his nose, “or there’ll 
be an explosion.” 

“Grow up,” snaps Humphries. The Cajun’s a good dick, but can’t, 
he realize the man in the middle is roasting in hellfire? This is no 
time— 

“In here is where I did it. I closed the door again after me,” Bloch’s 
skull-face is all silver with his life-sweat as one of their torches flicks 
past it. 

Humphries shoves open the sagging mahogany panel that was first hung 
up when a Louis was still king of France and owned this town. The light of 
a lamp far across a still, dim room flares up and dances crazily in the 
draught. They come in and look. 

There’s an old broken-down bed, filthy with rags. Across it there’s a 
motionless figure, head hanging down toward the floor. Diji cups his hand 
under it and lifts it. It comes up limply toward him, like a small basketball. 
It bounces down again when he lets it go—even seems to bob slightly for a 
second or two after. It’s an old, old colored man, up in his eighties, even 
beyond. There’s a dark spot, darker than the weazened skin, just under 
one bleared eye and another in the thin fringe of white wool that circles the 
back of the skull. 

Humphries doesn’t wait to see any more. He turns, flips out and down, 
and all the way back to wherever the nearest telephone can be found, to let 
headquarters know that it’s true after all and they can rouse the police 
commissioner. “Keep him there with you, Diji,” his voice trails back 
from the inky stairwell, “and no quizzing. Pull in your horns till we get 
our orders!” The scarecrow with them tries to stumble after him and get 
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out of the place, groaning, "Don't leave me here! Don't make me stay 
here—!’’ 

"I wouldn't quiz you on my own, Mr. Bloch," Diji tries to reassure 
him, nonchalantly sitting down on the edge of the bed next to the corpse 
and retying his shoelace, "I'll never forget it was your playing Love in 
Bloom on the air one night in Baton Rouge two years ago gave me the 
courage to propose to my wife—" 

But the commissioner would, and does, in his office a couple hours 
later. He's anything but eager about it, too. They’ve tried to shunt him, 
Bloch, off their hands in every possible legal way open to them. No go. He 
sticks to them like flypaper. The old colored man didn't try to attack him, 
or rob him, or blackmail him, or kidnap him, or anything else. The gun 
didn't go off accidentally, and he didn't fire it on the spur of the moment 
either, without thinking twice, or in a flare of anger. The commissioner 
almost beats his own head against the desk in his exasperation as he 
reiterates over and over: “But why? Why? Why?" And for the steenth 
time, he gets the same indigestible answer: "Because he was killing me. ” 

“Then you admit he did lay hands on you?" The first time the poor 
commissioner asked this, he said it with a spark of hope. But this is the 
tenth or twelfth and the spark died out long ago. 

"He never once came near me. I was the one looked him up each time 
to plead with him. Commissioner Oliver, tonight I went down on my 
knees to that old man and dragged myself around the floor of that dirty 
room after him, on my bended knees , like a sick cat—begging, crawling 
to him, offering him three thousand, ten, any amount, finally offering him 
my own gun, asking him to shoot me with it, to get it over with quickly, to 
be kind to me, not to drag it out by inches any longer! No, not even that 
little bit of mercy! Then I shot—and now I'm going to get better, now I'm 
going to live—” 

He’s too weak to cry; crying takes strength. The commissioner’s hair is 
about ready to stand on end. "Stop it, Mr. Bloch, stop it!’’ he shouts; 
and he steps over and grabs him by the shoulder in defense of his own 
nerves, and can almost feel the shoulder bone cutting his hand. He takes 
his hand away again in a hurry. "I’m going to have you examined by an 
analyst!’’ 

The bundle of bones rears from the chair. "You can’t do that! You can’t 
take my mind from me! Send to my hotel—I’ve got a trunkful of reports 
on my condition! I’ve been to the biggest minds in Europe! Can you 
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produce anyone that would dare go against the findings of Buckholtz in 
Vienna, Reynolds in London? They had me under observation for months 
at a time! I'm not even on the borderline of insanity, not even a genius or 
musically talented. I don’t even write my own numbers. I’m mediocre, 
uninspired—in other words completely normal. I’m saner than you are at 
this minute, Mr. Oliver. My body’s gone, my soul’s gone, and all I’ve got 
left is my mind, but you can’t take that from me!” 

The commissioner’s face is beet-red. He’s about ready for a stroke, but 
he speaks softly, persuasively. “An eighty-odd-year-old colored man 
who is so feeble he can’t even go upstairs half the time, who has to have his 
food pulleyed up to him through the window in a basket, is killing— 
whom? A white stumblebum his own age? No-o-o, Mr. Eddie Bloch, the 
premier bandsman of America, who can name his own price in any town, 
who’s heard every night in all our homes, who has about everything a man 
can want—that’s who!” 

He peers close, until their eyes are on a level. His voice is just a silky 
whisper. 4 "Tell me just one thing, Mr. Bloch.” Then like the explosion of 
a giant firecracker, ”How?” He roars it out, booms it out. 

There’s a long-drawn intake of breath from Eddie Bloch. “By thinking 
thought waves of death that reach me through the air.” 

The poor commissioner practically goes all to pieces on his own rug. 
“And you don’t need a medical exam!” he wheezes weakly. 

There’s a flutter, the popping of buttons, and Eddie Bloch’s coat, his 
vest, his shirt, undershirt, land one after another on the floor around his 
chair. He turns. “Look at my back! You can count every vertebra through 
the skin!” He turns back again. “Look at my ribs. Look at the pulsing 
where there’s not enough skin left to cover my heart!” 

Oliver shuts his eyes and turns toward the window. He’s in a particu¬ 
larly unpleasant spot. New Orleans, out there, is stirring, and when it 
hears about this, he’s going to be the most unpopular man in town. On the 
other hand, if he doesn’t see the thing through now that it’s gone this far 
he’s guilty of a dereliction of duty, malfeasance in office. 

Bloch, slowly dressing, knows what he’s thinking. “You want to get 
rid of me, don’t you? You’re trying to think of a way of covering this thing 
up. You’re afraid to bring me up before the Grand Jury on account of your 
own reputation, aren’t you?” His voice rises to a scream of panic. “Well, 
I want protection! I don’t want to go out there again—to my death! I won’t 
accept bail! If you turn me loose now, even on my own cognizance, you 
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may be as guilty of my death as he is. How do I know my bullet stopped the 
thing? How does any of us know what becomes of the mind after death? 
Maybe his thoughts will still reach me, still try to get me. I tell you I want 
to be locked up. I want people around me day and night, I want to be where 
I’m safe—!” 

“Shh, for God’s sake, Mr. Bloch! They'll think I’m beating you up—” 
The commissioner drops his arms to his sides and heaves a gigantic sigh. 
“That settles it! I'll book you all right. You want that and you’re going to 
get it! I'll book you for the murder of one Papa Benjamin, even if they 
laugh me out of office for it!” 

For the first time since the whole thing has started, he casts a look of real 
anger, ill will, at Eddie Bloch. He seizes a chair, swirls it around, and 
bangs it down in front of the man. He puts his foot on it and pokes his 
finger almost in Bloch’s eye. “I’m not two-faced. I’m not going to lock 
you up nice and cozy and then soft-pedal the whole thing. If it’s coming 
out at all, then all of it’s coming out. Now start in! Tell me everything I 
want to know, and what I want to know is—everything!” 

The strains of Goodnight Ladies die away; the dancers leave the floor, the 
lights start going out, and Eddie Bloch throws down his baton and mops 
the back of his neck with a handkerchief. He weighs about two hundred 
pounds, is in the pink, and is a good-looking brute. But his face is sour 
right now, dissatisfied. His outfit starts to case its instruments right and 
left, and Judy Jarvis steps up on the platform, in her street clothes, ready to 
go home. She’s Eddie’s torch singer, and also his wife. “Coming, Eddie? 
Let’s get out of here.” She looks a little disgusted herself. “I didn’t get a 
hand tonight, not even after my rumba number. Must be staling. If I * 
wasn’t your wife, I’d be out of a job I guess.” 

Eddie pats her shoulder. “It isn’t you, honey. It’s us, we’re beginning 
to stink. Notice how the attendance has been dropping the past few weeks? 
There were more waiters than customers tonight. I’ll be hearing from the 
owner any minute now. He has the right to cancel my contract if the intake 
drops below five grand.” 

A waiter comes up to the edge of the platform. “Mr. Graham’d like to 
see you in his office before you go home, Mr. Bloch.” 

Eddie and Judy look at each other. “This is it now, Judy. You go back 
to the hotel. Don’t wait for me. G’night boys.” Eddie Bloch calls for his 
hat and knocks at the manager’s office. 
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Graham rustles a lot of accounts together. "We took in forty-five 
hundred this week, Eddie. They can get the same ginger ale and sand¬ 
wiches any place, but they'll go where the band has something to give 
’em. I notice the few that do come in don’t even get up from the table any 
more when you tap your baton. Now, what’s wrong?” 

Eddie punches his hat a couple of times. “Don't ask me. I'm getting the 
latest orchestrations from Broadway sent to me hot off the griddle. We 
sweat our bald heads off rehearsing—” 

Graham swivels his cigar. “Don’t forget that jazz originated here in the 
South, you can’t show this town anything. They want something new.” 

“When do I scram?” Eddie asks, smiling with the southwest comer of 
his mouth. 

“Finish the week out. See if you can do something about it by Monday. 
If not. I'll have to wire St. Louis to get Kruger’s crew. I’m sorry, Eddie. ” 

“That’s all right,” broad-minded Eddie says. “You’re not running a 
charity bazaar.” 

Eddie goes out into the dark dance room. His crew has gone. The tables 
are stacked. A couple of old colored crones are down on hands and knees 
slopping water around on the parquet. Eddie steps up on the platform a 
minute to get some orchestrations he left on the piano. He feels something 
crunch under his shoe, reaches down, picks up a severed chicken’s claw 
lying there with a strip of red rag tied around it. How the hell did it get up 
there? If it had been under one of the tables, he’d have thought some diner 
had dropped it. He flushes a little. D'ye mean to say he and the boys were 
so rotten tonight that somebody deliberately threw it at them while they 
were playing? 

One of the scrubwomen looks up. The next moment, she and her mate 
are on their feet, edging nearer, eyes big as saucers, until they get close 
enough to see what it is he’s holding. Then there’s a double yowl of animal 
fright, a tin pail goes rolling across the floor, and no two stout people, 
white or colored, ever got out of a place in such a hurry before. The door 
nearly comes off its hinges, and Eddie can hear their cackling all the way 
down the quiet street outside until it fades away into the night. “For gosh 
sake!” thinks the bewildered Eddie. “They must be using the wrong 
brand of gin. ” He tosses the object out onto the floor and goes back to the 
piano for his music scores. A sheet or two has slipped down behind it and 
he squats to collect them. That way the piano hides him. 

The door opens again and he sees Johnny Staats (traps and percussion) 
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come in in quite a hurry. He thought Staats was home in bed by now. 
Staats is feeling himself all over like he was rehearsing the shimsham and 
he's scanning the ground as he goes along. Then suddenly he pounces— 
and it's on that very scrap of garbage Eddie just now threw away! And as 
he straightens up with it, his breath comes out in such a sigh of relief that 
Eddie can hear it all the way across the still room. All this keeps him from 
hailing Staats as he was going to a minute ago and suggesting a cup of 
java. But—“superstitious," thinks broad-minded Eddie. “It's his good- 
luck charm, that's all. like some people carry a rabbit's foot. I'm a little 
that way myself, never walk under a ladder—" 

Then again, why should those two mammies go into hysterics when 
they lamp the same object? And Eddie recalls now that some of the boys 
have always suspected Staats has colored blood, and tried to tell him so 
years ago when Staats first came in with them, but he wouldn't listen to 
them. 

Staats slinks out again as noiselessly as he came in, and Eddie decides 
he’ll catch up with him and kid him about his chicken claw on their way 
home together. (They all roost in the same hotel.) So he takes his music 
sheets, some of which are blank, and he leaves. Staats is way down the 
street—in the wrong direction , away from the hotel! Eddie hesitates for 
just a minute, and then he starts after Staats on a vague impulse, just to see 
where he’s going—just to see what he’s up to. Maybe the fright of the 
scrubwomen and the way Staats pounced on that chicken claw just now 
have built up to this, without Eddie’s really knowing it. 

And how many times afterwards he’s going to pray to his God that he’d 
never turned down that other way this night—away from his hotel, his 
Judy, his boys—away from the sunlight and the white man’s world. Such 
a little thing to decide to do, and afterwards no turning back—ever. 

He keeps Staats in sight, and they hit the Vieux Carre. That’s all right. 
There are a lot of quaint places here a guy might like to drop in. Or maybe 
he has some Creole sweetie tucked away, and Eddie thinks: I’m lower 
than a ditch to spy like this. But then suddenly right before his eyes, 
halfway up the narrow lane he’s turned into—there isn’t any Staats any 
more! And no door opened and closed again either. Then when Eddie gets 
up to where it was, he sees the crevice between the old houses, hidden by 
an angle in the walls. So that’s where he went! Eddie almost has a peeve 
on by now at all this hocus-pocus. He slips in himself and feels his way 
along. He stops every once in awhile and can hear Staats’ quiet footfall 
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somewhere way up in front. Then he goes on again. Once or twice the 
passage spreads out a little and lets a little green-blue moonlight part way 
down the walls. Then later, there’s a little flare of orange light from under 
a window and an elbow jogs him in the appendix. “You’d be happier 
here. Doan go the rest of the way,” a soft voice breathes. A prophecy if he 
only knew it! 

But hardboiled Eddie just says: “G’wan to bed, y’ dirty stay-up!” out 
of the corner of his mouth, and the light vanishes. Next a tunnel and he 
bangs the top of his head and his eyes water. But at the other end of it, 
Staats has finally come to a halt in a patch of clear light and seems to be 
looking up at a window or something. So Eddie stays where he is, inside 
the tunnel, and folds the lapels of his black jacket up over his white shirt 
front so it won’t show. 

Staats just stands there for a spell, with Eddie holding his breath inside 
the tunnel, and then finally he gives a peculiar, dismal whistle. There’s 
nothing carefree or casual about it. It's a hollow swampland sound, not 
easy to get without practice. Then he just stands there waiting, until 
without warning another figure joins him in the gloom. Eddie strains his 
eyes. A gorillalike, Negro roustabout. Something passes from Staats’ 
hand to his—the chicken claw possibly—then they go in, into the house 
Staats has been facing. Eddie can hear the soft shuffle of feet going up 
stairs on the inside, and the groaning, squeaking of an old decayed 
door—and then silence. 

He edges forward to the mouth of the tunnel and peers up. No light 
shows from any window, the house appears to be untenanted, deserted. 

Eddie hangs onto his coat collar with one hand and strokes his chin with 
the other. He doesn’t know just what to do. The vague impulse that has 
brought him this far after Staats begins to peter out now. Staats has some 
funny associates—something funny is going on in this out-of-the-way 
place at this unearthly hour of the momng—but after all, a man’s private 
life is his own. He wonders what made him do this, he wouldn’t want 
anyone to know he did it. He’ll turn around and go back to his hotel now 
and get some shut-eye; he’s got to think up some novelty for his routine at 
Maxim’s between now and Monday or he’ll be out on his ear. 

Then just as one heel is off the ground to take the turn that will start him 
back, a vague, muffled wailing starts from somewhere inside that house. 
It’s toned down to a mere echo. It has to go through thick doors and wide, 
empty rooms and down a deep, hollow stairwell before it gets to him. Oh, 
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some sort of a revival meeting, is it? So Staats has got religion, has he? But 
what a place to come and get it in! 

A trobbing like a faraway engine in a machine-shop underscores the 
wailing, and every once in a while a boom like a distant thunder across the 
bayou tops the whole works. It goes: Boom-putta-putta-boom-putta- 
putta-booml And the wailing, way up high at the moon: Eeyah-eeyah- 
eeyah 

Eddie’s professional instincts suddenly come alive. He tries it out, beats 
time to it w ith his arm as if he were holding a baton. His fingers snap like a 
whip. “My God, that’s grand! That's gorgeous! Just what I need! 1 gotta 
get up there! ” So a chicken foot does it, eh? 

He turns and runs back, through the tunnel, through the courtyards, all 
the way back where he came from, stooping here, stooping there, lighting 
matches recklessly and throwing them away as he goes. Out in the Vieux 
Carre again, the refuse hasn’t been collected. He spots a can at the comer 
of two lanes, topples it over. The smell rises to heaven, but he wades into it 
ankle-deep like any levee rat, digs into the stuff with both forearms, 
scattering it right and left. He’s lucky, finds a verminous carcass, tears off 
a claw, wipes it on some newspaper. Then he starts back. Wait a minute! 
The red rag, red strip around it! He feels himself all over, digs into all his 
pockets. Nothing that color. Have to do without it, but maybe it won’t 
work without it. He turns and hurries back through the slit between the old 
houses, doesn't care how much noise he makes. The flash of light from 
Old Faithful, the jogging elbow. Eddie stoops, he suddenly snatches in at 
the red kimono sleeve, his hand comes away with a strip of it. Bad 
language, words that even Eddie doesn’t know. A five-spot stops it on the 
syllable, and Eddie’s already way down the passage. If only they haven’t 
quit until he can get back there! 

They haven’t. It was vague, smothered when he went away; it’s louder, 
more persistent, more frenzied now. He doesn’t bother about giving the 
whistle, probably couldn’t imitate it exactly anyhow. He dives into the 
black smudge that is the entrance to the house, feels greasy stone steps 
under him, takes one or two and then suddenly his collar is four sizes too 
small for him, gripped by a big ham of a hand at the back. A sharp 
something that might be anything from a pocketknife blade to the business 
edge of a razor is creasing his throat just below the apple and drawing a 
preliminary drop or two of blood. 

“Here it is. I’ve got it here!” gasps Eddie. What kind of religion is this, 
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anyway? The sharp thing stays, but the hand lets go his collar and feels for 
the chicken claw. Then the sharp thing goes away too, but probably not 
very far away. 

“Whyfor you didn’t give the signal?” 

Eddie’s windpipe gives him the answer. “Sick here, couldn’t.” 

“Light up, lemme see yo’ face.” Eddie strikes a match and holds it. 
“Yo’ face has never been here before.” 

Eddie gestures upward. “My friend—up there—he’ll tell you!” 

“Mr. Johnny yo’ friend? He ax you to come?” 

Eddie thinks quickly. The chicken claw might carry more weight than 
Staats. “That told me to come.” 

“Papa Benjamin sen’ you that?” 

“Certainly,” says Eddie stoutly. Probably their deacon, but it’s a hell 
of a way to—The match stings his fingers and he whips it out. Blackness 
and a moment’s uncertainty that might end either way. But a lot of 
savoir-faire, a thousand years of civilization, are backing Eddie up. 
“You’ll make me late. Papa Benjamin wouldn’t like that!” 

He gropes his way on up in the pitch-blackness, thinking any minute 
he’ll feel his back slashed to ribbons. But it’s better than standing still and 
having it happen, and to back out now would bring it on twice as quickly. 
However, it works, nothing happens. 

“Fust thing y’know, all N’yorleans be cornin’ by,” growls the African 
watchdog sulkily, and flounders down on the staircase with a sound like a 
tired seal. There is some other crack about “darkies lookin’ lak pinks,” 
and then a long period of scratching. 

But Eddie’s already up on the landing above and so close to the 
boom-putta-boom now it drowns out every other sound. The whole 
framework of the decrepit house seems to shake with it. The door’s closed 
but the thread of orange that outlines it shows it up to him. Behind there. 
He leans against it, shoves a little. It gives. The squealings and the 
grindings it emits are lost in the torrent of noise that comes rushing out. He 
sees plenty, and what he sees only makes him want to see all the more. 
Something tells him the best thing to do is slip in quietly and close it behind 
him before he’s noticed, rather than stay there peeping in from the outside. 
Little Snowdrop might always come upstairs in back of him and catch him 
there. So he widens it just a little more, oozes in, and kicks it shut behind 
him with his heel—and immediately gets as far away from it as he can. 
Evidently no one has seen him. 
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Now, it’s a big shadowy room and it’s choked with people. It’s lit by a 
single oil lamp and a hell of a whole lot of candles, which may have shone 
out brightly against the darkness outside but are pretty dim once you get 
inside with them. The long flickering shadows thrown on all the walls by 
those cavorting in the center are almost as much of a protection to Eddie, 
as he crouches back amidst them, as the darkness outside would be. He’s 
been around, and a single look is enough to tell him that whatever else it is, 
it’s no revival meeting. At first, he takes it for just a gin or rent party with 
the lid off, but it isn’t that either. There’s no gin there, and there’s no 
pairing off of couples in the dancing—rather it’s a roomful of devils lifted 
bodily up out of hell. Plenty of them have passed out cold on the floor all 
around him and the others keep stepping over them as they prance back 
and forth, only they don't always step over but sometimes on —on 
prostrate faces and chests and outstretched arms and hands. Then there are 
others who have gone off into a sort of still trance, seated on the floor with 
their backs to the wall, some of them rocking back and forth, some just 
staring glassy-eyed, foam drooling from their mouths. Eddie quickly slips 
down among them on his haunches and gets busy. He too starts rocking 
back and forth and pounding the flooring beside him with his knuckles, 
but he’s not in any trance, he’s getting a swell new number for his 
repertoire at Maxim’s. A sheet of blank score paper is partly hidden under 
his body, and he keeps dropping one hand down to it every minute jotting 
down musical notes with the stub of pencil in his fingers. “Key of A,” he 
guesses. “I can decide that when I instrument it. Mi-re-do, mi-re-do. 
Then over again. Hope I didn’t miss any of it.” 

Boom-putta-putta-boom! Young and old, black and tawny, fat and thin, 
naked and clothed, they pass from right to left, from left to right, in two 
concentric circles, while the candle flames dance crazily and the shadows 
leap up and down on the walls. The hub of it all, within the innermost 
circle of dancers, is an old, old man, black skin and bones, only glimpsed 
now and then in a space between the packed bodies that surround him. An 
animal pelt is banded about his middle; he wears a horrible juju mask over 
his face—a death’s head. On one side of him, a squatting woman clacks 
two gourds together endlessly, that’s the “putta” of Eddie’s rhythm; on 
the other, another beats a drum, that’s the “boom.” In one upraised hand 
he holds a squalling fowl, wings beating the air; in the other asharp-bladed 
knife. Something flashes in the air, but the dancers mercifully get between 
Eddie and the sight of it. Next glimpse he has, the fowl isn’t flapping any 
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more. It’s hanging limply down and veins of blood are trickling down the 
old man’s shrivelled forearm. 

‘'That part don’t go into my show,” Eddie thinks facetiously. The 
horrible old man has dropped the knife; he squeezes the lifeblood from the 
dead bird with both hands now, still holding it in midair. He sprinkles the 
drops on those that cavort around him, flexing and unflexing his bony 
fingers in a nauseating travesty of the ceremony of baptism. 

Drops spatter here and there about the room on the walls. One lands 
near Eddie and he edges back. Revolting things go on all around him. He 
sees some of the crazed dancers drop to their hands and knees and bend 
low over these red polka dots, licking them up from the floor with their 
tongues. Then they go about the room on all fours like animals, looking 
for others. 

‘‘Think I’ll go,” Eddie says to himself, tasting last night’s supper all 
over again. ‘‘They ought to have the cops on them.” 

He maneuvers the score sheet, filled now, out from under him and into 
his side-pocket; then he starts drawing his feet in toward him preparatory 
to standing up and slipping out of this hell-hole. Meanwhile a second 
fowl, black this time (the first was white), a squeaking suckling-pig, and a 
puppy-dog have gone the way of the first fowl. Nor do the carcasses go to 
waste when the old man has dropped them. Eddie sees things happening 
on the floor, in between the stomping feet of the dancers, and he guesses 
enough not to look twice. 

Then suddenly, already reared a half-inch above the floor on his way 
up, he wonders where the wailing went. And the clacking of the gourds 
and the boom of the drum and the shuffling of the feet. He blinks, and 
everything has frozen still in the room around him. Not a move, not a 
sound. Straight out from the old man’s gnarled shoulder stretches a bony 
arm, the end dipped in red, pointing like an arrow at Eddie. Eddie sinks 
down again that half-inch. He couldn’t hold that position very long, and 
something tells him he’s not leaving right away after all. 

‘‘White man,” says a bated breath, and they all start moving in on him. 
A gesture of the old man sweeps them into motionlessness again. 

A cracked voice comes through the grinning mouth of the juju mask, 
rimmed with canine teeth. ‘‘Whut you do here?” 

Eddie taps his pockets mentally. He has about fifty on him. Will that be 
enough to buy his way out? He has an uneasy feeling however that none of 
this lot is as interested in money as they should be—at least not right now. 
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Before he has a chance to try it out, another voice speaks up. “I know this 
man, papaloi. Let me find out.” 

Johnny Staats came in here tuxedoed, hair slicked back, a cog in New 
Orleans’ night life. Now he’s barefooted, coatless, shirtless—a tousled 
scarecrow. A drop of blood has caught him squarely on the forehead and 
been traced, by his own finger or someone else’s, into a red line from 
temple to temple. A chicken feather or two clings to his upper lip. Eddie 
saw him dancing with the rest, groveling on the floor. His scalp crawls 
with repugnance as the man comes over and squats down before him. The 
rest of them hold back, tense, poised, ready to pounce. 

The two men talk in low, hoarse voices. “It's your only way, Eddie. I 
can’t save you—” 

“Why, I'm in the very heart of New Orleans! They wouldn’t dare!” 
But sweat oozes out on Eddie’s face just the same. He’s no fool. Sure the 
police will come and sure they’ll mop this place up. But what will they 
find? His own remains along with that of the fowls, the pig and the dog. 

“You’d better hurry up, Eddie. I can't hold them back much longer. 
Unless you do, you'll never get out of this place alive and you may as well 
know it! If I tried to stop them. I'd go too. You know what this is, don’t 
you?This is voodoo!” 

“I knew that five minutes after I was in the room.” And Eddie thinks to 
himself, “You son-of-a-so-and-so! You better ask Mombo-jombo to get 
you a new job starting in tomorrow night!” Then he grins internally and, 
clown to the very end, says with a straight face: “Sure I’ll join. What d’ye 
suppose I came here for anyway?” 

Knowing what he knows now, Staats is the last one he'd tell about the 
glorious new number he’s going to get out of this, the notes for which are 
nestled in his inside pocket right now. And he might even get more dope 
out of the initiation ceremonies if he pretends to go through with them. A 
song or dance for Judy to do with maybe a green spot focussed on her. 
Lastly, there’s no use denying there are too many razors, knives, and the 
like, in the room to hope to get out and all the way back where he started 
from without a scratch. 

Staats’ face is grave, though. “Now don’t kid about this thing. If you 
knew what I know about it, there’s a lot more to it than there seems to be. 
If you’re sincere, honest about it, all right. If not, it might be better to get 
cut to pieces right now than to tamper with it. ” 

“Never more serious in my life,” says Eddie. And deep down inside 
he’s braying like a jackass. 
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Staats turns to the old man. “His spirit wishes to join our spirits.” 

The papaloi bums some feathers and entrails at one of the candleflames. 
Not a sound in the room. The majority of them squat down all at once. “It 
came out all right,” Staats breathes. “He reads them. The spirits are 
willing.” 

“So far so good,” Eddie thinks. “Eve fooled the guts and feathers.” 

The papaloi is pointing at him now. “Let him go now and be silent,” 
the voice behind the mask cackles. Then a second time he says it, and a 
third, with a long pause between. 

Eddie looks hopefully at Staats. “Then I can go after all, as long as I 
don’t tell anyone what I’ve seen?” 

Staats shakes his head grimly. “Just part of the ritual. If you went now, 
you’d eat something that disagreed with you tomorrow and be dead before 
the day was over.” 

More sacrifical slaughtering, and the drum and gourds and wailing start 
over again, but very low and subdued now as at the beginning. A bowl of 
blood is prepared and Eddie is raised to his feet and led forward, Staats on 
one side of him, an anonymous colored man on the other. The papaloi dips 
his already caked hand into the bowl and traces a mark on Eddie’s 
forehead. The chanting and wailing grow louder behind him. The dancing 
begins again. He’s in the middle of all of them. He’s an island of sanity in a 
sea of jungle-frenzy. The bowl is being held up before his face. He tries to 
draw back, his sponsors grip him firmly by the arms. “Drink!” whispers 
Staats. “Drink—or they’ll kill you where you stand!” 

Even at this stage of the game, there’s still a wisecrack left in Eddie, 
though he keeps it to himself. He takes a deep breath. “Here’s where I get 
my vitamin A for today!” 

Staats shows up at orchestra rehearsal next a.m. to find somebody else at 
drums and percussion. He doesn’t say much when Eddie shoves a two- 
week check at him, spits on the floor at his feet and growls: “Beat it, you 
filthy—” 

Staats only murmurs: “So you’re crossing them? I wouldn’t want to be 
in your shoes for all the fame and money in this world, guy!” 

“If you mean that bad dream the other night,” says Eddie, “I haven’t 
told anybody and I don’t intend to. Why, I’d be laughed at. I’m only 
remembering what I can use of it. I’m a white man, see? The jungle is just 
trees to me; the Congo, just a river; the nighttime, just a time for electric 
lights.” He whips out a couple of Cs. “Hand ’em these for me, will ya. 
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and tell 'em I've paid up my dues from now until doomsday and I don't 
want any receipt. And if they try putting rough-on-rats in my orange juice, 
they’ll find themselves stomping in a chain gang!” 

The Cs fell where Eddie spat. “You’re one of us. You think you’re 
pink? Blood tells. You wouldn't have gone there—you couldn’t have 
stood that induction—if you were. Look at your fingernails sometime, 
look in a mirror at the whites of your eyes. Good-bye, dead man.” 

Eddie says good-bye to him, too. He knocks out three of his teeth, 
breaks the bridge of his nose, and rolls all over the floor on top of him. But 
he can’t wipe out that wise, knowing smile that shows even through the 
gush of blood. 

They pull Eddie off, pull him up, pull him together. Staats staggers 
away, smiling at what he knows. Eddie, heaving like a bellows, turns to 
his crew. “All right, boys. All together now!” Boom-putta-putta-boom- 
putta-puttci-boom! 

Graham shoots five Cs on promotion and all New Orleans jams its way 
into Maxim's that Saturday night. They're standing on each other’s 
shoulders and hanging from the chandeliers to get a look. “First time in 
America, the original Voodoo Chant ,” yowl the three-sheets on every 
billboard in town. And when Eddie taps his baton, the lights go down and 
a nasty green flood lights the platform from below and you can hear a pin 
drop. “Good evening, folks. This is Eddie Bloch and his Five Chips, 
playing to you from Maxim's. You’re about to hear for the First time on the 
air the Voodoo Chant, the age-old ceremonial rhythm no white man has 
ever been permitted to listen to before. I can assure you this is an accurate 
transcription, not a note has been changed. ’ ’ Then very softly and faraway 
it begins: Boom-putta-putta-boom! 

Judy’s going to dance and wail to it, she’s standing there on the steps 
leading up to the platform, waiting to go on. She’s powdered orange, 
dressed in feathers, and has a small artificial bird fastened to one wrist and 
a thin knife in her other hand. She catches his eye, he looks over at her, 
and he sees she wants to tell him something. Still waving his baton he 
edges sideways until he’s within earshot. 

“Eddie, don’t! Stop them! Call it off, will you? I’m worried about 
you!” 

“Too late now,” he answers under cover of the music. “We’ve started 
already. What’re you scared of?” 
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She passes him a crumpled piece of paper. “I found this under your 
dressing-room door when I came out just now. It sounds like a warning. 
There’s somebody doesn’t want you to play that number!” 

Still swinging with his right hand, Eddie unrolls the thing under his left 
thumb and reads it: 

You can summon the spirits but can you dismiss them again? Think 
well. 

He crumples it up again and tosses it away. “Staats trying to scare me 
because I canned him.” 

“It was tied to a little bunch of black feathers,” she tries to tell him. “I 
wouldn’t have paid any attention, but my maid pleaded with me not to 
dance this when she saw it. Then she ran out on me—” 

“We’re on the air,” he reminds her between his teeth. “Are you with 
me or aren’t you?” And he eases back center again. Louder and louder the 
beat grows, just like it did two nights ago. Judy swirls on in a green spot 
and begins the unearthly wail Eddie’s coached her to do. 

A waiter drops a tray of drinks in the silence of the room out there, and 
when the headwaiter goes to bawl him out he’s nowhere to be found. He 
has quit cold and a whole row of tables has been left without their orders. 
“Well, I’ll be—!” says the captain and scratches his head. 

Eddie’s facing the crew, his back to Judy, and as he vibrates to the 
rhythm, some pin or other that he’s forgotten to take out of his shirt 
suddenly catches him and strikes into him. It’s a little below the collar, just 
between the shoulder blades. He jumps a little but doesn't feel it any more 
after that. . . . 

Judy squalls, tears her tonsils out, screeches words that neither he nor 
she know the meaning of but that he managed to set down on paper 
phonetically the other night. Her little body goes through all the contor¬ 
tions, tamed down of course that that brownskin she-devil greased with 
lard and wearing only earrings performed that night. She stabs the bird 
with her fake knife and sprinkles imaginary blood in the air. Nothing like 
this has ever been seen before. And in the silence that suddenly lands when 
it’s through, you can count twenty. That’s how it’s gotten under every¬ 
one’s skin. 

Then the noise begins. It goes over like an avalanche. But just the same, 
more people are ordering strong drinks all at once than has ever happened 
before in the place, and the matron in the women’s restroom has her hands 
full of hysterical sob-sisters. 
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“Try to get away from me, just try!” Graham tells Eddie at curfew¬ 
time. “I’ll have a new contract, gilt-edged, ready for you in the morning. 
We’ve already got six-grand worth of reservations on our hands for the 
coming week—one of ’em by telegram all the way from Shreveport!” 

Success! Eddie and Judy taxi back to their rooms at the hotel, tired but 
happy. “It’ll be good for years. We can use it for our signature on the air, 
like Whiteman does the Rhapsody.” 

She goes into the bedroom first, snaps on the lights, calls to him a 
minute later: “Come here and look at this—the cutest little souvenir!” He 
finds her holding a wax doll, finger high, in her hands. “Why it’s you, 
Eddie, look! Small as it is ithas your features! Well isn’t that the clev—!” 

He takes it away from her and squints at it. It’s himself all right. It’s 
rigged out in two tiny patches of black doth for a tuxedo, and the eyes and 
hair and features are inked onto the wax. 

“Where’dyou find it?” 

‘ k It was in your bed, up against the pillow/' 

He's fixing to grin about it, until he happens to turn it over. In the back, 
just a little below the collar, between the shoulder blades, a short but 
venomous-looking black pin is sticking. 

He goes a little white for a minute. He knows who it’s from now and 
what it’s trying to tell him. But that isn’t what makes him change color. 
He’s just remembered something. He throws off his coat, yanks at his 
collar, turns his back to her. “Judy, look down there, will you? I felt a pin 
stick me while we were doing that number. Put your hand down. Feel 
anything?” 

“No, there’s nothing there,” she tells him. 

“Musta dropped out. 

”It couldn't have,” she says. “Your belt-line’s so tight it almost cuts 
into you. There couldn't have been anything there or it’d still be there 
now. You must have imagined it.” 

“Listen, I know a pin when I feel one. Any mark on my back, any 
scratch between the shoulders?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“Tired, I guess. Nervous.” He goes over to the open window and 
pitches the little doll out into the night with all his strength. Damn 
coincidence, that’s all it was. To think otherwise would be to give them 
their inning. But he wonders what makes him feel so tired just the 
same—Judy did all the exercising, not he—yet he’s felt all in ever since 
that number tonight. 
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Out go the lights and she drops off to sleep right with them. He lies very 
quiet for a while. A little later he gets up, goes into the bathroom where the 
lights are whitest of all, and stands there looking at himself close to the 
glass. “Look at your fingernails sometime; look at the whites of your 
eyes,” Staats had said. Eddie does. There’s a bluish, purplish tinge to his 
nails that he never noticed before. The whites of his eyes are faintly 
yellow. 

It’s warm in New Orleans that night but he shivers a little as he stands 
there. He doesn’t sleep any more that night. . . . 

In the morning, his back aches as if he were sixty. But he knows that’s 
from not closing his eyes all night, and not from any magic pins. 

“Oh my God!’’ Judy says, from the other side of the bed, “look what 
you’ve done to him!’’ She shows him the second page of the Picayune : 

“John Staats, until recently a member of Eddie Bloch’s orchestra, commit¬ 
ted suicide late yesterday afternoon in full view of dozens of people by 
rowing himself out into Lake Pontchartrain and jumping overboard. He 
was alone in the boat at the time. The body was recovered half an hour 
later.’’ 

“I didn’t do that,’’ says Eddie grimly. “I’ve got a rough idea what did, 
though.’’ Late yesterday afternoon. The night was coming on, and he 
couldn’t face what was coming to him for sponsoring Eddie for giving 
them all away. Late yesterday afternoon—that meant he hadn’t left that 
warning at the dressing room or left that death sentence on the bed. He’d 
been dead himself by then—not white, not black, just yellow. 

Eddie waits until Judy’s in her shower, then he phones the morgue. 
“About Johnny Staats. He worked for me until yesterday, so if nobody’s 
claimed the body send it to a funeral parlor at my exp—’’ 

“Somebody’s already claimed the remains, Mr. Bloch. First thing this 
morning. Just waited until the examiner had established suicide beyond a 
doubt. Some colored organization, old friends of his it seems—’’ 

Judy comes in and remarks: “You look all green in the face.’’ 

Eddie thinks: I wouldn’t care if he was my worst enemy, 1 can’t let that 
happen to him! What horrors are going to take place tonight somewhere 
under the moon? He wouldn’t even put cannibalism beyond them. The 
phone’s right at his fingertips, and yet he can’t denounce them to the 
police without involving himself, admitting that he was there, took part at 
least once. Once that comes out, bang! goes his reputation. He’ll never be 
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able to live it down—especially now that he’s played the Voodoo Chant 
and identified himself with it in the minds of the public. 

So instead, alone in the room again, he calls the best-known private 
agency in New Orleans. “I want a bodyguard. Just for tonight. Have him 
meet me at closing-time at Maxim’s. Armed, of course.” 

It’s Sunday and the banks are closed, but his credit’s good anywhere. 
He raises a G in cash. He arranges with a reliable crematorium for a body 
to be taken charge of late tonight or early in the morning. He’ll notify them 
just where to call for it. Yes, of course! He’ll produce the proper authori¬ 
zation from the police. Poor Johnny Staats couldn’t get away from 
“them” in life, but he’s going to get away from them in death, all right. 
That’s the least anyone could do for him. 

Graham slaps a sawbuck-cover on that night, more to give the waiters 
room to move around in then anything else, and still the place is choked to 
the roof. This Voodoo number is a natural, a wow. 

But Eddie’s back is ready to cave in, while he stands there jogging with 
his stick. It’s all he can do to hold himself straight. 

When the racket and the shuffling is over for the night, the private dick 
is there waiting for him. “Lee is the name.” 

“Okay, Lee, come with me.” They go outside and get in Eddie’s 
Bugatti. They whizz down to the Vieux, scrounge to a stop in the middle 
of Congo Square, which will still be Congo Square when its official name 
of Beauregard is forgotten. 

“This way,” says Eddie, and his bodyguard squirms through the alley 
after him. 

“’Lo, suga’ pie,” says the elbow-pusher, and for once, to her own 
surprise as much as anyone else’s, gets a tumble. 

“’Lo, Eglantine,” Eddie’s bodyguard remarks in passing. “So you 
moved?” 

They stop in front of the house on the other side of the tunnel. “Now 
here’s what,” says Eddie. “We’re going to be stopped halfway up these 
stairs in here by a big orangoutan. Your job is to clean him, tap him if you 
want, I don’t care. I’m going into a room up there, you’re going to wait for 
me at the door. You’re here to see that I get out of that room again. We 
may have to carry the body of a friend of mine down to the street between 
us. I don’t know. It depends on whether it’s in the house or not. Got it?” 

“Got it.” 

“Light up. Keep your torch trained over my shoulder.” 
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A big, lowering figure looms over them, blocking the narrow stairs, 
ape-like arms and legs spread-eagle in a gesture of malignant embrace, 
receding skull, teeth showing, flashing steel in hand. Lee jams Eddie 
roughly to one side and shoves up past him. “Drop that, boy!” Lee says 
with slurring indifference, but then he doesn’t wait to see if the order’s 
carried out or not. After all, a weapon was raised to two white men. He 
fires three times, from two feet away and considerably below the obstacle, 
hits where he aimed to. The bullets shatter both knee-caps and the 
elbow-joint of the arm holding the knife. 

“Be a cripple for life now,” he remarks with quiet satisfaction. “I’ll 
put him out of his pain. ’’ So he crashes the butt of the gun down on the 
skull of the writhing colossus, in a long arc like the overhand pitch of a 
baseball. The noise of the shots goes booming up the narrow stairwell to 
the roof, to mushroom out there in a vast rolling echo. 

“Come on, hurry up,’’ says Eddie, “before they have a chance to do 
away with—” 

He lopes on up past the prostrate form. Lee at his heels. “Stand there. 
Better reload while you’re waiting. If I call your name for Pete’s sake 
don’t count ten before you come in to me!’’ 

There’s a scurrying back and forth and an excited but subdued jabbering 
going on on the other side of the door. Eddie swings it wide and crashes it 
closed behind him, leaving Lee on the outside. They all stand rooted to the 
spot when they see him. The papaloi is there and about six others, not so 
many as on the night of Eddie’s initiation. Probably the rest are waiting 
outside the city somewhere, in some secret spot, wherever the actual 
burial, or burning, or—feasting—is to take place. 

Papa Benjamin has no juju mask on this time, no animal pelt. There are 
no gourds in the room, no drum, no transfixed figures ranged against the 
wall. They were about to move on elsewhere, he just got here in time. 
Maybe they were waiting for the dark of the moon. The ordinary kitchen 
chair on which the papaloi was to be carried on their shoulders stands 
prepared, padded with rags. A row of baskets covered with sacking are 
ranged along the back wall. 

“Where is the body of John Staats?’’ raps out Eddie. “You claimed it, 
took it away from the morgue this morning.’’ His eyes are on those 
baskets, on the bleared razor he catches sight of lying on the floor near 
them. 
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‘'Better far/’ cackles the old man, “that you had followed him. The 
mark of doom is on yo’ even now—” A growl goes up all around. 

“Lee," grates Eddie, “in here!” Lee stands next to him, gun in hand. 
‘‘Cover me while I take a look around.” 

‘‘All of you over in that comer there,” growls Lee, and kicks viciously 
at one who is too slow in moving. They huddle there, cower there, glaring, 
spitting like a band of apes. Eddie makes straight for those baskets, whips 
the covering off the first one. Charcoal. The next. Coffee-beans. The 
next. Rice. And so on. 

Just small baskets that Negro women balance on their heads to sell at the 
marketplace. He looks at Papa Benjamin, takes out the wad of money he’s 
brought with him. “Where’ve you got him? Where’s he buried? Take us 
there, show us where it is.” 

Not a sound, just burning, shriveling hate in waves that you can almost 
feel. He looks at that razor-blade lying there, bleared, not bloody, just 
matted, dulled, with shreds and threads of something clinging to it. Kicks 
it away with his foot. “Not here, I guess,” he mutters to Lee and moves 
toward the door. 

‘‘What do we do now, boss?” his henchman wants to know. 

‘‘Get the hell out of here 1 guess, where we can breathe some air,” 
Eddie says, and moves on out to the stairs. 

Lee is the sort of man who will get what he can out of any situation, no 
matter what it is. Before he follows Eddie out, he goes over to one of the 
baskets, stuffs an orange in each coat-pocket, and then prods and pries 
among them to select a particularly nice one for eating on the spot. There’s 
a thud and the orange goes rolling across the floor like a volleyball. “Mr. 
Bloch!” he shouts hoarsely, “Eve found—him!” And he looks pretty 
sick. 

A deep breath goes up from the comer where the Negroes are. Eddie 
just stands and stares, and leans back weakly for a minute against the 
doorpost. From out the layers of oranges in the basket, the five fingers of a 
hand thrust upward, a hand that ends abruptly, cleanly at the wrist. 

‘‘His signet,” says Eddie weakly, “there on the little finger—I know 
it.” 

‘‘Say the word! Should I shoot?” Lee wants to know. 

Eddie shakes his head. “They didn’t—he committed suicide. Let’s do 
what we have to—and get out of here!” 

Lee turns over one basket after the other. The stuff in them spills and 
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sifts and rolls out upon the floor. But in each there’s something else. 
Bloodless, pallid as fish-flesh. That razor, those shreds clinging to it. 
Eddie knows now what it was used for. They take one basket, they line it 
with a verminous blanket from the bed. Then with their bare hands they fill 
it with what they have found, and close the ends of the blanket over the top 
of it, and carry it between them out of the room and down the pitch-black 
stairs, Lee going down backwards with his gun in one hand to cover them 
from the rear. Lee’s swearing like a fiend. Eddie’s trying to think what the 
purpose, the destination of all those baskets was. The watchdog is still out 
on the stairs, with a concussion. 

Back through the lane they struggle and finally put their burden down in 
the before-dawn stillness of Congo Square. Eddie goes up against a wall 
and is heartily sick. Then he comes back again and says: ‘The head—did 
you notice—?” 

‘No, we didn’t,” Lee answers. ‘‘Stay here. I’ll go back for it. I’m 
armed. I could stand anything now, after what I just been through.” 

Lee’s gone about five minutes. When he comes back, he’s in his shirt, 
coatless. His coat’s rolled up under one arm in a bulky bulge. He bends 
over the basket, lifts the blanket, replaces it again, and when he straight¬ 
ens up, the bulge in his folded coat is gone. Then he throws the coat away, 
kicks it away on the ground. “Hidden away in a cupboard,” he mutters. 
“Had to shoot one of ’em through the palm of the hand before they’d come 
clean. What were they up to?” 

“Practice cannibalism maybe, I don’t know. I’d rather not think.” 

‘ ‘I brought your money back. It didn’t seem to square you with them. ’ ’ 

Eddie shoves it back at him. “Pay for your suit and your time.” 

“Aren’t you going to tip off the squareheads?” 

“I told you he jumped in the lake. I have a copy of the examiner’s report 
in my pocket.” 

“I know, but isn’t there some ordinance against dissecting a body 
without permission?” 

“I can’t afford to get mixed up with them, Lee. It would kill my career. 
We’ve got what we went there for. Now just forget everything you saw. ’’ 

The hearse from the crematorium contacts them there in Congo Square. 
The covered basket’s taken on, and what’s left of Johnny Staats heads 
away for a better finish than was coming to him. 

“G’night, boss,” says Lee. “Anytime you need any other little 
thing—” 
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“No,” says Eddie. k Tm getting out of New Orleans.” His hand is like 
ice when they shake. 

He does. He hands Graham back his contract, and a split week later he’s 
playing New York’s newest, in the frantic Fifties. With a white valet. The 
Chant, of course, is still featured. He has to; it's his chief asset, his biggest 
draw. It introduces him and signs him off, and in between Judy always 
dances it for a high-spot. But he can’t get rid of that backache that started 
the night he first played it. First he goes and tries having his back baked for 
a couple of hours a day under a violet-ray lamp. No improvement. 

Then he has himself examined by the biggest specialist in New York. 
“Nothing there,” says the big shot. “Absolutely nothing the matter with 
you: liver, kidneys, blood—everything perfect. It must be all in your own 
mind.’’ 

“You’re losing weight, Eddie,” Judy says, “you look bad, darling.” 
His bathroom scales tell him the same thing. Down five pounds a week, 
sometimes seven, never up an ounce. More experts. X-rays this time, 
blood analysis, gland treatments, everything from soup to nuts. Nothing 
doing. And the dull ache, the lassitude, spreads slowly, first to one arm, 
then to the other. 

He takes specimens of everything he eats, not just one day, but every 
day for weeks, and has them chemically analyzed. Nothing. And he 
doesn’t have to be told that anyway. He knows that even in New Orleans, 
way back in the beginning, nothing was ever put into his food. Judy ate 
from the same tray, drank from the same coffeepot he did. Nightly she 
dances herself into a lather, and yet she’s the picture of health. 

So that leaves nothing but his mind, just as they all say. kk But I don’t 
believe it!” he tells himself. “I don’t believe that just sticking pins into a 
wax doll can hurt me—me or anyone!” 

So it isn’t his mind at all, but some other mind back there in New 
Orleans, some other mind thinking , wishing, ordering him dead, night 
and day. 

“But it can’t be done!” says Eddie. “There’s no such thing!” 

And yet it’s being done; it’s happening right under his own eyes. Which 
leaves only one answer. If going three thousand miles away on dry land 
didn’t help, then going three thousand miles away across the ocean will do 
the trick. So London next, and the Kit-Kat Club. Down, down, down go 
the bathroom scales, a little bit each week. The pains spread downward 
into his thighs. His ribs start showing up here and there. He’s dying on his 
feet. He finds it more comfortable now to walk with a stick—not to be 
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swanky, not to be English—to rest as he goes along. His shoulders ache 
each night just from waving that lightweight baton at his crew. He has a 
music stand built for himself to lean on, keeps it in front of his body, out of 
sight of the audience while he’s conducting, and droops over it. Some¬ 
time he finishes up a number with his head lower than his shoulders, as 
though he had a rubber spine. 

Finally he goes to Reynolds, famous the world over, the biggest analyst 
in England. “I want to know whether I’m sane or insane.” He’s under 
observation for weeks, months; they put him through every known test, 
and plenty of unknown ones, mental, physical, metabolic. They flash 
lights in front of his face and watch the pupils of his eyes; they contract to 
pinheads. They touch the back of his throat with sandpaper; he nearly 
chokes. They strap him to a chair that goes around and around and does 
somersaults at so many revolutions per minute, then ask him to walk 
across the room; he staggers. 

Reynolds takes plenty of pounds, hands him a report thick as a tele¬ 
phone book, sums it up for him. “You are as normal, Mr. Bloch, as 
anyone I have ever handled. You’re so well-balanced you haven’t even 
got the extra little touch of imagination most actors and musicians have. ’ ’ 
So it’s not his own mind, it’s coming from the outside, is it? 

The whole thing from beginning to end has taken eighteen months. 
Trying to outdistance death, with death gaining on him slowly but surely 
all the time. He’s emaciated. There’s only one thing left to do now, while 
he’s still able to crawl aboard a ship—that’s to get back to where the 
whole thing started. New York, London, Paris, haven’t been able to save 
him. His only salvation, now, lies in the hands of a decrepit colored man 
skulking in the Vieux Carre of New Orleans. 

He drags himself there, to that same half-ruined house, without a 
bodyguard, not caring now whether they kill him or not, almost wishing 
they would and get it over with. But that would be too easy an out, it 
seems. The gorilla that Lee crippled that night shuffles out to him between 
two sticks, recognizes him, breathes undying hate into his face, but 
doesn’t lift a finger to harm him. The spirits are doing the job better than he 
could ever hope to. Their mark is on this man, woe betide anyone who 
comes between them and their hellish satisfaction. Eddie Bloch totters up 
the stairs unopposed, his back as safe from a knife as if he wore steel 
armor. Behind him the Negro sprawls upon the stairs to lubricate his 
long-awaited hour of satisfaction with rum—and oblivion. 

He finds the old man alone there in the room. The Stone Age and the 
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Twentieth Century face each other, and the Stone Age has won out. 

“Take it off me,” says Eddie brokenly. “Give me my life back—I’ll 
do anything, anything you say!” 

“What has been done cannot be undone. Do you think the spirits of the 
earth and of the air, of fire and water, know the meaning of forgiveness?’ ’ 

“Intercede for me, then. You brought it about. Here’s money, I’ll give 
you twice as much, all I earn, all I ever hope to earn—’’ 

“You have desecrated the obiah. Death has been on you from that 
night. All over the world and in the air above the earth you have mocked 
the spirits with the chant that summons them. Nightly your wife dances it. 
The only reason she has not shared your doom is because she does not 
know the meaning of what she does. You do. You were here among us.’’ 

Eddie goes down on his knees, scrapes along the floor after the old man, 
tries to tug at the garments he wears. “Kill me right now, then, and be 
done with it. I can't stand any more—” He bought the gun only that day, 
was going to do it himself at first, but found he couldn't. A minute ago he 
pleaded for his life, now he’s pleading for death. “It’s loaded, all you 
have to do is shoot. Look! I’ll close my eyes—I’ll write a note and sign it, 
that I did it myself—’’ 

He tries to thrust it into the witch doctor’s hand, tries to close the bony, 
shriveled fingers around it, tries to point it at himself. The old man throws 
it down, away from him. Cackles gleefully, “Death will come, but 
differently—slowly, oh, so slowly!’’ 

Eddie just lies there flat on his face, sobbing dryly. The old man spits, 
kicks at him weakly. He pulls himself up somehow, stumbles toward the 
door. He isn’t even strong enough to get it open at the first try. It’s that 
little thing that brings it on. Something touches his foot, he looks, stoops 
for the gun, turns. Thought is quick but the old man’s mind is even 
quicker. Almost before the thought is there, the old man knows what’s 
coming. In a flash, scuttling like a crab, he has shifted around to the other 
side of the bed, to put something between them. Instantly the situation’s 
reversed, the fear has left Eddie and is on the old man now. He’s lost the 
aggressive. For a minute only, but that minute is all Eddie needs. His mind 
beams out like a diamond, like a lighthouse through a fog. The gun roars, 
jolting his weakened body down to his shoes. The old man falls flat across 
the bed, his head too far over, dangling down over the side of it like an 
overripe pear. The bed-frame sways gently with his weight for a minute, 
and then it’s over. . . . 
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Eddie stands there, still off-balance from the kickback. So it was as 
easy as all that! Where’s all his magic now? Strength, willpower flood 
back through him as if a faucet was suddenly turned on. The little smoke 
there was can’t get out of the sealed-up room, it hangs there in thin layers. 
Suddenly, he’s shaking his fist at the dead thing on the bed. “Tm gonna 
live now! I’m gonna live, see?” He gets the door open, sways with it for a 
minute. Then he’s feeling his way down the stairs, past the unconscious 
watchdog, mumbling it over and over but low, “Gonna live now, gonna 
live!” 


The Commissioner mops his face as if he were in the steam room of a 
Turkish bath. He exhales like an oxygen tank. “Judas, Joseph and Mary, 
Mr. Bloch, what a story! Wish I hadn’t asked you; I won’t sleep tonight.” 
Even after the accused has been led from the room, it takes him some time 
to get over it. The upper right-hand drawer of his desk helps some—just 
two fingers. So does opening the windows and letting in a lot of sunshine. 

Finally he picks up the phone and gets down to business. “Who’ve you 
got out there that’s absolutely without a nerve in his body? I mean a guy 
with so little feeling he could sit on a hatpin and turn it into a paperclip. Oh 
yeah, that Cajun, Desjardins, I know him. He’s the one goes around 
striking parlor-matches off the soles of stiffs. Well, send him in here.” 

“No, stay outside,’ ’ wheezes Papa Benjamin through the partly open door 
to his envoy. “I’se communin’ with the obiah and yo' unclean, been 
drunk all last night and today. Deliver the summons. Reach yo’ hand in to 
me, once fo’ every token, yo’ knows how many to take.” 

The crippled Negro thrusts his huge paw through the aperture, and from 
behind the door the papaloi places a severed chicken claw in his upturned 
palm. A claw bound with a red rag. The messenger disposes of it about his 
tattered clothing, thrusts his hand in for another. Twenty times the act is 
repeated, then he lets his arm hang stiffly at his side. The door starts 
closing slowly. “Papaloi,” whines the figure on the outside of it, “why 
you hide yo’ face from me, is the spirits angry?” 

There’s a flicker of suspicion in his yellow eyeballs in the dimness, 
however. Instantly the opening of the door widens. Papa Benjamin’s 
familiar wrinkled face thrust out at him, malignant eyes crackling like 
fuses. “Go!” shrills the old man, “’liver my summons. Is you want me to 
bring a spirit down on you?” The messenger totters back. The door slams. 
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The sun goes down and it's nighttime in New Orleans. The moon rises, 
midnight chimes from St. Louis Cathedral, and hardly has the last note 
died away than a gruesome swampland whistle sounds outside the deathly 
still house. A fat Negress, basket on arm, comes trudging up the stairs a 
moment later, opens the door, goes in to the papaloi, closes it again, 
traces an invisible mark on it with her forefinger and kisses it. Then she 
turns and her eyes widen with surprise. Papa Benjaminn is in bed, covered 
up to the neck with filthy rags. The familiar candles are all lit, the bowl for 
the blood, the sacrificial knife, the magic powders, all the paraphernalia 
of the ritual are laid out in readiness, but they are ranged about the bed 
instead of at the opposite end of the room as usual. 

The old man’s head, however, is held high above the encumbering 
rags, his beady eyes gaze back at her unflinchingly, the familiar semicir¬ 
cle of white wool rings his crown, his ceremonial mask is at his side. “1 
am a little tired, my daughter,” he tells her. His eyes stray to the tiny wax 
image of Eddie Bloch under the candles, hairy with pins, and hers follow 
them. “A doomed one, nearing his end, came here last night thinking I 
could be killed like other men. He shot a bullet from a gun at me. I blew 
my breath at it, it stopped in the air, turned around, and went back in the 
gun again. But it tired me to blow so hard, strained my voice a little.” 

A revengeful gleam lights up the woman’s broad face. “And he’ll die 
soon, papaloi?” 

“Soon,” cackles the weazened figure in the bed. The woman gnashes 
her teeth and hugs herself delightedly. She opens the top of her basket and 
allows a black hen to escape and flutter about the room. 

When all twenty have assembled, men and women, old and young, the 
drum and the gourds begin to beat, the low wailing starts, the orgy gets 
under way. Slowly they dance around the three sides of the bed at first, 
then faster, faster, lashing themselves to a frenzy, tearing at their own and 
each other’s clothes, drawing blood with knives and fingernails, eyes 
rolling in ecstasy that colder races cannot know. The sacrifices, feathered 
and furred, that have been fastened to the two lower posts of the bed, 
squawk and flutter and fly vertically up and down in a barnyard panic. 
There is a small monkey among them tonight, clawing, biting, hiding his 
face in his hands like a frightened child. A bearded Negro, nude torso 
glistening like patent leather, seizes one of the frantic fowls, yanks it loose 
from its moorings, and holds it out toward the witch doctor with both 
hands. “We’re thirsty, papaloi, we’re thirsty fo’ the blood of ou’ 
enemies.” 
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The others take up the cry. “We’se hung’y, papaloi, fo’ the bones of 
ou’ enemies!” 

Papa Benjamin nods his head in time to the rhythm. 

“Sac’fice, papaloi, sac’fice!” 

Papa Benjamin doesn’t seem to hear them. 

Then back go the rags in a gray wave and out comes the arm at last. Not 
the gnarled brown toothpick arm of Papa Benjamin, but a bulging arm 
thick as a piano-leg, cuffed in serge, white at the wrist, ending in a 
regulation police-revolver with the clip off. The erstwhile witch doctor’s 
on his feet at a bound, standing erect atop the bed, back to the wall, slowly 
fanning his score of human devils with the mouth of his gun, left to right, 
then right to left again, evenly, unhurriedly. The resonant bellow of a bull 
comes from his weazened slit of a mouth instead of papaloi’s cracked 
falsetto. “Back against that wall there, all of you! Throw down them 
knives and jiggers!” 

But they’re slow to react; the swift drop from ecstasy to stupefaction 
can’t register right away. None of them are overbright anyway or they 
wouldn’t be here. Mouths hang open, the wailing stops, the drum and 
gourds fall still, but they’re still packed close about this sudden changeling 
in their midst, with the familiar shriveled face of Papa Benjamin and the 
thick-set body, business suit, of a white man—too close for comfort. 
Blood lust and religious mania don’t know fear of a gun. It takes a cool 
head for that, and the only cool head in the room is the withered cocoanut 
atop the broad shoulders behind that gun. So he shoots twice, and a 
woman at one end of the semicircle, the drum beater, and a man at the 
other end, the one still holding the sacrificial fowl, drop in their tracks 
with a double moan. Those in the middle slowly draw back step by step 
across the room, all eyes on the figure reared up on the bed. An instant’s 
carelessness, the wavering of an eye, and they’ll be in on him in a body. 
He reaches up with his free hand and rips the dead witch doctor’s features 
from his face, to breathe better, see better. They dissolve into a crumpled 
rag before the blacks’ terrified eyes, like a stocking cap coming off 
someone’s head—a mixture of paraffin and fibre, called moulage—a 
death mask taken from the corpse’s own face, reproducing even the fine 
lines of the skin and its natural color. Moulage. So the Twentieth Century 
has won out after all. And behind them is the grinning, slightly perspiring, 
lantern-jawed face of Detective Jacques Desjardins, who doesn’t believe 
in spirits unless they’re under a neat little label. And outside the house 
sounds the twenty-first whistle of the evening, but not a swampland sound 
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this time; a long, cold, keen blast to bring figures out of the shadows and 
doorways that have waited there patiently all night. 

Then the door bursts inward and the police are in the room. The 
prisoners, two of them dangerously wounded, are pushed and carried 
downstairs to join the crippled doorguard, who had been in custody for the 
past hour, and single file, tied together with ropes, they make their way 
through the long tortuous alley out into Congo Place. 

In the early hours of that same morning, just a little more than twenty- 
four hours after Eddie Bloch first staggered into Police Headquarters with 
his strange story, the whole thing is cooked, washed and bottled. The 
commissioner sits in his office listening attentively to Desjardins. And 
spread out on his desk as strange an array of amulets, wax images, 
bunches of feathers, balsam leaves, ouangas (charms of nail parings, hair 
clippings, dried blood, powdered roots), green mildewed coins dug up 
from coffins in graveyards, as that room has ever seen before. All this is 
State’s Evidence now, to be carefully labeled and docketed for the use of 
the prosecuting attorney when the proper time comes. “And this,” 
explains Desjardins, indicating a small dusty bottle, “is methylene blue, 
the chemist tells me. It's the only modem thing we got out of the place, 
found it lying forgotten with a lot of rubbish in a corner that looked like it 
hadn't been disturbed for years. What it was doing there or what they 
wanted with it 1 don’t—” 

“Wait a minute,” interrupts the commissioner eagerly. “That fits in 
with something poor Bloch told me last night. He noticed a bluish color 
under his fingernails and a yellowness to his eyeballs, but only after he’d 
been initiated that first night. This stuff probably had something to do with 
it, an injection of it must have been given him that night in some way 
without his knowing it. Don’t you get the idea? It floored him just the way 
they wanted it to. He mistook the signs of it for a give-away that he had 
colored blood. It was the opening wedge. It broke down his disbelief, 
started his mental resistance to crumbling. That was all they needed, just 
to get a foothold in his mind. Mental suggestion did the rest, has been 
doing it ever since. If you ask me, they pulled the same stunt on Staats 
originally. I don’t believe he had colored blood any more than Bloch has. 
And as a matter of fact the theory that it shows up in that way generations 
later is all bunk anyway, they tell me.” 

“Well,” says Dij, looking at his own grimy nails, “if you’re just going 
to judge by appearances that way. I’m full-blooded Zulu.” 
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His overlord just looks at him, and if he didn’t have such a poker face, 
one might be tempted to read admiration or at least approval into the look. 
“Must have been a pretty tight spot for a minute with all of them around 
while you put on your act! ’ ’ 

“Nah, I didn’t mind,” answers Dij. “The only thing that bothered me 
was the smell.” 

Eddie Bloch, the murder charge against him quashed two months ago, and 
the population of the State Penitentiary increased only this past week by 
the admission of twenty-three ex-voodoo worshippers for terms varying 
from two to ten years, steps up on the platform at Maxim’s for a return 
engagement. Eddie’s pale and washed-out looking, but climbing slowly 
back up through the hundred-and-twenties again to his former weight. The 
ovation he gets ought to do anyone’s heart good, the way they clap and 
stamp and stand up and cheer. And at that his name was kept out of the 
recently concluded trial. Desjardins and his mates did all the state- 
witnessing necessary. 

The theme he comes in on now is something sweet and harmless. Then 
a waiter comes up and hands him a request. Eddie shakes his head. “No, 
not in our repertoire any more.” He goes on leading. Another request 
comes, and another. Suddenly someone shouts it out at him, and in a 
second the whole place has taken up the cry. ‘ The Voodoo Chant! Give us 
the Voodoo Chant!” 

His face gets whiter than it is already, but he turns and tries to smile at 
them and shake his head. They won’t quit, the music can’t be heard, and 
he has to tap a lay-off. From all over the place, like a cheering section at a 
football game. “We want the Voodoo Chant! We want—!” 

Judy’s at his side. “What’s the matter with ’em anyway?” he asks. 
“Don’t they know what that thing’s done to me?” 

“Play it, Eddie, don’t be foolish,” she urges. “Now’s the time, break 
the spell once and for all, prove to yourself that it can’t hurt you. If you 
don’t do it now, you’ll never get over the idea. It’ll stay with you all your 
life. Go ahead. I’ll dance it just like I am.” 

“Okay,” he says. 

He taps. It’s been quite some time, but he can rely on his outfit. Slow 
and low like thunder far away, coming nearer. Boom-putta-putta-hoom! 
Judy whirls out behind him, lets out the first preliminary screech, 
Eeyaeeya! 
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She hears a commotion in back of her and stops as suddenly as she 
began. Eddie Bloch’s fallen flat on his face and doesn’t move again after 
that. 

They all know, somehow. There’s an inertness, a finality about it that 
tells them. The dancers wait a minute, mill about, then melt away in a 
hush. Judy Jarvis doesn’t scream, doesn’t cry, just stands there staring, 
wondering. That last thought—did it come from inside his own mind just 
now—or outside? Was it two months on its way, from the other side of the 
grave, looking for him, looking for him, until it found him tonight when 
he played the Chant once more and laid his mind open to Africa? No 
policeman, no detective, no doctor, no scientist, will ever be able to tell 
her. Did it come from inside or from outside? All she says is: “Stand close 
to me, boys—real close to me, I’m afraid of the dark.” 
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Edward D. Hoch 

VILLAGE 
OF THE DEAD 


Perhaps, if you’re old enough, you remember the Gidaz Horror. At least 
that was the name the newspapers gave it during those early days when the 
story shocked the world. 

I was near Gidaz when the thing happened, and I suppose I was one of 
the first to reach the village. I went without sleep for forty-eight hours to 
get the story and then I never could use it. All these years I’ve thought 
about it, and I guess sooner or later I just had to tell someone. 

So this is the way it happened, that day in Gidaz. . . . 

I was at the state capital, covering a political story, when the flash came 
in. We crowded around the teletype in the press room and watched the 
words as they formed on the yellow paper. . . . THE TINY VILLAGE OF 
GIDAZ, IN THE SOUTHERN PART OF THE STATE, WAS THE 
SCENE TODAY OF AN APPARENT MASS SUICIDE. A MAIL 
TRUCK, ARRIVING IN THE VILLAGE THIS MORNING, FOUND 
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THE HOUSES DESERTED, AND, AT THE BASE OF A HUNDRED- 
FOOT CLIFF NEARBY, SCORES OF BODIES WERE FOUND 
AMONG THE ROCKS. . .. 

That was all. There was more to follow, but none of us waited to see it. 
Ten minutes later we were in a car heading south, toward the village of 
Gidaz, eighty miles away. 

It was almost evening when we arrived, but there were no lights in the 
village. The streets and the few dozen houses that clustered around them 
were dark and silent. It was as if the entire population had suddenly 
vanished. 

And in a way it had. 

We found people and cars at the edge of the village, but the people were 
not toiling silently, as at the scene of a train wreck or a fire. They only 
stood at the edge of the cliff and looked down at the rocks below. 

We joined them at the edge, and I saw it, too. In the reflected glare of a 
dozen headlights and in the dying glow of the setting sun, 1 saw the bodies 
on the rocks below. There must have been nearly a hundred of them, men, 
women, and children. I could almost imagine a giant hand sweeping them 
over the edge to their death. 

Presently we made our way down the steep path to the bottom, and men 
began to set up floodlights for the long job ahead. They were piled on top 
of each other, among the pointed rocks that stretched upward toward the 
sky. 

“Think any of them could be alive?” 1 heard myself asking. 

“Not a chance. A hundred feet is a long way to fall, especially with 
rocks like these at the bottom.” 

“Yeah. ...” 

And they began moving the bodies. An old man with his skull shattered 
by the fall, a girl with her neck broken. . . . 

They carried them from the rocks and laid the bodies in neat rows on the 
ground. Soon there were only the red-stained rocks remaining. And I 
counted the bodies, along with the others. “Seventy-three.” 

“Seventy-three. ...” 

A state trooper joined the group at the foot of the cliff. “We’ve gone 
through every house in the village; there’s not a living thing up there. ...” 

“The entire village walked over the edge of that cliff sometime last 
night. . . 

After that the deserted village of Gidaz was alive with reporters and 
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photographers from all over the country. They wrote a million words 
about the Gidaz horror. Seventy-three people, the entire population of the 
village of Gidaz, had committed suicide by walking off the edge of the 
cliff. Why? What had driven them to it? That was the question we all 
wanted to answer. 

But there was no answer. 

A New York paper compared it to an incident during the Napoleonic 
Wars, when a charging cavalry had ridden over the edge of a cliff before 
they realized their error. A national magazine brought up the legend of the 
Pied Piper, and suggested that some supernatural force had lured them to 
their death. 

But still there was no answer. 

The houses were searched for clues, but yielded nothing. In some 
places, food was still on the table. In others, people had been preparing for 
bed. It must have been around eight o’clock when something brought 
them from their houses. There were no notes or messages remaining. 
Apparently they had planned to return when they left their houses for the 
last time. 

But they had not returned. . . . 

I was the first one to think of digging into the background of the town, 
and I spent most of the first night in the deserted building that had once 
held town meetings. There were records here—records and memories of 
days past, when Gidaz had been founded, by a group of settlers pushing 
westward. It had been named after one of them, and had grown rapidly 
after the discovery of gold nearby. 

I studied one of the old maps I found, and decided that the gold mines 
must have been almost at the spot where those seventy-three persons had 
plunged over the cliff to their deaths. 

It was while I was looking at the map that I suddenly became aware that 
I was not alone in the old building. I turned and pointed my flashlight at a 
dark comer, and a tall man stepped out of the shadows. “Good evening,” 
he said quietly. 

“Who are you?” 

“My name is not important, but you may cal! me Simon Ark if you 
wish.” 

“Simon Ark?” 

“That is correct,” the stranger replied. “And now may I ask who you 
are?” 
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“I am a reporter, a newspaper reporter. I came down from the state 
capital to cover the story. ’’ 

"Ah, and you thought you might find something in the old records of 
the village? I also had a similar thought." 

The man called Simon Ark had advanced closer now, and 1 could make 
out his features clearly in the light from my flash. He was not old, and yet 
his face had tiny lines of age to be seen if one looked closely enough. In a 
way, he was perhaps a very handsome man, and yet I somehow could not 
imagine women every being attracted to him. 

"Are you a writer or something?" I asked him. 

"No, I am simply an investigator; I make a hobby of investigating any 
strange or unexplained happenings in the world." 

"How did you manage to get here so quickly?" 

"I was in the area, just across the state line, on another mission. 1 would 
have been here sooner, but it is very' difficult to reach Gidaz by road." 

"It certainly is. The village is almost completely cut off from the rest of 
the town. Ever since the gold mines died out, the place has been almost a 
ghost town." 

"And yet," Simon Ark said quietly, "there were seventy-three people 
remaining here. Why did they remain, I wonder. Why didn't they leave 
this dying village?" 

"They've left it now," I said; "they left it last night when they walked 
over that cliff." 

"Yes. ..." And the man called Simon Ark left the ancient building. 1 
followed him outside, to see where he would go. 

He was a strange man, strange in many ways. He seemed almost to be 
from another world or another time as he walked slowly along the dirt road 
that led through the center of the dead village. 

The reporters and the police had already searched the houses, but he 
seemed to be looking for something more. . . . 

Soon, he had almost disappeared in the darkness, and I hurried after 
him. When I finally reached him, he was bending over a dark spot on the 
ground. I could see only by the light of the moon overhead, but he seemed 
excited by what he had found. 

"There has been a fire here recently," he said, almost to himself. He 
pulled something from the ashes and attempted to brush it off. It looked as 
if it had once been a book, but in the dim light it was impossible to tell 
more. 
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I had not realized the utter silence of the night around us until that 
moment, when it was suddenly shattered by the distant sound of an 
approaching car. 

“Someone’s coming,” I said. 

“Odd. ...” And a strange expression passed quickly over the face of 
Simon Ark. 

He pushed the remains of the charred book into his topcoat pocket and 
walked back toward the dirt road. 

Somewhere above, a cloud passed over the moon, and for a moment all 
was darkness. Then the night was broken by the gleam of two headlights 
moving slowly along the road. 

Simon Ark stepped in front of the car and held up both hands, like some 
ancient high priest calling upon the gods above. A chill ran down my spine 
as I watched him. 

The car, a light green convertible, came to an abrupt halt, and a girl 
climbed out from behind the wheel. “Are you the police?’ ’ she asked him. 

“No, only an investigator. This other gentleman is a reporter.” She 
noticed me then for the first time, and the tense look on her face softened. 

“I’m Shelly Constance,” she said. “I... I used to live here.” 

Simon Ark introduced himself. “You had a family still living here in 
Gidaz?” he asked quietly. 

“Yes. . . . My father and brother. ... I... I heard on the radio what 
happened last night. I came as soon as I could. ...” 

“It would have been wiser to stay away,” Simon Ark told her. “Your 
father and brother are beyond all worldly aid now, and the evil of Gidaz 
still fills the air, mingled now with the odor of death.” 

“I... I must see them,” she said. “Where did it happen?” 

Simon Ark motioned toward the distant cliff and led the way through 
the darkness. “The bodies have been covered with canvas for the night,” 
he told her. “I believe the plans are to bury them tomorrow in a mass grave 
at the bottom of the cliff. Most of them, of course, have no living 
relatives.” 

We reached the edge, and I played my flashlight down on the rocks 
below, but nothing could be seen from that far up. In the light of the flash, 
however, I got my first good look at the girl by my side. She was young 
and tall and pretty in a casual sort of way. Her blonde hair hung to her 
shoulders, and helped to set off the lines of her face. 

“Tell me,” I asked, as we walked back to her car, “why did you ever 
leave Gidaz?” 
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‘‘That is a long story,” she said, “but perhaps it has something to do 
with this horrible thing. Come, come into my. . . house over here for a 
few minutes, and I'll try to tell you about it.” 

Simon Ark and I followed her in silence to one of the houses just off the 
main road. It seemed strange entering this house that no longer belonged 
to the living. There were things, dishes and books and clothing and 
cigarettes and food, that were reminders of the people who had lived here. 
On the wall was a map of the goldmining area, where some of these people 
had continued to work until yesterday, in the futile hope of recovering the 
village’s lost greatness. 

It was then, as the girl entered this dead house that had once been home, 
that she seemed to go to pieces. She began sobbing, and threw herself into 
a big armchair to cover her face. I remained where I was and let her cry. 
There was no way to comfort this girl who was almost a stranger to me. 

I noticed that Simon Ark also left her to her sorrow and moved over to 
inspect the small bookcase in the dining room. After a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion I joined him and glanced at the titles on the shelves. They were mostly 
children’s books, with a few others that had probably served as college 
textbooks. One, an ancient history book, was stamped State University. 

This seemed to remind Simon Ark of the charred remains of the book he 
had found earlier. He removed it from his pocket and carefully examined 
it. A few charred pieces drifted to the floor. 

“It seems to be . . .” Simon Ark began, and then fell silent. 

“What?” 

“Ah, yes, ‘The Confessions Of Saint Augustine.’ A truly remarkable 
book. Did you ever read it?” 

“No, I’m not a Catholic,” I replied. 

“Augustine wrote for all men,” Simon Ark said slowly; “this is a very 
interesting discovery. 

“Why should anyone want to burn it?” 

“I am beginning to fear that I know the answer to that,” he told me, and 
there was something in his voice that scared even me. 

He returned the remains of the book to his pocket as the girl joined us 
again. “I’m sorry,” she said. “Please forgive me.” 

“Certainly,” I told her, “we understand.” 

“I’ll see if I can fix us coffee or something,” and she disappeared into 
the kitchen. 
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Presently she returned, with three steaming cups, and as we drank she 
told us of her early life in Gidaz. . . . 

44 ... I suppose it was about five years ago when I left to attend college. 
Of course, I was home for the summers, but for the first two years things 
seemed the same as they had always been in Gidaz. Then, in the summer 
following my third year at the University, I returned home to find things 
had changed slightly.” 

“In what way?” 

“Well, I suppose it would be hard for you to understand, because it was 
really nothing I could put my finger on. It seemed to be just a change in 
attitude at first. They talked of a man who had come to Gidaz—a man 
named Axidus, who seemed to have a great influence on their lives from 
then on. Of course, you must realize that Gidaz is so remote from other 
cities that these seventy-three people were forced to live entirely among 
themselves. My father and brother usually got into town about once every 
month or two. To them, the village was everything, even though it was 
slowly dying. A few of the men kept working in the mines, finding just 
enough gold to keep them alive. Others worked small farms in the valley. 
But they were happy here, probably because they had never known 
anything better.” 

“But you were not satisfied with it?” 

4 ‘I wasn’t the only one. Many of the young people like me left Gidaz, 
especially after the coming of this man Axidus. ’ ’ 

Simon Ark’s face had grown dark while she talked. “You say his name 
was Axidus?” 

“Yes, do you know him?” 

“I may have met him once, long ago. ...” 

“Well, he was the cause of all the trouble, and I saw that right away. 
When I came home for Christmas that year, it was as if a madness had 
seized the people. They talked of nothing but Axidus, and how he was 
going to help them save themselves. He seemed to have some kind of new 
religion. ...” 

I glanced at him, but his face was like stone. Once again I seemed to feel 
a shiver run down my spine. 

“It really scared me, the way they all believed in him so completely,” 
she continued. “Once each week he held a meeting in the old town hall, 
and everyone would go to hear him—even the children. It was uncanny, 
the way he seemed to know everything that happened in the village. He 
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would tell people secret facts that no one else could possibly have known. 
When I was away at school, he would tell my father everything I was 
doing. Of course, people like this have always been attracted by fortune¬ 
tellers and the like, and a person like this knew exactly how to get them in 
his power. I went to see him just once, and I must admit I found something 
strangely haunting about this man Axidus.” 

“What did he look like?” I asked. 

“He was fairly tall, with a white beard that hung to his chest. His hair 
was long and white, too, and he wore a white robe. He would come out on 
the small platform at one end of the hall and begin talking without any 
introduction. Afterward, he just seemed to disappear. Sometimes people 
would see him around the village during the week, too, but always in this 
white robe. No one knew where or how he lived.” 

“It’s fantastic,” 1 said; “it sounds like something out of the dark past.” 

Simon Ark frowned. “It is dark, and it is certainly from the past. My 
only wish is that I had heard all this before it was too late. ...” 

There was a wind coming up outside, and from somewhere up in the 
hills came the cry of a lonesome timber wolf. I glanced at my watch and 
was surprised to see it was already past midnight. 

“What do you mean. ...” the girl started to ask, but she never com¬ 
pleted the sentence. 

Suddenly, Simon Ark was out of his chair, and he was pulling open the 
front door of the house. 1 ran to his side, and then I saw it, too. .. . 

A figure, or a thing, all in white, running with the wind toward the cliff 
where Death slept in the darkness. . . . 

We followed through the night, with the gathering breeze whistling 
through the trees around us. The girl started to follow, but I waved her 
back inside. Whatever was out here, it was not for her to see. . . . 

In the distance, a sudden streak and a rumble of thunder followed. It 
would be raining back in the hills, but with luck the storm would miss us. 

The wind was picking up, though, and by the time we reached the edge 
of the cliff it was close to being a gale. I wondered briefly if a strong wind 
could have blown these people to their death, but that of course, was 
fantastic. . . . But perhaps the real reason for their death would be even 
more fantastic. . . . 

“There!” He pointed down the cliff, to the very center of where the 
seventy-three bodies rested under canvas on the the rocks. 

And I saw it again. 
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The moon that had given us light before was hidden now by the 
threatening clouds of rain, but I could see the blot of white against the 
blackness of the rocks. 

"Axidus?” I breathed. 

“Or Satan himself,” Simon Ark answered; "perhaps this is the mo¬ 
ment I have waited for.” He started down the rocks and I followed. 

But the white form seemed to sense our approach. Suddenly, before our 
very eyes, it seemed to fade away. 

“He must be hiding in the rocks somewhere,” I said. 

The odor of the corpses was all around us then, and my head swam 
sickeningly. 

“I must find him,” Simon Ark said, and he shouted something in a 
strange language that might have been Greek, but wasn’t. 

We searched the rocks until the odor was overpowering and forced us to 
retreat. We found nothing. . . . 

On the way back up the cliff, I asked Simon Ark what he’d shouted 
before. 

“It was in Coptic,” he said, "which is very much like Egyptian. It was 
a type of prayer. ...” 

With the coming of daylight, the horror that hung thick in the air over 
Gidaz seemed to lift a little. The girl had slept through the remainder of the 
night, and I had sat alone in the front room of the house while Simon Ark 
prowled the night on some further mysterious investigations. 

Since I knew sleep was impossible, I spent the time attempting to set 
down in words just what had happened to me that day, ever since the 
moment in the early evening when I’d first arrived in Gidaz. But I couldn’t 
do it; I was still living the thing, and the terror that clung to the village was 
still a very real part of the air I breathed. Maybe later. . . . 

Simon Ark returned to the house soon after daybreak, and the sound of 
our talking awakened the girl. She made breakfast for us from among the 
remains we found around the house, and by nine o’clock we were ready to 
leave. 

The lack of sleep was beginning to get me then, but the sunlight helped 
to revive me. Simon Ark looked the same as he had the evening before, 
and seemed anxious to leave the village. "I have things that must be 
done,” he said. "In the meantime, if you would desire to help me, there 
are one or two things you could find out.” 

“Sure. Anything for a story.” 
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They were interrupted then by the sound of an approaching truck. 
Down the single road that led to civilization, an ancient mail truck was 
coming toward them. 

“This must be the man who found the bodies yesterday,” Simon Ark 
said. 

And it was. A fairly tall, middle-aged man named Joe Harris. "They 
haven't buried them yet, huh?” he asked us. 

“No,” I answered. “The bodies are under canvas at the bottom of the 
cliff, a short distance from the rocks. The funeral is to take place today. 1 
understand they've decided to bury them here in a mass grave rather than 
try to remove all the bodies to another town." 

“Gee,“ he said, “I near died of shock yesterday morning when I drove 
up and found them all down there. Why do you think they jumped?" 

“I don't know," I said. “It would make agreat story if I did.” 

There were other trucks and cars coming now, with a gleaming State 
Police car in the lead. There were workers with shovels, who would soon 
bury the remains of the Gidaz Horror. And there were more photographers 
and reporters, from all over the country, coming to record forever the 
strange happening in this forgotten village. 

They took pictures of Joe Harris and his battered mail truck; they took 
pictures of Shelly Constance, and questioned her about her life in the 
village. She talked to them at length, but she did not mention the strange 
man, Axidus, again; 1 suspected that Simon Ark had suggested she keep 
silent about this part of it. 

Simon Ark himself kept in the background during most of the morning, 
and went unnoticed in the crowd of curiosity seekers who poured over the 
scene in growing numbers throughout the early hours of the day. 

It w as nearly noon before Simon Ark and I could make our escape in my 
car. I wondered briefly how this strange man had arrived the previous 
night when he had no car, but the thought passed from my mind as we 
watched them lowering the last of the seventy-three into the long grave at 
the base of the cliff. 

For a moment, there was silence over the scene, as the last rites of 
various religions were spoken over this grave. Then, once again, a 
murmur of voices arose, as I turned my car away from the village. 

Simon Ark was in the seat next to me, and I was glad I had managed to 
avoid the other reporters who’d ridden out to the village with me the 
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previous day. For I had a feeling that the answer to this riddle rested 
somehow with Simon Ark, and with the white figure we’d seen on the 
cliff. 

I turned into the highway that led north, toward the state capital. 4 ‘What 
did you want me to do?” I asked. 

“Do? Oh, I would like you to look up some information in the old 
newspaper files. I would like you to find out if any priests or ministers 
have been killed in the Gidaz area within the past few years. ...” 

I thought about that for a while. 44 A11 right. I’ll get the information for 
you on one condition. That you tell me just who you are, and just who this 
Axidus is.” 

44 I am just a man,” he answered slowly. 44 A man from another age. 
You would not be interested in where I came from, or in what my mission 
is. I need only tell you that I am searching for the ultimate evil—for Satan 
himself. And perhaps, in Gidaz, I have found him at last.” 

I sighed softly. “What about Axidus?” 

“Axidus is also from the past. I knew him long ago, in North Africa, as 
St. Augustine did. ...” 

“Are you crazy? Are you trying to tell me we’re dealing with people 
who’ve been dead over fifteen hundred years?” 

“I do not know,” Simon Ark replied. “But I intend to find out tonight, 
when we return to the village of the dead. ...” 

I left the strange man near the capital building an hour later, having 
agreed to meet him there again at five o’clock. It did not take me long to 
gather the information Simon Ark had requested, and I was surprised to 
learn that six months earlier, a Catholic priest had been found beaten to 
death only a few miles from Gidaz. The crime had never been solved, 
although police were sill investigating. . . . 

I could make nothing of the information, but I was certain it would 
mean something to Simon Ark. 

I went next to the public library, to do some investigating on my own. I 
was determined to solve the mystery of Axidus and the seventy-three 
deaths, and I felt certain that the answer was hidden somewhere in the 
ancient pages of history. 

I looked first in the Encylopedia Britannica , but there was nothing 
under AXIDUS. I read the article on St. Augustine, but it contained no 
clue. A thick history book likewise offered no leads. A biographical 
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dictionary listed no one named Axidus, and I was beginning to believe 
such a person had never existed. 

1 glanced out the library window, at the gleaming golden dome of the 
state capital. Somewhere, there must be a clue. . . . Axidus, St. Au¬ 
gustine . . . Augustine was a great Catholic saint, and a Catholic priest had 
been murdered near Gidaz six months ago. . .. 

I walked back to the endless book shelves that lined the walls and took 
down the index to the Catholic Encyclopedia. . . . 

A-X-I-D-U-S. . . . Yes, there it was. . . . 

‘ ‘ Axidus, leader of Circumcellions' ’. . . . Quickly my fingers found the 
fifth volume and turned to the indicated page. 

And I began to read: The Circumcellions were a branch of the Donatist 
schism, which had split away from the Catholic Church in the fourth 
century. They seemed to be an insane band of outlaws who roamed about 
North Africa, killing and robbing Catholic priests and others. St. Au¬ 
gustine had spent much of his life fighting them, and their leader, Axidus. 

The whole fantastic thing was beginning to take shape in my mind 
now . . . Axidus ... the burned book ... the murdered priest. .. . 

And then a sentence leaped out at me from the page: They frequently 
sought death, counting suicide as martyrdom. They were especially fond 
of flinging themselves from precipices. . . . Even women caught the infec¬ 
tion, and those who had sinned would cast themselves from the cliffs, to 
atone for their fault. . . . 

And further down the page was more: When in controversy with 
Catholics, the Donatist bishops were proud of their supporters. They 
declared that self precipitation from a cliff had been forbidden in their 
councils. Yet the bodies of these suicides were sacrilegiously honored, 
and crowds celebrated their anniversaries. . . . 

So this was it. . . . 

Something reaching out from fifteen hundred years ago to bring death 
to an entire village. . . . 

Was it possible? 

Was it possible that this man Axidus had convinced seventy-three 
persons to leap to their deaths? 

1 left the library and stopped in a bar and fought off the gathering clouds 
of exhaustion and horror with a couple of stiff drinks. Then I went to meet 
Simon Ark. . . . 
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As we drove south once more, toward the dead village and the darken¬ 
ing night, I told Simon Ark what I had found. I told him about the 
murdered priest and about the Circumcellions. 

“I feared that I was right,” he said quietly. “The death of that priest 
proves that there actually existed in that village the ancient cult of the 
Circumcellions. ...” 

“But. . . but the whole thing’s fantastic. It couldn’t happen in the 
twentieth century. ’ ’ 

“Consider the circumstances, though. Here is a village almost com¬ 
pletely cut off from the outside world. It is eight miles from the nearest 
city, and almost that far from a town of any size. Its people are living com¬ 
pletely within themselves, leaving Gidaz only about once a month. Except 
for the daily mail truck, they see no one else. The road leading to it is a 
dead end, so there are not even any other cars to pass by. The people, 
nearly all of them, are living in the past, in a time when the town was great 
and famous.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I’m beginning to see. ...” 

“And into this town comes a man, a man who is completely evil, who 
sees the opportunity that the village and its people offer. This man, 
Axidus, plays on their ignorance and their superstition to get up a new 
religion. It is an area, I discovered this afternoon, largely neglected by the 
established churches because of its inaccessibility. A priest will come by 
every six months or so, but the rest of the time the village is alone.” 

“And so they listened to Axidus.” 

“Yes. ... I imagine he had almost a hypnotic quality in his speech, a 
quality that, over a period of the last two years, convinced even the most 
hostile that he was their savior. A few, like Shelly Constance, who were 
young and intelligent enough to know the truth, simply left the village, 
rather than stay and fight this demon who had taken control. The priest 
who visited the place had to die, because he realized the truth. Perhaps 
others who opposed Axidus died, too. Because he was playing for big 
stakes and could not afford to lose. ” 

“But. . . just how did he work the mass suicide?” 

“In the same way that he, or his namesake, did fifteen hundred years 
ago. He convinced the people that suicide was a form of martyrdom, and 
that they should throw themselves from the cliff to repent fortheir sins. He 
had probably been leading up to it for a long, long time. But two nights 
ago, when he called them suddenly from their houses, he told them the 
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time had come. They had no time to think, to consider the fantastic thing 
they were doing. They actually believed. I am certain, that it was good. 
And they walked off the cliff in the night, probably thinking that Axidus 
would join them. But of course he did not.” 

44 You've built up a pretty strong case,” I admitted. 4 Til agree that over 
a period of years, a fanatic like that might talk most of those isolated 
people into killing themselves, especially since they seem to have had 
nothing to live for anyway. But there must have been at least one or two 
who would have resisted. What about the children?” 

4 T imagine," Simon Ark said quietly, 44 that the children were carried 
over the cliff in their mothers' amis. Or led over by their fathers.” 

I fell silent as the horror of the scene formed a terrifying picture in my 
mind. 

” And,'' he continued, 4 4 Axidus could easily have killed any adults who 
might have resisted the idea of suicide. He could have killed them and 
thrown their bodies down with the rest.” 

“Still, such a thing seems so . . . impossible.” 

4 4 It seems so impossible and fantastic only because of its setting in time 
and space. In the twentieth century, in the western United States, it is 
fantastic. But in the fourth century, in North Africa, it was common. And 
who is to say that people have changed since then? Times have changed, 
and places have changed, but the people have remained the same, and they 
suffer today from exactly the same faults and weaknesses they had fifteen 
hundred years ago. ...” 

1 turned the car into the dirt road that led to the village of the dead. 4 4 But 
why are we coming back here tonight?” 

kk Because Axidus will return this evening, and this time he must not 
escape us.” 

44 How do you know he'll return?” 

4 4 Because from the beginning Axidus had to be one of two things: either 
a clever killer whose insane mind had devised this fantastic scheme, or 
else he really was the long-dead Axidus of St. Augustine’s time. If he is 
the former then there's something in Gidaz he wants, possibly the gold, 
and he'll come for it because we scared him away last night. And,” he 
paused a moment, 44 if it's to be the latter explanation, then according to 
legend and history, he'd return to worship at the grave, just as he did 
fifteen hundred years ago. ...” 
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I turned on my headlights against the thickening night and tried to shake 
the gathering sleep from my eyes. ‘'Which do you think it is?” 

‘‘In a way, I hope it is the latter, because then possibly my long search 
will be over. But there is still one thing that puzzles me.” 

‘‘What’s that?” 

‘‘Iam wondering why a mail truck was delivering mail this morning, to 
a village full of dead people. ...” 

After that we waited. 

We waited in the rocks of the cliff itself, overlooking the grave in the 
moonlight. We waited as Augustine might have waited those many years 
before. 

The evening slipped slowly by and nothing happened. Once there came 
the distant call of a timber wolf, and again the hooting of a nearby owl, but 
otherwise the night was silent. 

The grave below us had been marked with a large temporary cross, until 
some sort of plaque could list the names of the seventy-three. 

For a moment the moon slipped behind a cloud, but then it appeared 
again, and the edge of the cliff glowed in its light. 

Then I saw it. 

High above us, on the very edge of the cliff, the girl stood. . . . 

“Damn!” I whispered. “I forgot about the girl, she’s still here.” 

But before we could move, we realized she was not alone on the cliff’s 
edge. A tall, bearded man, all in white, had come up behind her. 

Simon Ark leaped from his hiding place and shouted one word: 
‘‘Axidus!” 

The figure on the cliff paused, startled, and the girl, seeing him behind 
her, screamed. ... 

After that, it was a nightmare. 

The figure in white was clutching the girl, like a scene from some 
third-rate movie, as I scrambled up the rocks toward them. But already 
Simon Ark was ahead of me, shouting something in the language he'd 
used before. 

Axidus released his grip on the girl, and I caught her as she fell. 

And then, there on the very edge of the cliff, Simon Ark challenged this 
creature from another time. He held in his hand an oddly shaped cross, 
with a loop at the top, and he said, in a voice like thunder, “Back, Axidus, 
go back to the caverns of the damned from which you came.” He raised 
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the cross high above his head. “I command it, in the name of Augustine!” 

And suddenly the figure in white seemed to lose his footing on the 
rocks, and he slipped down over the edge of the cliff, with a scream that 
echoed through the night. . . . 

We found him later, at the base of the cliff, which had now claimed its 
seventy-fourth life. And of course, under the blood and the false white 
beard, we found Joe Harris, the mail truck driver. . . . 

And one can argue, I suppose, that it all had a perfectly sane explana¬ 
tion. As driver of the mail truck, the insane Joe Harris would have known 
enough about the people to scare them into believing he was a man of 
supernatural powers. He had been after the remains of the gold in the old 
mines, and had carefully planned for two years to drive the entire town to 
suicide. 

But of course this did not explan how a man like Joe Harris had ever 
heard the odd story of Axidus in the first place, nor did it explain why he 
found it necessary to bum the books of Saint Augustine. 

That was why 1 never published my story. There were too many things 
that could never be explained. Simon Ark and I worked the rest of the 
night, burying Joe Harris in the big grave with the other seventy-three. His 
disappearance caused some further excitement, but in a few weeks it was 
forgotten. 

And likewise the Gidaz Horror itself has been forgotten with the 
passage of time, except for an occasional feature article in the Sunday 
newspapers. 

Perhaps it is better that way. . . . 

As for the others who shared my adventure, the girl. Shelly Constance, 
and I were married six months later, but that is another story, and a much 
happier one. 

And Simon Ark . . . Well, I never saw him again after that night, but I 
have the feeling that he’s still around somewhere. . . . 
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THE WAIT 


Penetrating a windshield blotched with decalcomanias of every tourist 
attraction from Luray Caverns to Silver Springs, Miriam read the road 
sign. 

“It's Babylon, Georgia, Momma. Can’t we stop?” 

‘"Sure, sweetie. Anything you want to do.” The little, round, brindle 
woman took off her sunglasses. “After all, it’s your trip.” 

“I know. Momma, I know. All I want is a popsicle, not the Grand 
Tour.” 

“Don’t be fresh.” 

They were on their way home again, after Miriam’s graduation trip 
through the South. (Momma had planned it for years, and had taken two 
months off, right in the middle of the summer, too, and they’d left right 
after high school commencement ceremonies. “Mr. Margulies said I 
could have the whole summer, because I’ve been with him and Mr. Kent 
for so long,” she had said. “Isn’t it wonderful to be going somewhere 
together, dear?” Miriam had sighed, thinking of her crowd meeting in 
drugstores and in movies and eating melted ice cream in the park all 
through the good, hot summer. “Yes,” she’d said.) 
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Today they’d gotten off 301, somehow, and had driven dusty Georgia 
miles without seeing another car or another person, except for a Negro 
driving a tractor down the softening asphalt road, and two kids walking 
into a seemingly deserted candy story. Now they drove slowly into a town, 
empty because it was two o’clock and the sun was shimmering in the 
streets. They had to stop, Miriam knew, on the pretext of wanting 
something cold to drink. They had to reassure themselves that there were 
other people in the town, in Georgia, in the world. 

In the sleeping square, a man lay. He raised himself on his elbows when 
he saw the car, and beckoned to Miriam, grinning. 

“Momma, see that place. Would you mind if I worked in a place like 
that ?” They drove past the drugstore, a chrome palace with big front 
windows. 

“Oh, Miriam, don’t start that again. How many times do I have to tell 
you, I don't want you working in a drugstore when we get back.” Her 
mother made a pass at a parking place, drove once again around the 
square. 4 4 What do you think I sent you to high school for? I want you to go 
to Katie Gibbs this summer, and get a good job in the fall. What kind of 
boyfriends do you think you can meet jerking sodas? You know, I don’t 
want you to work for the rest of your life. All you have to do is get a good 
job, and you’ll meet some nice boy, maybe from your office, and get 
married, and never have to work again. ” She parked the car and got out, 
fanning herself. They stood under the trees, arguing. 

4 4 Momma, even if I did want to meet your nice people, I wouldn’t have 
a thing to wear.” The girl settled into the groove of the old argument. 44 1 
want some pretty clothes and I want to get a car. I know a place where you 
only have to pay forty dollars a month. I’ll be getting thirty-five a week at 
the drugstore—” 

4 4 And spending it all on yourself, I suppose. How many times do I have 
to explain, nice people don’t work in places like that. Here I’ve supported 
you, fed you, dressed you, ever since your father died, and now, when I 
want you to have a nice future, you want to throw it out of the window for a 
couple of fancy dresses.” Her lips quivered. “Here I am practically dead 
on my feet, giving you a nice trip, and a chance to leam typing and 
shorthand and have a nice future—” 

“Oh, Momma.” The girl kicked at the sidewalk and sighed. She said 
the thing that would stop the argument. “I’m sorry. I’ll like it, I guess, 
when I get started.” 
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Round, soft, jiggling and determined, her mother moved ahead of her, 
trotting in too-high heels, skirting the square. “The main thing, sweetie, 
is to be a good girl. If boys see you behind a soda fountain, they’re liable to 
get the wrong idea. They may think they can get away with something, 
and try to take advantage. ...” 

In the square across the street, lying on a pallet in the sun, a young boy 
watched them. He called out. 

“ . . . Don’t pay any attention to him,’’ the mother said. 

“ . . . and ifboys know you’re a good girl, one day you’ll meet one who 
will want to marry you. Maybe a big businessman, or a banker if you have 
a good steno job. But if he thinks he can take advantage,’’ her eyes were 
suddenly crafty, “he’ll never marry you. You just pay attention. Don’t 
ever let boys get away with anything. Like when you’re on a date, do you 
ever—’’ 

“Oh, Momma,’’ Miriam cried, insulted. 

“I'm sorry, sweetie, but I do so want you to be a good girl. Are you 
listening to me, Miriam?’’ 

“Momma, that lady seems to be calling me. That one lying over there 
in the park. What do you suppose she wants?’’ 

“I don’t know. Well, don’t just stand there. She looks like a nice 
woman. Go over and see if you can help her. Guess she’s sunbathing, but 
it does look funny, almost like she’s in bed. Ask her, Mirry. Go on!" 

4 4 Will you move me into the shade?’’ The woman, obviously one of the 
leading matrons of the town, was lying on a thin mattress. The shadow of 
the tree she was under had shifted with the sun, leaving her in the heat. 

Awkwardly, Miriam tugged at the ends of the thin mattress, got it into 
the shade. 

“And my water and medicine bottle too, please?’’ 

“Yes ma’am. Is there anything the matter, ma’am?’’ 

“Well.” The woman ticked the familiar recital off on her fingers: “It 
started with cramps and—you know—lady-trouble. Thing is, now my 
head bums all the time and I’ve got a pain in my left side, not burning, you 
know, but just sort of tingling.” 

“Oh, that’s too bad.” 

“Well, has your mother there ever had that kind of trouble? What did 
the doctor prescribe? What would you do for my kind of trouble? Do you 
know anybody who’s had anything like it? That pain, it starts up around 
my ribs, and goes down, sort of zigzag ...” 
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Miriam bolted. 

“Momma, I've changed my mind. I don't want a popsicle. Let’s get out 
of here, please. Momma?’' 

“If you don’t mind, sweetie, I want a coke.’’ Her mother dropped on a 
bench. “I don’t feel so good. My head ...” 

They went into the drugstore. Behind the chrome and plate glass, it was 
like every drugstore they’d seen in every small town along the east coast, 
cool and dim and a little dingy in the back. They sat at one of the small, 
round wooden tables, and a dispirited waitress brought them their order. 

‘What did Stanny and Bernice say when you told them you were going 
on a big tour?” Miriam’s mother slupped at her coke, breathing hard. 

“Oh, they thought it was all right.” 

“Well, I certainly hope you tell them all about it when we get back. It’s 
not every young girl gets a chance to see all the historical monuments. I bet 
Bernice has never been to Manassas.” 

“I guess not. Momma.” 

“I guess Stanny and that Mrs. Fyle will be pretty impressed when you 
get back and tell ’em where all we’ve been. I bet that Mrs. Fyle could 
never get Toby to go anywhere with her. Of course, they’ve never been as 
close as we've been.” 

“I guess not. Momma.” The girl sucked and sucked at the bottom half 
of her popsicle, to keep it from dripping on her dress. 

In the back of the store, a young woman in dirty white shorts held onto 
her little son's hand and talked to the waitress. The baby, about two, sat on 
the floor in gray, dusty diapers. 

“Your birthday’s coming pretty soon, isn't it?” She dropped the baby’s 
hand. 

“Yeah. Oh, you ought to see my white dress. Golly, Anne, hope I 
won't have to Wait too long. Anne, what was it like?” 

The young woman looked away from her, with the veiled face of the 
married, who do not talk about such things. 

“Myla went last week, and she only had to stay for a couple of days. 
Don’t tell anybody, because of course she’s going to marry Harry next 
week, but she wishes she could see Him again. ...” 

The young woman moved a foot, accidentally hit the baby. He snuffled 
and she helped him onto her lap, gurgling at him. In the front of the store, 
Miriam heard the baby and jumped. “Momma, com eon. We’ll never get 
to Richmond by night. We’ve already lost our way twice!” Her mother. 
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dabbling her straws in the ice at the bottom of her paper cup, roused 
herself. They dropped two nickels on the counter and left. 

They skirted the square again, ignoring the three people who lay on the 
grass motioning and calling to them with a sudden urgency. Miriam got 
into the car. 

“Momma, come on\ Momma!” Her mother was still standing at the 
door by the driver’s seat, hanging onto the handle. Miriam slid across the 
front seat to open the door for her. She gave the handle an impatient twist 
and then started as she saw her mother’s upper body and face slip past the 
window in a slow fall to the pavement. ‘ ‘Oh, I knew we never should have 
come!” It was an agonized, vexed groan. Red-faced and furious, she got 
out of the car, ran around to help her mother. 

On their pallets in the park, the sick people perked up. Men and women 
were coming from everywhere. Cars pulled up and stopped and more 
people came. Kneeling on the pavement, Miriam managed to tug her 
mother into a prone position. She fanned her, and talked to her, and when 
she saw she wasn’t going to wake up or move, she looked at the faces 
above her in sudden terror. 

“Oh, please help me. We’re alone here. She’ll be all right, I think, once 
we get her inside. She’s never fainted before. Please, someone get a 
doctor.” The faces looked interested, but nobody moved. Almost crying, 
Miriam said, “Oh, no, never mind. Just help me get her to the car. If she 
isn’t all right in a few miles. I’ll take her to a doctor.” Then, frantically, 
“I just want to get out of here!” 

“Why, honey, you don’t need to do that. Don’t you worry.” A 
shambling, balding, pleasant man in his forties knelt beside her and put his 
hand on her shoulder. “We’ll have her diagnosed and started on a cure in 
no time. Can you tell me what’s been her trouble?” 

“Not so far. Doctor.” 

“ I’m not a doctor, honey. ’ ’ 

“Not so far,” she said dazedly, “except she’s been awfully hot.” 
(Two women in the background nodded at each other knowingly.) “I 
thought it was the weather, but I guess it’s fever.” (The crowd was 
waiting.) “And she has an open place on her foot—got it while we were 
sight-seeing in Tallahassee.” 

“Well, honey, maybe we’d better look at it.” The shoe came off and 
when it did, the men and women moved even closer, clucking and 
whispering about the wet, raw sore. 
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“If we could just get back to Queens,” Miriam said. “If we could just 
get home, I know everything would be all right.” 

“Why, we'll have her diagnosed before you know it.” The shambling 
man got up from his knees. “Anybody here had anything like this 
recently?” The men and women conferred in whispers. 

“Well,” one man said, “Harry' Parkins' daughter had a fever like that; 
turned out to be pneumonia, but she never had nothin' like that on her foot. 
I reckon she ought to have antibiotics for that fever.” 

“Why, I had somethin' like that on my arm.” A woman amputee was 
talking. “Wouldn't go away and wouldn't go away. Said I wouldadied, if 
they hadn't of done this.” She waved the stump. 

“We don't want to do anything like that yet. Might not even be the same 
thing,” the bald man said. “Anybody else?” 

“Might be tetanus.” 

“Could be typhoid, but I don't think so.” 

“Bet it's some sort of staflococcus infection.” 

“Well,” the bald man said, “since we don't seem to be able to 
prescribe just now, guess we'd better put her on the square. Call your 
friends when you get home tonight, folks, and see if any of them know 
about it; if not, we'll just have to depend on tourists.” 

“All right, Herman.” 

“G'bye, Herman.” 

“See ya, Herman.” 

“G'bye.” 

The mother, who had come to during the dialogue and listened with 
terrified fascination, gulped a potion and a glass of water the druggist had 
brought from across the street. From the furniture store came the 
messenger boy with a thin mattress. Someone else brought a couple of 
sheets, and the remainder of the crowd carried her into the square and put 
her down not far from the woman who had the lady-trouble. 

When Miriam last saw her mother, she was talking drowsily to the 
woman, almost ready to let the drug take her completely. 

Frightened but glad to be away from the smell of sickness, Miriam 
followed Herman Clark down a side steet. “You can come home with me, 
honey,” he said. “I've got a daughter just about your age, and you’ll be 
well taken care of until that mother of yours gets well.” Miriam smiled, 
reassured, used to following her elders. “Guess you're wondering about 
our little system,” Clark said, hustling her into his car. “What with 
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specialization and all, doctors got so they were knowin’ so little, askin’ so 
much, chargin’ so much. Here in Babylon, we found we don’t really need 
’em. Practically everybody in this town has been sick one way or another, 
and what with the way women like to talk about their operations, we’ve 
learned a lot about treatment. We don’t need doctors any more. We just 
benefit by other people’s experience.” 

“Experience?” None of this was real, Miriam was sure, but Clark had 
the authoritative air of a long-time parent, and she knew parents were 
always right. 

“Why, yes. If you had chicken pox, and were out where everybody in 
town could see you, pretty soon somebody’d come along who had had it. 
They’d tell you what you had, and tell you what they did to get rid of it. 
Wouldn’t even have to pay a doctor to write the prescription. Why, I used 
Silas Lapham’s old nerve tonic on my wife when she had her bad spell. 
She’s fine now; didn’t cost us a cent except for the tonic. This way, if 
you’re sick, we put you in the square, and you stay there until somebody 
happens by who’s had your symptoms; then you just try his cure. Usually 
works fine. If not, somebody else’ll be by. Course, we can’t let any of the 
sick folks leave the square until they’re well; don’t want anybody else 
catchin’ it.” 

“How long will it take?” 

“Well, we’ll try some of the stuff Maysie Campbell used—and Gilyard 
Pinckney’s penicillin prescription. If that doesn’t work, we may have to 
wait till a tourist happens through.” 

“But what makes the tourists ask and suggest?” 

“Have to. It’s the law. You come on home with me, honey, and we’ll 
try to get your mother well. ’ ’ 

Miriam met Clark’s wife and Clark’s family. For the first week, she 
wouldn’t unpack her suitcases. She was sure they’d be leaving soon, if she 
could just hold out. They tried Asa Whitleaf’s tonic on her mother, and 
doctored her foot with the salve Harmon Johnson gave his youngest 
when she had boils. They gave her Gilyard Pinckney’s penicillin pre¬ 
scription. 

“She doesn’t seem much better,” Miriam said to Clark one day. 
“Maybe if I could get her to Richmond or Atlanta to the hospital—” 

“We couldn’t let her out of Babylon until she’s well, honey. Might 
carry it to other cities. Besides, if we cure her, she won't send county 
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health nurses back, trying to change our methods. And it might be bad for 
her to travel. You'll get to like it here, hon." 

That night Miriam unpacked. Monday she got a job clerking in the dime 
store. 

“You're the new one, huh?" The girl behind the jewelry counter 
moved over to her, friendly, interested. "You Waited yet? No, I guess 
not. You look too young yet." 

"No, I've never waited on people. This is my first job," Miriam said 
confidentially. 

"I didn’t mean that kind of wait," the girl said with some scorn. Then, 
seemingly irrelevantly, "You're from a pretty big town, I hear. Probably 
already laid with boys and everything. Won’t have to Wait." 

"What do you mean? I never have. Never! I’m a good girl!" Almost 
sobbing, Miriam ran back to the manager’s office. She was put in the 
candy department, several counters away. That night she stayed up late 
w ith a road map and a flashlight, figuring, figuring. 

The next day, the no visitors sign was taken down from the tree in the 
park, and Miriam went to see her mother. 

"I feel terrible, sweetie, you having to work in the dime store while I’m 
out here under these nice trees. Now you just remember all I told you, and 
don't let any of these town boys get fresh with you. Just because you have 
to work in the dime store doesn’t mean you aren’t a nice girl, and as soon 
as I can I'm going to get you out of that job. Oh, I wish I was up and 
around." 

"Poor Momma." Miriam smoothed the sheets and put a pile of movie 
magazines down by her mother’s pillow. "How can you stand lying out 
here all day?" 

"It isn’t so bad, really. And y’know, that Whitleaf woman seems to 
know a little something about my trouble. I haven't really felt right since 
you were nine." 

"Momma, I think we ought to get out of here. Things aren’t right—’’ 

"People certainly are being nice. Why, two of the ladies brought me 
some broth this morning." 

Miriam felt like grabbing her mother and shaking her until she was 
willing to pick up her bedclothes and run with her. She kissed her goodbye 
and went back to the dime store. Over their lunch, two of the counter girls 
were talking. 

"I go next week. I want to marry Harry Phibbs soon, so 1 sure hope I 
won’t be there too long. Sometimes it’s three years." 
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“Oh, you’re pretty, Donna. You won’t have too long to Wait.” 

“I’m kind of scared. Wonder what it’ll be like.” 

“Yeah, wonder what it’s like. I envy you.” 

Chilled for some reason, Miriam hurried past them to her counter, and 
began carefully rearranging marshmallow candies in the counter display. 

That night, she walked to the edge of the town, along the road she and 
her mother had come in on. Ahead in the road, she saw two gaunt men 
standing, just where the dusty sign marked the city limits. She was afraid 
to go near them, and almost ran back to town, frightened, thinking. She 
loitered outside the bus station for some time, wondering how much a 
ticket out of the place would cost her. But of course she couldn’t desert her 
mother. She was investigating the family car, still parked by the square, 
when Tommy Clark came up to her. “Time to go home, isn’t it?” he 
asked, and they walked together back to his father’s house. 

“Momma, did you know it’s almost impossible to get out of this 
town?” Miriam was at her mother’s side, a week later. 

“Don’t get upset, sweetie. I know it’s tough on you, having to work in 
the dime store, but that won’t be forever. Why don’t you look around for a 
little nicer job, dear?” 

“Momma, I don’t mean that. I want to go home! Look, I’ve got an idea. 
I'll get the car keys from your bag here, and tonight, just before they move 
you all into the courthouse to sleep, we’ll run for the car and get away.” 

“Dear,” her mother sighed gently. “You know I can’t move.” 

“Oh, Mother, can’t you try?" 

“When I’m a little stronger, dear, then maybe we’ll try. The Pinckney 
woman is coming tomorrow with her daughter’s herb tea. That should pep 
me up a lot. Listen, why don’t you arrange to be down here? She has the 
best-looking son!—Miriam, you come right back here and kiss me 
goodbye.” 

Tommy Clark had started meeting Miriam for lunch. They’d taken in 
one movie together, walking home hand in hand in an incredible pink 
dusk. On the second date. Tommy had tried to kiss her, but she’d said, 
“Oh, Tommy, I don’t know the Babylon rules,” because she knew it 
wasn’t good to kiss a boy she didn’t know very well. Handing Tommy half 
her peanut-butter sandwich, Miriam said, “Can we go to the ball game 
tonight? The American Legion’s playing.” 

“Not tonight, kid. It’s Margy’s turn to go. ” 

“What do you mean, turn to go?” 
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‘"Oh.” Tommy blushed. “You know.” 

That afternoon, right after she finished work. Tommy picked her up and 
they went to the party given for Herman Clark’s oldest daughter. Radiant, 
Margy was dressed in white. It was her eighteenth birthday. At the end of 
the party, just when it began to get dark, Margy and her mother left the 
house. “I’ll bring some stuff out in the truck tomorrow morning, honey,” 
Clark said. “Take care of yourself.” “Goodbye.” “G'bye.” “Happy 
Waitin’, Margy!” 

“Tommy, where is Margy going?” Something about the party and 
something in Margy’s eyes frightened Miriam. 

“Oh, you know. Where they all go. But don’t worry.” Tommy took 
her hand. “She’ll be back soon. She’s pretty.” 

In the park the next day, Miriam whispered in her mother’s ear, 
“Momma, it’s been almost a month now. Please, please, we have to go! 
Won’t you please try to go with me?” She knelt next to her, talking 
urgently. “The car’s been taken. I went back to check it over last night, 
and it was gone. But I sort of think, if we could get out on the highway, we 
could get a ride. Momma, we’ve got to get out of here.” Her mother 
sighed a little, and stretched. “You always said you never wanted me to 
be a bad girl, didn’t you, Momma?” 

The older woman’s eyes narrowed. 

“You aren’t letting that Clark boy take advantage—” 

“No, Momma. No. That’s not it at all. I just think I’ve heard something 
horrible. I don’t even want to talk about it. It’s some sort of law. Oh, 
Momma, please. I’m scared.” 

“Now, sweetie, you know there’s nothing to worry about. Pour me a 
little water, won't you, dear? You know, I think they’re going to cure me 
yet. Helva Smythe and Margaret Box have been coming in to see me every 
day, and they’ve brought some penicillin pills in hot milk that I think are 
really doing me some good.” 

“But Momma, I’m scared.” 

“Now, dear. I’ve seen you going past with that nice Clark boy. The 
Clarks are a good family, and you’re lucky to be staying with them. You 
just play your cards right, and remember: be a good girl.” 

“Momma, we’ve got to get out.” 

“You just calm down, young lady. Now go back and be nice to that 
Tommy Clark. Helva Smythe says he’s going to own his daddy’s business 
some day. You might bring him out here to see me tomorrow.” 

“Momma!” 
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‘Tve decided. They’re making me better, and we’re going to stay here 
until I’m well. People may not pay you much attention in a big city, but 
you’re really somebody in a small town.” She smoothed her blankets 
complacently, and settled down to sleep. 

That night, Miriam sat with Tommy Clark in his front porch swing. 
They'd started talking a lot to each other, about everything. ”... so I 
guess I’ll have to go into the business,” Tommy was saying. ”Pd kind of 
like to go to Wesleyan or Clemson or something, but Dad says I’ll be 
better off right here, in business with him. Why won’t they ever let us do 
what we want to do?” 

”1 don’t know, Tommy. Mine wants me to go to Katharine Gibbs— 
that’s a secretarial school in New York—and get a typing job this fall. 

”You won’t like that much, will you?” 

”Uh-uh. Except now. I’m kind of anxious to get back up there—you 
know, get out of this town.” 

”You don’t like it here?” Tommy’s face clouded. ”You don’t like 
me?” 

”Oh, Tommy, I like you fine. But I’m pretty grown up now and I’d like 
to get back to New York and start in on a job. Why, I got out of high school 
last month.” 

”No kidding. You only look about fifteen.” 

”Aw, I do not. I'll be eighteen next week—Oh, I didn’t want to tell 
you. I don’t want your folks to have to do anything about my birthday. 
Promise you won’t tell them.” 

”You’ll be eighteen, huh. Ready for the Wait yourself. Boy, I sure 
wish / didn’t know you!” 

”Tommy! What do you mean? Don’t you like me?” 

”That’s just the point. I do like you. A lot. If I were a stranger, I could 
break your Wait.” 

” Wait? What kind of wait?’ ’ 

”Oh”—he blushed—”you know.” 

A week later, after a frustrating visit with her mother in the park, 
Miriam came home to the Clarks’ and dragged herself up to her room. 
Even her mother had forgotten her birthday. She wanted to fling herself on 
her pillow and sob until supper. She dropped on the bed, got up uneasily. 
A white, filmy, fullskirted dress hung on the closet door. She was 
frightened. Herman Clark and his wife bustled into the room, wishing her 
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happy birthday. ‘‘This dress is for you/’ “You shouldn't have," she 
cried. Clark's wife shooed him out, and helped Miriam dress. She started 
downstairs with the yards of white chiffon whispering and billowing about 
her ankles. 

Nobody else at her birthday party was particularly dressed up. Some of 
the older women in the neighborhood watched Tommy help Miriam cut 
the cake, moist-eyed. “She hardly seems old enough—" “Doubt if she'll 
have long to Wait." “Pretty little thing, wonder if Tommy likes her?" 
‘‘Bet Herman Clark's son wished he didn't know her," they said. Uneas¬ 
ily, Miriam talked to them all, tried to laugh, choked down a little ice 
cream and cake. 

“G'bye, kid," Tommy said, and squeezed her hand. It was just 
beginning to get dark out. 

“Where are you going. Tommy?" 

“Nowhere, silly. I'll see you in a couple of weeks. May want to talk to 
you about something, if things turn out." 

The men had slipped, one by one, from the room. Shadows were 
getting longer, but nobody in the birthday-party room had thought to turn 
on the lights. The women gathered around Miriam. Mrs. Clark, eyes 
shining, came close to her. “And here's the best birthday present of all," 
she said, holding out a big ball of brilliant blue string. Miriam looked at 
her, not understanding. She tried to stammer a thank-you. “Now, dear, 
come with me," Clark's wife said. Frightened, Miriam tried to bolt from 
the room. Clark's wife and Helva Smythe caught her by the arms, and 
gently led her out of the house, down the gray street. “I'm going to see if 
we can get you staked out near Margy," she said. They started off into the 
August twilight. 

When they came to the field, Miriam first thought the women were still 
busy at a late harvest, but she saw that the maidens, scores of them, were 
just sitting on little boxes at intervals in the seemingly endless field. There 
were people in the bushes at the field’s edge; Miriam saw them. Every 
once in a while one of the men would start off, following one of the 
brilliantly colored strings toward the woman who sat at the end of it, in a 
white dress, waiting. Frightened Miriam turned to Mrs. Clark. “Why am 
I here? Why? Mrs. Clark, explain!" 

‘‘Poor child’s a little nervous. I guess we all were, when it happened to 
us," Clark’s wife said to Helva Smythe. ‘‘It’s all right, dear, you just 
stand here at the edge and watch for a little while, until you get used to the 
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idea. Remember, the man must be a stranger. We’ll be out with the truck 
with food for you and Margy during visitors’ time Sunday. That’s right. 
And when you go out there, try to stake out near Margy. It’ll make the 
Wait nicer for you.” 

“What wait?” 

‘The Wait of the Virgins, dear. Goodbye.” 

Dazed, Miriam stood at the edge of the great, domed field, watching the 
little world criss-crossed by hundreds of colored cords. She moved a little 
closer, trying to hide her cord under her skirts, trying not to look like one 
of them. Two men started toward her, one handsome, one unshaven and 
hideous, but when they saw she had not yet entered the field, they 
dropped back, waiting. Sitting near her, she saw one of the dime-store 
clerks, who had quit her job two weeks back and had suddenly disap¬ 
peared. She was fidgeting nervously, casting hot eyes at a young man 
ranging the edge of the field. As Miriam watched, the young man strode 
up to her cord, without speaking, threw money into her lap. Smiling, the 
dime-store girl stood up, and the two went off into the bushes. The girl 
nearest Miriam, a harelip with incredibly ugly skin, looked up from the 
half-finished sweater she was knitting. 

‘‘Well, there goes another one,” she said to Miriam. ‘"Pretty ones 
always go first. I reckon one day there won’t be any pretty ones here, and 
then I’ll go.” She shook out her yam. ‘‘This is my fortieth sweater.” Not 
understanding, Miriam shrank away from the ugly girl. “I’d even be glad 
for old Fats there,’’she was saying. She pointed to a lewd-eyed old man 
hovering near. “Trouble is, even old Fats goes for the pretty ones. Heh! 
You ought to see it, when he goes up to one of them high-school queens. 
Heh! Law says they can’t say no!” Choking with curiosity, stiff, trem¬ 
bling, Miriam edged up to the girl. 

“Where . . . where do they go?” 

The harelip looked at her suspiciously. Her white dress, tattered and 
white no longer, stank. “Why, you really don’t know, do you?” She 
pointed to a place near them, where the bushes swayed. “To lay with 
them. It’s the law.” 

""Momma! Mommamommamomma!” With her dress whipping at her 
legs, Miriam ran into the square. It was just before the time when the sick 
were taken to sleep in the hall of the courthouse. 

""Why, dear, how pretty you look!” the mother said. Then, archly, 
“They always say, wear white when you want a man to propose.” 
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“Momma, we've got to get out of here." Miriam was crying for 
breath. 

"I thought we went all over that.’' 

4 ‘Momma, you always said you wanted me to be a good girl. Not ever 
to let any man take advan—" 

"Why, dear, of course I did." 

4 ‘Momma, don't you see! You've got to help me—we've got to get out 
of here, or somebody I don t even know . . . Oh, Momma, please. I'll help 
you walk. I saw you practicing the other day, with Mrs. Pinckney helping 
you." 

"Now, dear, you just sit down here and explain to me. Be calm." 

"Momma, listen! There's something every girl here has to do when 
she’s eighteen. You know how they don't use doctors here, for any¬ 
thing?" Embarrassed, she hesitated. ‘‘Well, you remember when Violet 
got married, and she went to Dr. Dix fora checkup?" 

"Yes, dear—now calm down, and tell Momma." 

“Well, it's sort of a checkup , don't you see, only it’s like graduating 
from high school too, and it's how they . . . see whether you're any good." 

"What on earth are you trying to tell me?" 

"Momma you have to go to this field, and sit there, and sit there until a 
man throws money in your lap. Then you have to go into the bushes and lie 
with a stranger /" Hysterical, Miriam got to her feet, started tugging at the 
mattress. 

"You just calm down. Calm down!" 

"But, Mother, I want to do like you told me. 1 want to be good!" 

Vaguely, her mother started talking. "You said you were dating that 
nice Clark boy? His father is a real-estate salesman. Good business, dear. 
Just think, you might not even have to work—" 

"Oh, Momma!" 

"And when I get well, I could come live with you. They're very good to 
me here—it's the first time I’ve found people who really cared what was 
wrong with me. And if you were married to that nice, solid boy, who 
seems to have such a good job with his father, why we could have a lovely 
house together, the three of us." 

"Momma, we’ve got to get out of here. I can’t do it. I just can’t." The 
girl had thrown herself on the grass again. 

Furious, her mother lashed out at her. "Miriam. Miriam Elise Holland. 
I’ve fed you and dressed you and paid for you and taken care of you ever 
since your father died. And you’ve always been selfish, selfish, selfish. 
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Can’t you ever do anything for me? First I want you to go to secretarial 
school, to get a nice opening, and meet nice people, and you don't want to 
do that. Then you get a chance to settle in a good town, with a nice family, 
but you don’t even want that. You only think about yourself. Here 1 have a 
chance to get well at last, and settle down in a really nice town, where 
good families live, and see you married to the right kind of boy. ’ ’ Rising to 
her elbows, she glared at the girl. “Can’t you ever do anything for me?" 

“Momma, Momma, you don’t understand 7” 

“I’ve known about the Wait since the first week we came here.’’ The 
woman leaned back on her pillow. “Now pour me a glass of water and go 
back and do whatever Mrs. Clark tells you.’’ 

“ Mother /’’ 

Sobbing, stumbling, Miriam ran out of the square. First she started 
toward the edge of town, running. She got to the edge of the highway, 
where the road signs were, and saw the two shabby, shambling men, 
apparently in quiet evening conversation by the street post. She doubled' 
back and started across a neatly plowed field. Behind her, she saw the 
Pinckney boys. In front of her, the Campbells and the Dodges started 
across the field. When she turned back toward town, trembling, they 
walked past her, ignoring her, on some business of their own. It was 
getting dark. 

She wandered the fields for most of the night. Each one was blocked by 
a Campbell or a Smythe or a Pinckney; the big men carried rifles and 
flashlights, and called out cheerfully to each other when they met, and 
talked about a wild fox hunt. She crept into the Clarks’ place when it was 
just beginning to get light out and locked herself in her room. No one in the 
family paid attention to her storming and crying as she paced the length 
and width of the room, 

That night, still in the bedraggled, tom white dress, Miriam came out of 
the bedroom and down the stairs. She stopped in front of the hall mirror to 
put on lipstick and repair her hair. She tugged at the raveled sleeves of the 
white chiffon top. She started for the place where the virgins Wait. At the 
field’s edge, Miriam stopped, shuddered as she saw the man called old 
Fats watching her. A few yards away she saw another man, young, lithe, 
with bright hair, waiting. She sighed as she watched one woman, with a 
tall, loose boy in jeans, leave the field and start for the woods. 

She tied her string to a stake at the edge of the great, domed field. 
Threading her way among the many bright-colored strings, past waiting 
girls in white, she came to a stop in a likely-looking place and took her seat. 
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Donald Franson 

THE TIME 
FOR DELUSION 


The phone rang, just when I was in the middle of classifying slides, steles, 
and rock strata, an occupation, believe me, requiring much concentration. 
It rang and rang. It didn’t go away as I hoped—it kept on, ten, eleven, 
twelve times. 

Dropping a precious diffraction grating, shattering it to bits, I stumbled 
over to the phone. I thought. Who could be calling at this hour? Who 
would be up at four in the morning but cops, drunks, night watchmen and 
mad college professors? 

I glanced at my frizzled hound, who was snoring undisturbed, and 
grabbed at the phone. I gave my four- a.m. version of “Professor Potts 
speaking,” which was “Mmmp.” 

The voice sounded far away, but I heard no long-distance operator. A 
pleasant voice it was, which I could not identify positively as male or 
female, saying, “Professor Potts?” 

“Yes.” 

“This is Sacaj calling, from Venus. Don’t be surprised.” 

I wasn’t surprised, and told him, her, it, so. I was irritated at the 
practical joker who was bothering me in the middle of the night. 
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“What do you mean by ringing my phone in the middle of the night?" I 
screamed. “Wake up my dog and he barks all night and I can't shut him 
up." 

“Your dog didn't wake up, did he?" 

“Well, no, but he usually does. He usually does, when the phone rings 
at night." I don't know why I was keeping up this idiotic conversation, 
except that 1 couldn’t get any madder than I was already. 

“I can explain why your dog didn't wake up this time,' ’ said the voice, 
smugly. 

“He just missed it, luckily." I was about to hang up. 

“No, the reason is that the phone didn’t ring." 

“What kind of nonsense? Who the hell are you, anyway? If I wasn’t a 
patient man and didn’t have to watch my blood pressure—oh, what’s the 
use? What do you want? Speak up." 

“Ah, ah! Don’t change the subject. I said the phone didn't ring." 

I decided to give him an argument, as long as he was asking for one. 
“Ah, but it did ring. Twelve times. I counted them." 

“Ah, but it didn’t," said the sugary voice. “No times. I didn’t have to 
count them." 

“Now see here—!’’ My blood pressure started to rocket. 

“Hold it. Professor. Blood pressure—remember? You’re a man of 
science. You never turn down a hypothesis, however unbelievable, with¬ 
out giving it a trial? Make a scientific test. I'll hang up and call you back in 
two minutes. Leave the phone off the hook if you want. It can't ring then, 
can it?" He, it, she, clicked off. 

I said something unprintable, and hung up the phone, then took it off the 
base again and 1 laid it on the table. I looked at my wrist watch. 

When two minutes were up, I heard the phone ring again. Grinning my 
satisfaction, I reached to pick it up. 

But it was not there, not where it ought to be in order to ring. It was lying 
on the table, where I had left it. 

And ringing like mad. 

And the dog was barking—no he wasn’t. He wasn’t barking at all. He 
was snoring. 

I twisted my finger in my ear, shook my head, but the ringing persisted. 

I picked up the phone and it stopped ringing. 

“Satisfied?" said the honeyed voice in my ear. 

I said, “Mmmf.’’ It was the nearest thing to an admission 1 could 
manage at the moment. 
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“Now that you've had a convincing demonstration,” the voice went 
on, "we may proceed. I find that facts presented too early seldom sink in, 
so I will repeat. I am Sacaj. I am calling from Venus. I am using the 
telephone only as a fortune-teller uses a crystal ball—to solidify the 
thought that really needs no medium of transmission. The voice you hear, 
the bells you heard—they are all in your mind. But I have perfected no 
other way to reach anyone on Earth—and I have contacted few.” 

I couldn't think of a thing to say, except a stupefied “Venus?” 

“Yes,” said the person called Sacaj, amused. “Isn’t it fortunate that I 
really don’t use the telephone system? The tolls would be tremendous. 
Just now I am 84,369,220-odd miles away from you. But now I think 
that’s enough for one time. The wonders must be parceled out little by 
little, to the uninitiated. I’ll call you again tomorrow, that is, when Venus 
has rotated once—in forty-nine hours and thirteen minutes. Goodbye, 
Sacaj off and clear.” 

I slowly replaced the phone, stood there pondering. Venus? Forty-nine 
hours? Why, nobody knew that. Venus’s rotation time was still unknown, 
far as I knew, because of the clouds. It could be a guess, of course—no 
one could flatly deny it. 

The phone rang again, while I was standing there. Now what? I 
thought, picking it up. “Hello?” I said. 

“Ish thish Margie?” said a different voice. 

“No, this is Professor—” 

“You shound like Margie. Whayou doing in Margie’s room, anyhow? 
You’re drunk, thatsh what.” 

“Goodbye!” I said, and slammed the phone down. 

Then I heard another sound. 

The dog was barking. 

“Say, that’s a dilly,” said Bronker. He put down the manuscript and 
turned to Denworth. “Why don’t you write it as fiction, instead of 
pretending it really happened? You’d do a lot better, I think.” 

“Oh, no I wouldn’t,” said Denworth, shaking his head. “I’m not such 
a good writer, really, on those terms. What I’m trying to prove is that any 
kind of writer who says what he says is fact, fact, fact, sets the world on its 
ear. That’s the magic word. Fact. If I said it was fiction, they would say it 
was too unbelieveable.” 

“But,” sputtered Bronker, “this is too full of nonsense. Diffraction 
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gratings and steles—what kind of scientist is this professor? And human 
beings on Venus with phone etiquette—did you ever hear of oxygen being 
necessary for life ?” 

* ‘How far did you get—let’s see—the end of the first chapter, eh? You 
missed one. I planted a good one there, and you missed it.” Denworth 
chuckled. 

“Planted? You planted stuff here? Er—what did 1 miss?” 

“Sacaj,” said Denworth. “Sacaj is ‘jackass’ backwards.” 

Bronker read some more of the book manuscript. Then he handed it 
back to Denworth. “Just answer me one question. What’s the purpose of 
this book? It doesn’t make sense to me, you, of all people, putting out this 
thing. I suppose you’re going to get it published somehow, and pass it out 
to your friends. But I always thought you were the one person in the world 
who didn’t believe in any of these pseudoscientific revelations. Didn’t you 
once say, ‘Anyone that saw saucers must have been in his cups’?” 

“Listen to this one,” said Denworth. “ T thought I saw a disc fly up, 
but I had only flipped my lid.’ ” 

“Well, I see you’re still the same old Denworth. But you’ve got more 
nerve, then, to put out this—this hoax." 

“That’s the idea. Now don’t get me wrong—it is a hoax. / haven’t 
flipped my lid, yet. It’s a test. I want to puncture a balloon—but I’ve got 
to blow it up first. A controlled experiment. You see, people believe too 
much , nowadays .” 

“People believe too much—I agree with you there,” said Bronker, 
who was a science fiction writer. “It used to be ‘I do not expect anyone to 
believe me’—that’s how the old-time writers used to start out. ‘You will 
think me mad, but I am not mad.’ Now they’d think him boring—get on 
with the impossible.” 

“Isn’t that really the big difference, Bronker, between fifty years ago 
and today? Then, if anyone came up with a crazy idea, they could expect 
opposition. But now! Any statement made seriously, not in a story but in 
the newspapers or in a book as bald fact, is bound to be taken seriously, by 
some section of the people. This is the Age of Credulity. Why?” 

Bronker frowned. “Oh, I suppose it’s because they’re afraid to doubt 
any more. So many funny things have come true lately, they don’t know 
what to not believe. I suppose it’s the fault of us sci-fi writers.” 

“No, it isn’t. They still think straight science fiction is bunk. It’s these 
other dreamers—these rank amateurs mostly—that captivate them. Be- 
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cause they say what they say is fact. Not only that. If you don't believe—’ ’ 

“You’re a square.” 

“Exactly,” said Denworth. “ They laughed at Columbus. They 
laughed at the Wright Brothers, the Smith Brothers, and the Marx 
Brothers. Now they’ve got the nerve to laugh at me,’ they say. And it’s 
been pounded into the public mind so long that science can do anything , 
that seemingly nothing is impossible to the unscientific layman. So 
therefore it follows that this latest moonshine is also not impossible. Just 
because a few ideas contrary to apparent common sense were proven 
right, that doesn’t mean that every idea contrary to reason must be 
automatically accepted until it’s proven wrong.” 

“Oh, why fight it?” said Bronker. “It doesn’t matter what people 
believe. The truth is the truth. Let them be nitwits—” 

“Yes, it matters!” said Denworth. “Every unscientific idea in the mass 
mind crowds out a scientific one. I’ve been fighting these things as fast as 
they come up. And it’s like weeds—two spring up in the place of every 
one I root out—and I’m beginning to doubt that I’ve really rooted out any. 
You see. I’m handicapped. / don't have all the facts either, mainly 
because there aren't any facts. How can you disprove a nonexistent fact? 
It’s just like a rumor—the only way you can get to the bottom of a rumor is 
to find out how it started in the first place. Then you can show just how the 
fact was distorted or misinterpreted to grow into the full-fledged rumor. 

“But if you can do that—then you may have done more than just scotch 
the one rumor. You may have helped show up all rumors. You’ve shaken 
people’s faith in rumors, especially if the one explained is an important 
one. But—suppose it’s impossible to even track down one rumor, in order 
to undermine them all by its exposure? Then you’d have to start a rumor 
yourself. 

“If you do that, and if you’re careful to document it, put it down in 
writing, seal it, date it, and so forth—then when it blooms into a big thing, 
all you have to do to puncture it is bring forth your documents. That’s what 
I propose to do here. I can’t do anything about the saucers, now. But I can 
start my own legend. I can’t just say I saw another saucer, or transported 
my mind to the past century. It has to be something new. Something that I 
can identify as my own, when it finally pops up somewhere else. It has to 
be, ah, patentable. It has to have my trademark on it.” 

“I think you overdid it, with all this questionable science in it.” 

“Oh, no. That was intentional. You see, I want the scientific men to 
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debunk it. That gets ’em every time. The ‘authorities’ are against it. The 
publicity this’ll get ought to be tremendous, because it’s so unusual. 
Anything out of the ordinary, on an interesting subject like pseudoscience, 
should command more free space than the original saucer did.” Denworth 
put the manuscript back in his desk drawer. 

“I’m going to get this published and help distribute it myself, and 
here’s how it will go: Seventy-five percent will think it’s a joke, ten 
percent will be open-minded about it, ten percent will believe it, and five 
percent will have also got phone calls from Venus, or Mars, or some¬ 
where.” 

“Where did you get those percentages?” asked Bronker. 

“I made them up,” said Denworth. “That’s what they all do. Why 
can’t I make up scientific facts? The more concrete they are, the more 
believable they are. You should know, verisimilitude. Like the book¬ 
keeper who made up the figure of $3,456.02. The world will come to an 
end at 3:45 p.m., October 1, 1991.1 saw seven saucers, green with orange 
spots, triangular in shape. The Martians have attacked Pine Ridge, Ar¬ 
kansas, but nobody is allowed to release anything yet.” 

“I see your point. You’ve certainly put plenty of it in here. One thing I 
like. They’re always talking Martians, and Mars. There’s nothing 
mysterious about Mars. Venus is the real planet of mystery. Forty-nine 
hours—you almost had me believing it myself.” 

“Well, what is the rotation period?” 

“I don’t know, you joker. Anywhere from a day to a few months, or 
none at all.” 

“Then what I say must be fact , and you dassen’t contradict me.” 

Bronker groaned. “What title are you going to use?” 

Denworth paused. “I’ve been thinking of Dial Planet 3-2000 , but 
that’s kind of complicated. It doesn’t have to be too original. Just startling, 
like Saucers Are Flying , or I Was My Own Grandfather. ’ ’ 

“How about Venus on the Phone? But do you really think this is going 
to do any good?” 

“The hoaxers have gone too far, Bronker. Something must be done to 
show them up. I don't mean the people who honestly think they saw flying 
discs, or those who actually saw them for all I know, or those who believe 
in the general principle. I mean the ones who take advantage of that belief, 
and come up with some story about Mercurians coming out of the gopher 
hole in their backyard, or three saucers they saw in a bar, and then get onto 
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a television program or in the newspaper and sell a book on the strength of 
the publicity.” 

4 ‘Maybe that’s their purpose—to sell books. ’ ’ 

‘‘Certainly, and think of the psychology in it,” said Denworth. “ Have 
you read all the books on saucers? If not, you cant hare an open mind 
about them." 

“I admit I haven’t,” said Bronker. “1 can’t afford it. Everytime 
someone comes out with a new angle. I’d have to buy their book—a crafty 
way to sell books, at that.” 

People have a natural desire to not be considered backward or narrow¬ 
minded. They give every new idea a break if possible. So the result is, 
they buy anything new, and these characters have accomplished their 
purpose—they’ve sold you a book, and you can’t sell it back to them.” 

“Well, you're going to do the same thing.” 

‘‘In a good cause. It’s like a war to end wars,” said Denworth. 

The man looked doubtful. “Book dealers are supposed to be neutral, 
Mr. Denworth. On everything. Better that way. We’d rather not say 
anything about this flying saucer controversy except ‘Go ahead and fight, 
and I’ll sell tickets.’ 

“Then you can't object to featuring my book, even when I admit it’s a 
hoax?” 

“I don’t know if it’s honest—well, publishers do protect pen names, 
there’s nothing unethical about that—but it seems kind of unfair, to fool 
the public like this. Why don’t you call it straight fiction? You’ve got a 
crackerjack book here. I read some of it last night—as much as I read any 
book, you know.” He indicated the walls of books surrounding him, as if 
to say. How could anyone read all the books? 

“Well, what if I hadn’t told you anything?” asked Denworth, stub¬ 
bornly. “What if I had walked in here and said this was my book, that my 
name is Potts, and—what would you have done?” 

“You’ve got me there,” admitted the bookseller. “All right, I’ll take 
the book—whether you’re Potts or not, makes no difference. It’s all crazy 
stuff anyway—but it ought to attract customers. Tell you what—leave the 
book here, and a few extra copies, and we’ll find out how it goes. That’s 
what you said you wanted anyway, wasn’t it?” 

“Do me another favor, will you?” asked Denworth, as he brought in 
half a dozen copies and piled them on the counter. “Let me stand around 
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here and watch the customers, and see what their reactions are when they 
pick up the book.” 

“It's your time,” said the book man. "You won’t be in our way—just 
don't go to sleep in here. We have a strict no-bother-the-browser rule. 
We' 11 just treat you like another browser—dust you off once in a whi le. ’ ’ 

The book dealer grew expansive. "I could write a book”—he winced 
at the thought—"about the people who come in here to buy books. You 
know how they pick out a book? They open it in the middle, read a few 
lines; and if it isn’t absolute nonsense, or maybe if it is, in the case of this 
kind of book, they might decide to buy it. That’s something for the writer 
to know. You’ve got to catch ’em, not by the opening paragraph, like they 
always say, or by the ending, but by the middle paragraph. You’ve got to 
make your middle paragraph interesting, wherever it may be, wherever 
the book falls open. That means almost anywhere. They flip and skip. 

“That’s one kind of browser. Then there’s the ‘whole-book’ type. I 
often wonder why they buy the book after they have read it in here from 
cover to cover, but some do. Then some people prowl the whole store. 
End up buying nothing. But I don’t resent them. I used to do the same 
thing when I was a kid. Got almost my entire education in bookstores.” 

He arranged the books, putting three of them on the science-fiction 
shelf, while storing the other three away. "You sure you don't want to put 
a little comment in the front—a little sticker on the first page, maybe, or 
around the dust jacket, saying, ‘I decided to publish this as fiction, 
because it’s not’?” 

"No,” said Denworth, smiling. 

"Okay. I’m putting it on this end with the other stuff that’s supposed to 
be true. Right in between The Earth Is a Cube and / Was a Disc Jockey for 
the Martians." 

Denworth looked up furtively, then down to the book he was holding. 

‘ ‘Daw nan addressed the pterodactyl, mockingly, but with a hint of ag¬ 
gressiveness in his voice," he was reading. " ‘ Ptery, both of us cant 
share this ledge . ’ To Dawmans surprise, the pterodactyl flapped his 
leathery wings, opened his sharp-toothed mouth, and buzzed — 

"Do you think this all really happened?” 

Denworth jumped a bit, looked up and faced the sharp-toothed woman 
who had addressed him. She was holding a copy of his Venus book in her 
hand. 
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“Why, I don't know/' he said tlustered. "I'm a stranger here myself. 1 
mean, I don't have any opinions on the subject.” 

“I think it did,” she said positively, not listening anyway, going 
through the middle of the book. "This is too accurate to be a story.” She 
put the book under her arm, fumbled in her purse. She waggled a finger at 
Denworth. 

“You know what's the matter with all these other books?” she said, 
nodding at the science-fiction shelf. "They don’t tell the truth.” 

But Denworth stood by the fictitious science-fiction, rereading The 
Skylark of Space , Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea , etc., watch¬ 
ing and listening for the reactions of readers of his book. It was just as he 
had expected. The customers who came in almost always glanced at the 
book—the cover was certainly eye-catching. Most of the readers were 
silent, of course, being alone, and not likely to talk to such a forbidding- 
looking stranger as himself; but when they came in pairs, he caught their 
conversation. It sometimes ran like this: 

“Just a minute. Barb, I want to look at this.” 

“Some more that Marty Ann stuff?” 

“No, Venus. Look at this—‘ Venus on the Phone . The true-fact story 
that actually happened.’ Look here. T didn't realize I was face to face 
with the real power behind Earth’s wars, treaties, fads, hit songs, 
ideologies—’ 

Or it went thus: 

“Here’s a whopper—this guy’s got a direct phone connection to 
Venus.” 

“Don’t laugh—there’s more to that than meets the eye. You can’t 
judge a book by its cover. They can’t always print what they want in the 
regular scientific circles—they have to tell people this way. Seems I’ve 
heard of this Professor Potts somewhere.” 

“Isn 't he the guy who discovered you could make stuff out of atoms?’ ’ 

“No, something to do with electronic brains or something. The govern¬ 
ment clamped down on it, whatever it was. 

“How come they let him get on the phone to Venus? Seems like they 
would wiretap, or something.’’ 

“You can’t put it past these scientists. They know all the answers.” 

“Maybe the reason they know all the answers is they ask all the 
questions. Now if / was asking questions—” 
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“What would you ask?” 

“Why are death and taxes so doggone certain?” 


Denworth had to go out and get more books. He took the opportunity to 
distribute more to other booksellers, guessing right that their stock had 
also been depleted. He went back to the first bookstore, to wait another 
hour or so. 

The next customer he saw come in was Bronker, his friend. Bronker 
had not appeared to notice him, so Denworth hid behind Stapledon and 
watched. 

With satisfaction he saw Bronker come over to the science-fiction 
shelf, look it over carefully. Denworth tensed in anticipation. Now he 
would observe the reaction of an intelligent critic. 

To Denworth’s disgust, Bronker did not pick up Venus on the Phone , 
but one of his own new works. 

Denworth sidled up to him. “Don’t buy that—it’s a direct plagiarism of 
Verne's Five Weeks in a Balloon .” 

Bronker looked up, annoyance changing to friendly recognition. 
“How’s the book going? What do the people say about it?” 

“I wish I had a tape recorder,” said Denworth. He recounted his 
experiences. “That book sells too fast. I feel guilty every time someone 
buys one. It isn’t the money I’m making—and believe it or not, I think I'm 
already selling enough to pay expenses—I can always turn it over to some 
worthy charity and salve my conscience. But the thought of people 
believing this stuff—” 

Bronker said, “What difference does it make, as long as it makes them 
think?” 

“It doesn't make them think. It makes them stop thinking. That’s just 
the trouble—my point originally. It’s the kind of thing that I want to 
stop—people believing everything that someone says with a straight face. 
We will never get a science-based civilization until every citizen has a 
minimum understanding of science—that the earth goes around the sun, 
that astrology is the bunk, that luck is only cause and effect—not a deep 
knowledge, but as much as people know about automobiles, or politics, or 
baseball, or gardening. You don’t have to know Bernoulli’s principle to 
understand a curve ball. And you don't have to be a scientist to know 
simple scientific facts—if only other people would stop contradicting 
them all the time.” 
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“It’s the scientists’ own fault, isn’t it?” said Bronker, looking up from 
his book. “They act so mysterious about their magical profession that the 
common people can’t help but think that Secrets Are Being Withheld. 
Then they turn to these guys—who give them what they want to hear, 
right or wrong.” 

Denworth nodded. “My point exactly. The scientists stay up in their 
ivory tower, most of them, content to discuss Planck's Constant, or 
something else obscure, when the people want to know. What makes the 
world go round? Does anyone ever tell them? Are they expected to dig 
into physics texts for the facts? They ought to teach science in every 
magazine, every newspaper, and not just for the kiddies. No wonder they 
think scientists are a race apart. Every man should be his own scientist, 
which means thinker. Every man should be able to open one of these 
books and see for himself what’s wrong with it. The beginning of scien¬ 
tific thought is skepticism —not uncritical belief because someone says 
it’s so.” 

“And how will you foster skepticism with this book?” 

“Not with this book—with its exposure. How do you teach skepticism? 
How do you teach anything so it'll stick? By letting them get burned; then 
they’ll sure find out the fire’s hot. I can't go around conradicting every¬ 
thing that people read—it’s impossible. But this way, it’s going to make 
them a little leery of the next book that comes along.” 

” You’re going to a lot of trouble, when the whole thing’ll blow over in 
a few years. Remember the pyramid club? That blew over.” 

”Sure it did—it was an inverted pyramid. But this stuff is taking too 
long to blow over. If I can get people to be skeptical, I may be able to put a 
stop to it, once and for all. Then when something really new or strange is 
discovered, people will discuss it calmly and scientifically, not jump at 
once to controversy and prejudices. It’s got me the way they jumped at this 
Venus thing. Do you know there’s even a Friends of Venus Club formed 
already? I’m getting kind of worried—maybe it’s getting out of hand. The 
book’s selling unnaturally fast.” 

Bronker said, “Maybe they’re just buying the book because it’s con¬ 
troversial.” 

“No. I’m getting letters denouncing me, as Denworth. I criticized the 
book, in the papers. Then I pick up letters at the bookstores addressed to 
Potts. They are full of praise.” 

Denworth pulled himself together. “Well, I mustn’t get jittery. This is 
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working out just the way I planned. They’re grabbing at the hook just as I 
wanted them to—though I didn’t expect them to jerk the pole right out of 
my hand. Bronker, I wouldn’t mind if it was just the uninformed layman 
that believed this, but the thing has been given favorable reviews.” 

“Not in science-fiction magazines, though. They panned heck out of 
it.” 

“A few of them praised it, Bronker, ones apparently you don’t read— 
and I don’t blame you. Seems like some screwballs praised it, for fear 
someone would knock their pet ideas in retaliation, I guess. Get your book 
and let’s go—I’m through with this part of the experiment. It’s gone far 
enough. Now I’m going to puncture my little balloon.” 

“Now to continue with our TV discussion, ‘Forum-Against-um.’ We 
have received just scores of phone calls since this program went on the 
air.” The moderator laughed with pleasure. “You know, there’s an old 
saying, ‘Publish a volume of verse, and it’s like dropping a rose petal 
down into the Grand Canyon and listening for the echo.’ But publish a 
controversial book and —stand back! I think there will be time for the 
panel to answer a few of the questions. If not, our sponsor has agreed to 
extend the program another half hour. So you gentlemen can go ahead 
with your closing arguments, and I won’t ring the bell on you, too soon, 
that is. Mr. Denworth?” 

“If you don’t mind. I’d like to wait till later.” 

“All right. Mr. Hatfield?” 

“My point is this. I wouldn’t mind if they said there may be saucers, or 
water-witching, or clairvoyancy, and just gave arguments as to why they 
may be so. And stop there. Oh, no. You must be a moron if you don’t 
believe, you are a closed-minded old fuddy-duddy, because they are so 
and 1 know, because I didn’t read it in a scientific journal, I read it in a 
picture magazine, and they are so much more reliable. As for this Venus 
book. I can’t swallow any of it. It’s just a fairy tale, from start to finish.” 

“Mr. Madigan.” 

“Did you ever consider, Mr. Hatfield, that some fairy tales have turned 
out to be true? That Nostradamus’ predictions are coming about, one by 
one? That there is even something in alchemy, after all these years, 
because you can now transmute metals one into the other by nuclear 
fission? That old witches’ potions are now found to have had medically 
proven ingredients? Don’t sell fairy tales short, Mr. Hatfield. There’s 
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something in them, or they never would have started. Take this book now. 
Mr. Potts, whoever he is—and I’m sure this is a pen name for some 
distinguished scientist—didn't invent this out of whole cloth. The charac¬ 
ter Sacaj rings so true—and it's not proven that Venus is uninhabited." 

"Mr. Moderator." interrupted Denworth. 

"Mr. Denworth, I thought you said you wanted to wait till last. 
However, if you want to go ahead of Mr. Pontus—" 

“No, I'm sorry." 

"Go ahead, Mr. Pontus," said the moderator. 

"Thank you. There is no scientific proof there are tlying saucers, moon 
people, ancestral memories, and whatnot. But, I maintain, there is no 
scientific proof that they do not exist either. Therefore it is our duty to be 
neutral. We must open our minds to whatever comes up, and take no 
opinion on it, until we have definite proof on one side or the other. On this 
Venus question. 1, for one, have not received a phone call from our 
Venusian friend. But do I say there is no such person, because I personally 
have not been so honored? No. I keep an open mind about it. I lean to the 
positive, until the negative has been proved. I take the word of authorities 
such as Professor Potts, whom I greatly respect." 

"Mr. Moderator." 

"All right, now, Mr. Denworth." 

Denworth looked around at all of them. "Would you accept a negative 
proof if I gave you one? Would you really?" 

"Yes." "Ofcourse." "Sure." "Certainly." 

‘ This is a definite negative proof. You won't be able to contradict it. I 
couldn't find any evidence about saucers or reincarnation that would 
convince you, but this one thing I do have. 1 want to show you that you are 
wrong in believing indiscriminately in everything that appears in print, 
that at least one of the things you so uncritically accept is false. I am going 
to give you a specific example of one pseudoscientific book that is an 
out-and-out hoax." 

"One exception doesn't prove anything," said Madigan. "Disprove 
something important, like, say, Venus on the Phone ." 

"That's exactly what I intend to do. Venus on the Phone is a hoax." 

"What?" "I knew it!" "Preposterous!" "Order!" 

"Did you ever hear of The Moon Hoax , the Balloon Hoax of Poe's?" 
went on Denworth. "Did you ever hear the story of the newspaper editor 
who, suspecting a rival paper was copying his scoops, inserted a hidden 
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phrase in the material, which came out in the copying newspaper as ‘We 
pilfer the news’?” 

“Get to the point,” said Madigan. 

“That is the point. There are phrases in Venus on the Phone which 
disprove the main premise, in fact the whole phony story.” 

The moderator rang the little bell. “Now just a minute, Mr. Denworth. 

I think you’re going too far. It’s all right to criticize the book, that’s what 
we are here for. But you can’t accuse the author of fraud. Mr. Potts is not 
here to defend himself unfortunately.” 

“Mr. Potts is here,” said Denworth. “Iam Potts. / wrote Venus on the 
Phone.” 

Nothing could be heard for ten seconds but a general babble, broken by 
insistent pings on the bell. Finally the moderator said, with an uneasy 
laugh, “Idon’tknow whetherto laugh, or protest. You took advantageof 
us. I admit I half-believed your story.” He paused uncertainly. “I don’t 
know whether to adjourn for lack of a subject or continue the discussion on 
another tack. I would be interested to know your reasons—first for the 
hoax, then the exposure. Just a minute. No, Mr. Madigan, I think it is 
more important to hear what Mr. Denworth has to say.” 

Denworth began, “First I want to explain why I am against all these 
things. It isn’t the fantastic and wild ideas involved—no, there are some 
scientific facts much more fantastic and unbelievable than these. It’s the 
ideas of extra-scientific belief, outside of science, defiant of science, 
scornful of science, contemptuous of science, but in reality afraid of 
science. For ‘science’ is only the careful examination of evidence in 
search of facts —scientists don’t take sides, they’re only seeking for the 
truth from the evidence at hand. If any evidence doesn’t stand up in the 
court of open examination, does it do any good to say, ‘The examiners are 
not fair’? But that’s exactly what they do say, over and over again. These 
pseudoscientist authors are continually complaining about scientists’ be¬ 
ing afraid to investigate their theories, even when they have been in¬ 
vestigated over and over again, and most of them rejected. But the cry 
goes on, ‘They don’t give this a chance.’ It reminds me of Russian 
propaganda. They ignore it when someone does prove them wrong, so 
must the scientists continue to review and review? Prove that they are 
wrong? How can you prove anything to these people? They are far more 
narrow-minded than the scientists they accuse, who will not accept their 
stories as fact. I say it is their duty to furnish positive proof I stand on the 
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statement that there are no poltergeists, espers, or flying saucers—now 
prove that there are.” 

“What are they then?” said Madigan. 

‘'What are what? I still haven't seen any convincing proof that they are 
anything." 

The bell rang. “Now let's not get off on saucers. We’re still talking 
about the Venus book, and why you wrote it.” 

“I was coming to that,” said Denworth. “I wanted to explain how hard 
it is to convince anyone on these matters, once they make up their minds. 
So 1 thought why not start a new story and see how many of these same 
people instantly take it in? I always had an ambition to do this, ever since 
the first saucer stories appeared in the newspapers and were so readily 
accepted. I almost decided one time to call up a paper and tell them I’ve 
seen a Hying disc, just to see how quickly it would be printed. But then I 
realized it would only bolster the opinions of the believers, not disillusion 
them, because it is easier to start a rumor or story than to stop one. 

“Then I eventually developed my elaborate plan. Now you may think I 
went to a lot of trouble to do this, and I did. You see, in one way I am just 
as fanatic as the saucerers. When I see people believing such miserable 
nonsense I get mad, not at them but at those who are supposedly responsi¬ 
ble for education in this world. We scientists are responsible, really. It’s 
our fault that astrology is flourishing, that other misleading philosophies 
abound. I wanted to do something about it. So I wrote Venus on the Phone. 
It was a test, a trap. It was to find out how far people would go in their 
quick acceptance of every new crackpot statement. And I tell you, I was 
astounded. I didn't expect people to be detectives and find the buried clues 
hidden in the book, proving its fallacies. But I did half expect people not to 
swallow the utter nonsense I literally packed into the book. So I am both 
satisfied and disappointed. Satisfied because I hope I’ve done something 
to slow down the future book fakers, who will find it tougher sledding 
from now on. Disappointed because so few really saw through this hoax. ” 

“If I may interrupt,” said the moderator, “you’ve been talking about 
proofs, within the book, I believe you said. I’m curious to know what 
these proofs are.” 

“All right,” said Denworth. “Everybody got a book? Turn to page 
202, the ninth chapter, last sentence on the page. ‘No other nation since 
Egypt noticed such enigmas.’ The first letter of each word spells 
‘nonsense.’ See page 95, at the very top, and elsewhere. The name 
‘Poncipomon’ is an anagram of another word, scrambled—nincompoop. 
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On some of these I didn’t expect anyone to find the clue until after I 
pointed it out, of course. 

“But they ought to have got this one: page 211—Sacaj is explaining 
that 45 percent of his people are students, 35 percent are teachers, and 
only 25 percent are production workers. Add up those percentages. On the 
last page is a Nostradamus-type cryptic and prophetic poem, which is left 
as a parting message by Sacaj; Potts has tried to fit it in with the future war 
situation, being hard put to account for all the allusions (as Nostradamus 
quatrains are always vague, too). I’ll repeat it for the benefit of our 
listeners, and see if they can get it before I tell you what it means: 

‘ ‘ ‘The first success goes to the Reds, 

Brings Yankee blows upon their heads; 

In the strike to target whistles; 

Out go the ballistic missiles. 

While the battle rolls and roars, 

Oft the heavy bomber scores; 

All day long, to hill, from pen, 

Sounds the tramp of marching men. 

Long it seesaws, long in doubt, 

Ere it turns into a rout; 

When the path's cleared all is done, 

Another American victory won.' 

“If you see it as a description of the last World Series, it makes more 
sense, doesn’t it?” Denworth looked around at the panel. “Had enough? 
There are hundreds of them—so many they make the book uneven. I 
thought you read this book, but apparently it was over your heads. I'm not 
sorry for you. I caught you in my trap, and now I’m going to stamp on you. 
Stop believing all this nonsense!” 

Denworth finished, wished he could walk out dramatically at this point, 
but the show must needs go on. After a few bitter remarks from the others, 
they came to the question period. The moderator was in confusion trying 
to decide to whom each question should be addressed, since those that 
defended or attacked Venus on the Phone could not be satisfactorily 
answered by its author, who was at the same time its chief critic. 

To solve a perplexing problem, the moderator laid these aside, and 
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finished out the program lamely with irrelevant questions like “Are there 
people on Mars as well as Venus?” and “Who will win the next elec¬ 
tion?” The panel shook hands with Denworth as they left, but he didn’t 
see any of them again for years. 

The hall was packed, Denworth could see from his chair on the 
platform. The chairman rapped for order. Denworth fidgeted, prepared to 
listen to much criticism of himself, in the course of the debate or whatever 
it turned out to be, before, during and after his speech. 

“The fifteenth meeting of the Friends of Venus Club will come to 
order. We will dispense with the reading of the minutes and all such 
hogwash. to save time for the very important business we have on hand, 
and our distinguished guest speaker. ’ ’ This was echoed by applause. 

“First we will hear a statement by John Everett, founder of the club, in 
a summary of recent developments.” 

Mr. Everett rose, to generous applause. “Much has happened since the 
last meeting. When I founded this club along with others, I based my 
belief not only on personal experiences and thoughts, but on a book which 
has come to be, in effect, our ‘bible.’ Since our last meeting, there has 
been some doubt cast on this book, to the effect that some parts of it are 
inaccurate and misleading. Now if this book, great as it is, were all I had to 
stand on, I would be indignant and try to defend it, or perhaps have some 
doubts myself. 

“But no book written by human hand is perfect. There may be some 
errors, or even downright falsehoods, in Venus on the Phone; but that 
doesn’t destroy my faith in its general principles. The fact that it was not a 
critic but the author himself who pointed out these mistakes testifies to his 
honesty, and to the underlying truth of the book. 

“Tonight we will hear Mr. Denworth, who has revealed himself as the 
author of this epoch-making volume in his First appearance before this 
club, the first that it has been possible for him to make, due to his previous 
anonymity. He appears at his own request. I’m sure you will all make him 
welcome.” (Applause.) “First, however, before he speaks, we’ll have 
our usual interlude of democracy in action. We’ll hear members’ experi¬ 
ences and greet recent converts. I leave the floor to you, with the assur¬ 
ance that I, personally, would require more than one television program, 
nay, a thousand such programs, to shake my faith in our noble Sacaj!” 

The audience cheered, and Denworth put his finger under his collar. 
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stretching it. He’d have to make his speech much stronger than he had 
intended. 

The chairman was recognizing someone, and a man in the back of the 
hall stood up. 

“I got a television call from Venice. I saw it. There was pictures right in 
the middle of the phone dial, where the numbers is.” 

“What did you see?” said a woman. Discussion was very informal 
here. 

“A big city, scenery like it is on Venice.” 

“Did you see any canals in Venice?” said a heckler. 

The first man said indignantly, “There ain’t no canals on Venice. 
There’s canals on Mars .” 

“I saw canals in Venice,” persisted the other. “In a painting. There 
was gondoolas.” Laughter. “Did you see any gondoolas?” 

The first man refused to answer, and sat down. After some more 
disturbances, the hall quieted. 

Another man got up. “Mr. Chairman, our opinions have been chal¬ 
lenged. I move we take a vote.” 

“A vote?” said the chairman. 

“Yes, a vote. We ought to find out whether we still have the same 
opinion of the communication with Venus as we had a few weeks ago.” 

A man answered, “Don’t you think the very fact that we are here, even 
after this so-called expose, proves anything?” 

“Not necessarily,” said the first man. “Maybe some of us are here in 
curiosity, or to hear Mr. Denworth’s explanation. ” 

The jeers about him seemed to show this idea was not shared by the rest 
of the audience. 

The chairman rose to the occasion with an action to stop the argument. 
“All right. All right. Suppose we take a voice vote. How many of us still 
believe in Sacaj, regardless of what has been said? Say aye.” 

A roar shook the hall, and with it Denworth. 

“We won’t need a negative vote,” said the chairman. This relieved 
Denworth, who feared he would be the only one. This was getting 
uncomfortable. What a shock they would have when he convinced them! 

The next half hour was taken up by short speeches of members telling 
about their experiences, conversion of other members, then speeches by 
the converts themselves. 

Finally the chairman introduced Denworth glowingly, and he got up 
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and made his way to the microphone, amid polite applause. He felt as he 
had the first time he'd gone up on the high diving board. But they could do 
no more than murder him. Well, here’s where that long-forgotten public¬ 
speaking course would pay off. He hoped. 

He began in the best political tradition, with a bit of humor. “First I 
want to say I don’t know whether there are any canals on Venice.’’ 

After a comfortable laugh, audiences were more responsive. He must 
remember to keep them in this good humor. 

“When I wrote the book Venus on the Phone, 1 had no intention of 
duping any of you. It was an experiment, and no harm was intended, I 
assure you. It seems to have gone wrong, somehow. When I came here 
tonight I had only intended to amplify my previous statement on the 
television program, and to apologize to anyone whose sensibilities I had 
hurt. But it seems, judging from your rafter-shaking vote of confidence, 
that you still believe in the book, and don't take any stock in the television 
program that denounced it. 

“For this I don’t blame you. I always said that a book was more 
convincing than a television program. And many of you, of course, only 
heard of the program at second hand. So, if 1 may, 1 will repeat the 
statements 1 made on that television show.’’ Denworth paused dramati¬ 
cally, spoke slowly. “I am the author of Venus on the Phone, using the 
pen name of Potts. The story is fiction, from start to finish. There were no 
phone calls from Venus. Sacaj is purely an imaginary character. 1 don’t 
know anything about the planet Venus, except what the astronomers do, 
which is very little.” 

He expected a shocked silence, but instead almost felt a tolerant 
attitude, waiting for him to go ahead and say more ridiculous things. 
Denworth sighed and went on. 

“I never intended to fix belief in this story. I mistakenly thought 
everyone would assume it was fiction.” Here he lied, and he knew it, but 
he felt he wouldn’t get anywhere by making them out like absolute fools. 
The rule is. Don't call a fool a fool, he may quit being a fool, but you can 
call a mule a mule, he wont change. Denworth wondered fleetingly if he 
was dealing with fools or mules. 

“1 must however make plain to you that if you still believe in the book, 
you are relying on a very shaky foundation; this book, like almost every 
other pseudoscientific book, flying saucers and the rest, is fiction, not 
fact. It is only words in print, and words are only words, not proofs, the 
word Tact’ does not make a fact.” 
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A man called out, "That’s all right what you say about flying saucers, 
but don’t knock Venusian civilization." 

"I think I have a perfect right to" said Denworth sarcastically. "I 
created it with my own two little typing fingers." 

In the hubbub that followed, Denworth pulled himself together. He 
mustn’t, mustn’t be sarcastic. The gavel brought silence. 

"Please don’t misunderstand me," continued Denworth. "I am not 
deriding you for believing the book. I am not making fun of you fordoing 
the natural thing. If I were in your place I would believe it too, not 
knowing all the facts. But I am telling you that it is a work of fiction. I put a 
lot of effort into making it as plausible as possible, as believable as 
possible, to make it a more interesting work of fiction. However, in case 
anyone did take it seriously, I deliberately put some defects into the story. 

"And I’m going to tell you why. If the worst came to worst, and the 
story became an accepted fact, just as these other stories have, I wanted to 
be able to point out that it was only fiction, after all. And as even the word 
of the author may sometimes be doubted, I wished to have proof within the 
story that I could point to. 

"To be perfectly honest, I welcomed the first indications of belief in 
this story. It was following in the course of the other books which have 
pretended to be fact, which. I’ll admit, was also inadvertently done in this 
case. It was my mistake not to make the book as fiction in the first place. 
But due to this unfortunate mischance, I now had an opportunity to do that 
which I had always wanted to do, which was to expose one of these 
pseudoscientific books, even if it had to be my own. 

"I decided to make it an example. A perfect example of all the books 
that are constantly coming out, claiming to be true stories about some 
amazing event, it doesn’t matter what, which the author says he has 
experienced, and has written us as fact instead of fiction. This book differs 
only in detail from such other books. 

"I thought, having written such a book, by then exposing it as false, I 
would pull the rug out from all the other books, bring the whole house of 
cards and saucers tumbling down. For people will say, This book is a 
hoax, it’s admitted by the author—what about the other ones? What about 
the worlds in collision, the landing parties, the lunar messages? Are they 
hoaxes too, only the authors aren’t honest enough to admit it?' 

"When I wrote this—never seriously believing it would be so seriously 
believed—I planted certain evidence within the story, evidence that when 
exposed to light would cause people to say, k Why didn't 1 see that?’ But of 
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course this evidence is not so easy to discover until pointed out. Those of 
you who are students of the book may have some inkling of what I am 
talking about. There are certain self-revealing inconsistencies—" 

A hand shot up. Denworth nodded and the chairman recognized a 
young man with glasses, who stood up. 

“Mr. Denworth,'* he said in an apologetic tone, “I'm the librarian of 
the club, and I believe I’m the most thorough student of this book and its 
commentaries." (Were there commentaries? thought Denworth.) 

“I know." went on the young man, more confidently, “there are 
inconsistencies in Venus on the Phone. I could name at least six. But they 
are very minor ones, for example the mathematical problem on page 61 
which is incorrect. But if you are talking about major falsehoods, or that 
the whole story’ is a hoax. I beg to differ with you. You may think that what 
has been revealed to you is the work of a practical joker, maybe, but—" 

The chairman came to Denworth’s rescue. “Benny, don’t make a 
speech. We get your drift, and so does Mr. Denworth, so let him go on." 

After Benny subsided, miffed, Denworth resumed, changed his tack. 
‘This is the age of belief. A century ago any new invention, any new idea, 
was scoffed at. But in the intervening century so many crazy things have 
come true, so many new inventions have been realized, that the picture 
has changed. Now the pendulum has swung the other way. We are now all 
too willing to believe any new amazing story, knowing that miracles have 
been accomplished, that this is the age of science fiction coming true. 

“ But I say we have gone too far. Because of the atom bomb, which few 
knew about until its appearance as an accomplished fact, and other 
military secrets which are no doubt being perfected even now, we are 
prone to believe that anything is possible, that the Air Force is stockpiling 
saucers, that they have the Little Green Men locked up in Alcatraz, that 
the Pentagon is working on a plan to split the world like a melon and give 
half to the Russians. Due to the vacuum of actual information, something 
has to fill it, because nature abhors a vacuum, on the surface of the earth, 
that is. 

“Because of this belief in the unlimited powers of science and the 
military to produce things fantastic, people have gotten away completely 
from the old habit of skepticism, and have acquired instead the habit of 
credulity—unquestioning belief—in anything that is said with a straight 
face, or written with a statement proclaiming it is fact. 

“That is what has sustained this flood of pseudoscientific books, each 
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one more strange than its predecessor. No matter what it is, no matter how 
ridiculous it sounds, someone will think there is a grain of truth in it. Some 
of these are unsaleable failures, others are best-sellers. It is these success¬ 
ful books that I am afraid of. Yes, afraid for you, the readers. Afraid they 
will destroy your common sense, your ability to distinguish right from 
wrong, black from white. You are the backbone of the future. On you is 
the responsibility to improve the world. But you can’t improve it if you are 
as gullible as the people of the Middle Ages. Only when the great thinkers 
of the reawakening made light of medieval notions, and substituted 
scientific method, and scientific doubt, only then did the world progress. ’ ’ 
Denworth paused for a drink of water. 

“Galileo doubted. He read the works of Aristotle, then the accepted 
philosopher and authority on all things scientific, who said that heavy 
objects fall faster than light ones. It was right there in print, Aristotle said 
so. But Galileo doubted. And he experimented himself, dropping a heavy 
object and a light object from the leaning tower of Pisa. And he proved 
Aristotle was wrong. The falling objects both reached the ground at the 
same time, regardless of weight. This developed into the mathematical 
theory of falling bodies. Galileo had advanced science a great deal. But he 
couldn’t have done anything if he hadn’t been skeptical. I would like to see 
more skepticism today.’’ 

“What about Charles Fort?’’ someone shouted. 

Denworth was annoyed. “Yes, what about him? Charles Fort fostered 
skepticism, and all that is very admirable. But after doubting everybody 
else’s explanations, he goes on to explanations of his own which are open 
to question.’’ 

Another man stood up, was recognized. “Just what is there that’s 
wrong with Venus? I want to hear it.’’ A chorus of seconds arose. 

Denworth looked toward the chairman. “Do you have a copy of the 
book handy?’’ 

It was brought to him reverently. It was the first one he had ever seen 
with a gold cover. He flipped the pages. 

“I’ll quote a passage or two.’’ He’d have to use his best ones. And 
simplest. 

4 4 At the start of Chapter Two, page 29: That evening, just after the sun 
went down, I saw Venus rising in the east, and was thrilled. . . Venus is 
never more than forty-seven degrees from the sun; it can’t be in the 
opposite direction of the sky.’’ 
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Benny interrupted. “/ noticed that—I figured it was a printer’s error, 
and I still think so. It should say west instead of east .” 

“Rising?” said Denworth, his eyebrows also rising. 

“Here’s another,” he continued. “One afternoon, Poncipomon calls 
up Professor Potts and says, ‘Please take down this message, quickly. 
Every second counts.’ The message goes: ‘This planet’s entire construc¬ 
tion work now is concentrated all on a thousand-story transmitter. Don’t 
want you to believe that a telephone line is of importance. It isn't. Now 
you will hear, you will see, by the television’s light.’ 

“Every second counts, he said. Every second word. Taking every other 
word of the message, you get: ‘This entire work is all a story. Don’t you 
believe a line of it. Now you will see the light.’ 

“I put that sort of thing in about ten different places, mostly in messages 
from Sacaj or Poncipomon, so you would notice them more easily. 

“There is a statement somewhere in the book to the effect that Venus 
and Earth are then in opposition, that is, on opposite sides of the sun. This 
is not opposition but superior conjunction. It is exactly the opposite of 
opposition, if you get what I mean. 

“But if you don’t want to stick to astronomy, let’s turn to other sciences 
that are defied in these pages. One page 238, Sacaj explains some of the 
marvels of his world. One is that they need no flying machines, because 
they have discovered a gas ten thousand times lighter than hydrogen, 
which they force under high pressure into a harness that they wear around 
their shoulders. Thus they flit about without the necessity of airplanes. 
This is a scientific impossibility. There is no gas lighter than hydrogen, 
none possible, and compressing any gas would only lessen its lifting 
power. 

“There is also nothing colder than absolute zero, the absence of all 
molecular motion. Yet Poncipomon uses a temperature lower than this to 
freeze ideas for reuse. 

“Believe me, these deliberate fakes are no worse than things I have 
read in some of these recent best-sellers. 

‘ ‘Then, Sacaj has films of all past events on Earth, which they had taken 
from Venus through the centuries, and he describes to Potts such events as 
George Washington chopping down the cherry tree, Nero fiddling while 
Rome bums, and the midnight ride of Paul Revere. Now the first two 
events are fictitious, and the last happened at midnight, so therefore 
wouldn’t be visible from Venus, which is on the sunny side of Earth. Sacaj 
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claimed they used nothing but strong infrared telescopes to record the 
films, penetrating clouds but not solid rock. 

“I don’t think I need to go on. I think you must realize by now the whole 
thing is a hoax. Maybe I overdid it, in the number of proofs—I’ve only 
quoted a small fraction so far. I only want to convince you, I don’t want to 
bury you. I’m sure you’ll go home tonight, read over the book, and see 
that I am right. Then I hope you’ll forgive me for leading you astray. I 
hope you’ll understand that I had only your own interests at heart. 

“Don’t be too disappointed. I think you will realize that you have 
learned a valuable lesson from this. In the future, I think you won’t 
embrace any new book that comes along without examining its validity. 

“How will you do this? First wait. Wait for the expert and considered 
opinions of the scientists, the educators, the reputable journalists. I’m sure 
the alien benefactors or universe explainers can wait around for a few 
months. Then when these opinions have been expressed, weigh them. 
Don’t necessarily go by majority rule. Ten doctors may tell you how to fix 
your automobile, but you would sooner take the word of one automobile 
mechanic. See what they all have to say, then decide for yourself. Accept 
the new philosophy, if that’s what you’ve been convinced of, aftercareful 
consideration. But keep an open mind still. If someone later has a critical 
suggestion, don’t instantly reject it because it comes after you have 
already made up your mind. 

4 'Remember also that facts are not swayed by majority opinion. Major¬ 
ity opinion may be swayed by facts, but not the other way around. Does 
the fact that everyone is for it make it so? No. Does the fact that everyone 
is against it make it so? No. Decide the question on its own merits. Choose 
in your own mind. And when you have chosen at last what you think is the 
truth, then don’t let yourself be swayed by anything but a sound, reasoned 
argument, based on facts. 

“It may be then that you will find yourself having to say, 4 1 can’t find 
anyone to share my opinion with me.’ Don’t worry about that. Have the 
courage to say, like Copernicus, Galileo and Columbus, 7 am right , and 
the whole world is wrong. ’ 

“I suggest you go home and think about this book, Venus on the Phone. 
Take your time—there’s no rush. The planet Venus will still be around for 
a while. Ask yourself, for instance, why should they be calling up only a 
chosen few? It’s almost the same question as why are saucers only seen by 
a few people at a time, if there are so many of them? And ponder the other 
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question—the ones I brought up, and others that you will discover 
yourself. 

“I hope you don’t immediately disband this club, but keep it active for a 
while, so you can debate all these questions in an open forum, until all of 
you are convinced of the book’s fallacies. You may call on me at any time, 
and I will explain any points not clear, or answer any of your questions, by 
letter. Now if you will excuse me, I will end my speech, again with an 
apology, and with good wishes to all of you, hoping you have no hard 
feelings toward me. Thank you.” 

He turned and walked back toward his chair. There was a silence, then a 
few scattered handclaps, dying away, and a buzz of talk. This didn’t quiet 
down as expected, but increased to a rumble, and he stopped and went 
back to the microphone, fearing but facing an expected barrage of 
questions. 

Hardly audible through the noise came the first one: “How do you 
know all this stuff?” 

Denworth just had a chance to open his mouth to answer this when 
someone else shouted, “How do we know you are the author?” This was 
greeted by a chorus of approval, then some booing started. He looked 
around, saw the boy named Benny on his feet, pointed to him, hoping fora 
sensible argument from him at least. Benny was shouting something at 
him, which he could not hear. Denworth appealed mutely to the chairman, 
who gaveled and gaveled, ineffectually. Maybe it was for the best Den¬ 
worth could not be heard. If he opened his mouth, he would put his foot in 
it for sure. 

Benny was shouting something, but he could only catch a few words 
here and there, as two other people also had taken the Boor. “The real 
Potts,” Benny was saying. “Ancestors—generations—I have genealogy 
going back to—imposter.” Another man close to the speaker’s platform 
shouted something which was clearer, and also enlightening to Denworth. 
“How can we believe you, when you say you lied before?” 

Denworth screamed, “What about the proofs?” 

A roar went up. “Faked,” was the general sound of it, though Den¬ 
worth couldn’t be sure. 

He was wondering how he could get out of this, when he was saved 
from an unforseen direction. 

One of the men on the platform, one of the officers of the club, came up 
beside Denworth and started shouting into the microphone. 
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‘‘Order, please,” was what he put into it. Den worth doubted if any¬ 
thing was coming out of it or being understood. But the audience, seeing 
him there, quieted down somewhat, although the more raucous ones were 
now shouting at the man instead of at Denworth, the words most fre¬ 
quently used being “out,” ‘‘kick,” and “throw.” But the man’s appeal 
of upraised, downward-waving arms was slowly heeded, and compara¬ 
tive quiet came. 

Then the man, whose name was Collins, he remembered, the club's 
secretary, surprisingly put his arm around Denworth’s neck and shoulder. 
This was a gesture to impress the audience, Denworth figured, and did not 
resist. The arm soon left his shoulder to do its important job of helping the 
other arm quiet the audience again. 

“Please don’t be angry with him,” said Collins, as soon as he could be 
heard. “I think he has had a hard enough time, recanting—when you and I 
know he has been ordered to recant . ” 

This produced a sensation, and when it was over, the secretary con¬ 
tinued. (Denworth was too bewildered to open his mouth.) 

“I’m glad he reminded us of Galileo,” Collins went on. “Like Galileo, 
who when facing the Inquisition, could only say to himself in an under¬ 
tone, ‘but the earth does move, all the same,’ he has shown us that he 
really doesn’t mean what he says. “He knows that this book is still the real 
truth. Look at him. Did you ever see such a downcast expression?” 
(Denworth straightened his face.) “Does he look like a man who is 
satisfied that he has said what he wanted to? If he were exposing a hoax, he 
would be laughing at us.” (Denworth wished he could laugh.) “Instead he 
is almost sad.” 

Collins turned dramatically to face Denworth. “We respect your state¬ 
ments, Mr. Denworth, but we refuse to accept them." (Applause.) “We 
sympathize with you, we understand your reasons for trying to deceive us 
now, but we don’t believe what you say, and we don't think anyone can 
make us.” As Denworth opened his mouth to speak, Collins quickly 
stopped hm. “Now don’t say anything! We don’t want you to get into 
trouble! We know your responsibilities to the Authorities. We only want 
to tell you that we understand.” He turned again to the audience. “Let us 
show Mr. Denworth that we don’t condemn him for this. Rather we— 
uh —forgive him.” 

This got a big cheer. In two minutes the audience had changed from 
hostile to sympathetic. Denworth’s admiration flashed for this man, who 
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would be a credit to any political party. The audience was now singing 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow” and they were standing in the aisles. 
Collins took his hand and led him down the steps to the side aisle, where 
Denworth was immediately hoisted upon shoulders and carried around the 
hall. 

In a whirl, he saw the chairman was apparently adjourning the meeting, 
as he moved his gavel up and down silently, shouted a few words 
inaudibly and started putting papers into a folder. The parading audience 
carried Denworth up and down the aisles, and those who were standing up 
in their seats, unable to get to the aisles, called to him such gems as: “I 
know they made you recant,” and “I get phone calls from Venus every 
day.” 

Denworth wanted to pinch himself to see if he was dreaming, but he 
couldn't get his arms loose. 

The parade led outside, and somehow in the traffic of the sidewalk, 
Denworth got down and made his getaway. He sneaked around the comer, 
then ran at top speed for a dark alley, which he ducked into. 

Alone in the alley, he brushed himself off. There was a tear in his sleeve 
and a few of his coat buttons were ripped off, and he felt a scratch on his 
ankle. Strangely, he still had the gold-covered book under his arm. With 
an expression of disgust, he hurled it from him, over a fence. 

A crash of glass startled him. Cursing, he ran out of the alley, and 
emerged into another busy street. He took it as an omen that this book 
would continue to do untold damage, as long as it remained in existence. 

He hailed a taxi and went home in defeat. 

Bronkersaid, “People believe what they want to believe. But my gosh, 
don't let it get you down. You don’t want to believe it, do you? You made 
it up.” 

“I don’t know what to believe any more. Talk about brainwash. After 
listening to those people I feel like a flash flood has just gone through my 
head.” 

“Why do you keep going to those meetings? You’re just asking for it. 
Concentrate on the sane people in the world.” 

“Yeah. I have to.” said Denworth. “I’ve been going around trying to 
get my hands on all the unsold copies of the book so I could destroy them. I 
even asked friends for their copies back, no matter how nutty it made me 
look. Some of them wouldn’t give them to me, just promised not to 
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believe the book. I told them I knew they wouldn’t anyway, but didn’t 
want the book around. I didn’t want the blasted thing doing any more 
harm. I felt like the repentant scientist destroying his invention, in the old 
stories. 

“I went to all the bookstores and tried to pick up the remainders, but 
there weren’t many. Some of them were all sold out. 

“And you know what’s happened, dammit? Vanity Press went ahead 
and published another edition. I told them not to, but it was too late. Seems 
it’s automatic—they did it as soon as the first edition was nearly sold out. 
Oh, it’s hopeless. 

“I’ve been thinking of publishing another book explaining the first one. 
An Answer to the Venus Phone or something. But it’s a dismal prospect, 
the thought of one book chasing another down the corridors of time, never 
quite catching up. As in politics, the denial never catches up with the 
accusation.’’ 

Bronker said, “What are all those letters you’re throwing in the waste¬ 
basket—aren’t any or them any good?’’ 

“No. Yes—here’s one. It’s the only sensible one I’ve received, from a 
science writer, ‘O’Limpus.’ You’d hardly call it good, though. I’m 
accused of fostering pseudoscience. He says I’ve succeeded only adding 
another myth to the unanswerable. And he’s so right. It’s ironic. I’m 
castigated fordoing the very thing I tried to stop.” 

“What are some of the others?” asked Bronker in curiosity, picking a 
few out of the wastebasket. 

“Go ahead, read them. Throw them back in the wastebasket when 
you’re through. Don’t read too many of them—they’ll come out in your 
bad dreams, or your science-fiction stories. ’ ’ 

“ ‘You have no right to deny the truth of this classic,’ ” muttered 
Bronker, reading. “You’re only the messenger, you have no right to 
question the message.’ Wastebasket.” He picked out another. “ T’m 
sure you put all those mistakes in the book to protect it. Camouflage 
against serious investigation—’ Hmm. They’re all like this?” 

Denworth nodded. “They refuse to be disillusioned. I’ve created a 
Frankenstein’s monster that I can’t control.” He put his foot in the 
wastebasket, packing it down to make room for more, and spent a little 
more time getting his foot out again. 

After a few moments of silence, Bronker said, “I just happened to 
remember a case something like this. It was a man who was asked to write 
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an article for a cheap encyclopedia. In a mischievous moment he put some 
phony fact in that didn't belong there. I wish I could remember what it 
was—it would have made this story more interesting. Anyway, nobody 
noticed, and years later this guy picked up a different encyclopedia, and 
his fake information was in it too—it had been copied out of the first one. 
The moral is: Don't start anything." 

“Now he tells me," said Denworth bitterly. 

“Aw. cheer up." said Bronker. “Here's a new twist on an old saying: 
Tf you can't convince 'em, amuse 'em.' Capitalize on your ability as a 
myth-maker. Become a science-fiction writer/’ 

“Oh no, not that," snickered Denworth. “Nothing so low." 

“Cheer up anyway," said Bronker. “Let's have a drink." 

They stopped for refreshment. 

Bronker offered a toast. “To fact," he said. 

“To fiction," said Denworth. 

The phone rang. 

Denworth dropped his glass and swore nervously. 

Bronker put his glass down. “Is that one of your crank friends calling 
you up?" 

“No, it can't be," said Denworth. “I had the phone numberchanged— 
it's unlisted now." He picked up the phone, answered it. 

He didn't speak for several minutes, getting whiter and whiter. Bronker 
fidgeted, wondering who he could be talking to. Who would be calling an 
unlisted phone? Finally Denworth took the phone from his ear, without 
having said a word. He looked at Bronker with a wooden expression, 
holding the phone limply. 

“Sacaj?" whispered Bronker. 

Denworth stared at him. “No, you idiot. It's Hollywood. They got my 
number from my lawyer. They’re making a movie of the book and want 
me to come and be technical adviser." 
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Burt turned the radio on too loud and didn’t turn it down because they were 
on the verge of another argument and he didn’t want it to happen. He was 
desperate for it not to happen. 

Vicky said something. 

“What?” he shouted. 

“Turn it down! Do you want to break my eardrums?” 

He bit down hard on what might have come through his mouth and 
turned it down. 

Vicky was fanning herself with her scarf even though the T-Bird was 
air-conditioned. “Where are we, anyway?” 

“Nebraska.” 

She gave him a cold, neutral look. “Yes, Burt. I know we’re in 
Nebraska, Burt. But where the hell are we?” 

“You’ve got the road atlas. Look it up. Or can’t you read?” 

“Such wit. This is why we got off the turnpike. So we could look at 
three hundred miles of com. And enjoy the wit and wisdom of Burt 
Robeson.” 

He was gripping the steering wheel so hard his knuckles were white. He 
decided he was holding it that tightly because if he loosened up, why, one 
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of those hands might just fly off and hit the ex-Prom Queen beside him 
right in the chops. We’re saving our marriage, he told himself. Yes. 
We’re doing it the same way us grunts went about saving villages in the 
war. 

“Vicky,” he said carefully. “I have driven fifteen hundred miles on 
turnpikes since we left Boston. I did all that driving myself because you 
refused to drive. Then—” 

“I did not refuse!” Vicky said hotly. “Just because I get migraines 
when I drive for a long time—” 

“Then when I asked you if you’d navigate for me on some of the 
secondary roads, you said sure, Burt. Those were your exact words. Sure, 
Burt. Then—” 

“Sometimes I wonder how I ever wound up married to you.” 

“By saying two little words.” 

She stared at him for a moment, white-lipped, and then picked up the 
road atlas. She turned the pages savagely. 

It had been a mistake leaving the turnpike, Burt thought morosely. It 
was a shame, too, because up until then they had been doing pretty well, 
treating each other almost like human beings. It had sometimes seemed 
that this trip to the coast, ostensibly to see Vicky’s brother and his wife but 
actually a last-ditch attempt to patch up their own marriage, was going to 
work. 

But since they left the pike, it had been bad again. How bad? Well, 
terrible, actually. 

“We left the turnpike at Hamburg, right?” 

“Right.” 

“There’s nothing more until Gatlin,” she said. “Twenty miles. Wide 
place in the road. Do you suppose we could stop there and get something 
to eat? Or does your almighty schedule say we have to go until two o’clock 
like we did yesterday?” 

He took his eyes off the road to look at her. “I’ve about had it, Vicky. 
As far as I’m concerned, we can turn around right here and go home and 
see that lawyer you wanted to talk to. Because this isn’t working at—” 

She had faced forward again, her expression stonily set. It suddenly 
turned to surprise and fear. ‘ ‘Burt look out you re going to —” 

He turned his attention back to the road just in time to see something 
vanish under the T-Bird’s bumper. A moment later, while he was only 
beginning to switch from gas to brake, he felt something thump sicken- 
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ingly under the front and then the back wheels. They were thrown forward 
as the car braked along the centerline, decelerating from fifty to zero along 
black skidmarks. 

“A dog,” he said. ”Tell me it was a dog, Vicky.” 

Her face was a pallid, cottage-cheese color. “A boy. A little boy. He 
just ran out of the com and . . . congratulations, tiger.” 

She fumbled the car door open, leaned out, threw up. 

Burt sat straight behind the T-Bird’s wheel, hands still gripping it 
loosely. He was aware of nothing for a long time but the rich, dark smell of 
fertilizer. 

Then he saw that Vicky was gone and when he looked in the outside 
mirror he saw her stumbling clumsily back toward a heaped bundle that 
looked like a pile of rags. She was ordinarily a graceful woman but now 
her grace was gone, robbed. 

If s manslaughter. Thafs what they call it. I took my eyes off the road. 

He turned the ignition off and got out. The wind rustled softly through 
the growing man-high com, making a weird sound like respiration. Vicky 
was standing over the bundle of rags now, and he could hear her sobbing. 

He was halfway between the car and where she stood and something 
caught his eye on the left, a gaudy splash of red amid all the green, as 
bright as bam paint. 

He stopped, looking directly into the com. He found himself thinking 
(anything to untrack from those rags that were not rags) that it must have 
been a fantastically growing season for com. It grew close together, 
almost ready to bear. You could plunge into those neat, shaded rows and 
spend a day trying to find your way out again. But the neatness was broken 
here. Several tall cornstalks had been broken and leaned askew. And what 
was that farther back in the shadows? 

”Burt!” Vicky screamed at him. “Don’tyou want to come see? So you 
can tell all your poker buddies what you bagged in Nebraska? Don’t 
you—” But the rest was lost in fresh sobs. Her shadow was puddled 
starkly around her feet. It was almost noon. 

Shade closed over him as he entered the com. The red bam paint was 
blood. There was a low, somnolent buzz as flies lit, tasted, and buzzed off 
again . . . maybe to tell others. There was more blood on the leaves farther 
in. Surely it couldn’t have splattered this far? And then he was standing 
over the object he had seen from the road. He picked it up. 

The neatness of the rows was disturbed here. Several stalks were canted 
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drunkenly, two of them had been broken clean off. The earth had been 
gouged. There was blood. The com rustled. With a little shiver, he walked 
back to the road. 

Vicky was having hysterics, screaming unintelligible words at him, 
crying, laughing. Who would have thought it could end in such a melo¬ 
dramatic way? He looked at her and saw he wasn’t having an identity 
crisis or a difficult life transition or any of those trendy things. He hated 
her. He gave her a hard slap across the face. 

She stopped short and put a hand against the reddening impression of 
his fingers. “You'll go to jail, Burt,” she said solemnly. 

4 4 1 don’t think so, ’ ’ he said, and put the suitcase he had found in the com 
at her feet. 

“What—?” 

“I don’t know. I guess it belonged to him.” He pointed to the sprawled, 
face-down body that lay in the road. No more than thirteen, from the look 
of him. 

The suitcase was old. The brown leather was battered and scuffed. Two 
hanks of clothesline had been wrapped around it and tied in large, 
clownish grannies. Vicky bent to undo one of them, saw the blood greased 
into the knot, and withdrew. 

Burt knelt and turned the body over gently. 

“I don’t want to look,” Vicky said, staring down helplessly anyway. 
And when the staring, sightless face flopped up to regard them, she 
screamed again. The boy’s face was dirty, his expression a grimace of 
terror. His throat had been cut. 

Burt got up and put his arms around Vicky as she began to sway. 
“Don’t faint,” he said very quietly. “Do you hear me, Vicky? Don’t 
faint.” 

He repeated it over and over and at last she began to recover and held 
him tight. They might have been dancing, there on the noon-struck road 
with the boy’s corpse at their feet. 

“Vicky?” 

“What?” Muffled against his shirt. 

4 4 Go back to the car and put the keys in your pocket. Get the blanket out 
of the back seat, and my rifle. Bring them here.” 

“The rifle? 4 ’ 

44 Someone cut his throat. Maybe whoever is watching us.” 

Her head jerked up and her wide eyes considered the com. It marched 
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away as far as the eye could see, undulating up and down small dips and 
rises of land. 

“I imagine he’s gone. But why take chances? Go on. Do it.” 

She walked stiltedly back to the car, her shadow following, a dark 
mascot who stuck close at this hour of the day. When she leaned into the 
back seat, Burt squatted beside the boy. White male, no distinguishing 
marks. Run over, yes, but the T-Bird hadn’t cut the kid’s throat. It had 
been cut raggedly and inefficiently—no army sergeant had shown the 
killer the finer points of hand-to-hand assassination—but the final effect 
had been deadly. He had either run or been pushed through the last thirty 
feet of com, dead or mortally wounded. And Burt Robeson had run him 
down. If the boy had still been alive when the car hit him, his life had been 
cut short by thirty seconds at most. 

Vicky tapped him on the shoulder and he jumped. 

She was standing with the brown army blanket over her left arm, the . 
cased pump shotgun in her right hand, her face averted. He took the 
blanket and spread it on the road. He rolled the body onto it. Vicky uttered 
a desperate little moan. 

“You okay?” He looked up at her. “Vicky?” 

“Okay,” she said in a strangled voice. 

He flipped the sides of the blanket over the body and scooped it up, 
hating the thick, dead weight of it. It tried to make a U in his arms and 
slither through his grasp. He clutched it tighter and they walked back to the 
T-Bird. 

“Open the trunk,” he grunted. 

The trunk was full of travel stuff, suitcases and souvenirs. Vicky shifted 
most of it into the back seat and Burt slipped the body into the made space 
and slammed the trunklid down. A sigh of relief escaped him. 

Vicky was standing by the driver’s side door, still holding the cased 
rifle. 

4 ‘Just put it in the back and get in. ” 

He looked at his watch and saw only fifteen minutes had passed. It 
seemed like hours. 

“What about the suitcase?” she asked. 

He trotted back down the road to where it stood on the white line, like 
the focal point in an Impressionist painting. He picked it up by its tattered 
handle and paused for a moment. He had a strong sensation of being 
watched. It was a feeling he had read about in books, mostly cheap fiction. 
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and he had always doubted its reality. Now he didn’t. It was as if there 
were people in the com, maybe a lot of them, coldly estimating whether 
the woman could get the gun out of the case and use it before they could 
grab him, drag him into the shady rows, cut his throat— 

Heart beating thickly, he ran back to the car, pulled the keys out of the 
trunk lock, and got in. 

Vicky was crying again. Burt got them moving, and before a minute 
had passed, he could no longer pick out the spot where it had happened in 
the rearview mirror. 

“What did you say the next town was?” he asked. 

“Oh.” She bent over the road atlas again. “Gatlin. We should be there 
in ten minutes.” 

“Does it look big enough to have a police station?” 

“No. It’s just a dot.” 

“Maybe there’s a constable.” 

They drove in silence for a while. They passed a silo on the left. 
Nothing else but com. Nothing passed them going the other way, not even 
a farm truck. 

“Have we passed anything since we got off the turnpike, Vicky?” 

She thought about it. “A car and a tractor. At that intersection.” 

“No, since we got on this road. Route 17.” 

“No. I don't think we have.” Earlier this might have been the preface 
to some cutting remark. Now she only stared out of her half of the 
windshield at the unrolling road and the endless dotted line. 

“Vicky? Could you open the suitcase?” 

“Do you think it might matter?” 

“Don’t know. It might.” 

While she picked at the knots (her face was set in a peculiar way— 
expressionless but tight-mouthed—that Burt remembered his mother 
wearing when she pulled the innards out of the Sunday chicken), Burt 
turned on the radio again. 

The pop station they had been listening to was almost obliterated in 
static and Burt switched, running the red marker slowly down the dial. 
Farm reports. Buck Owens. Tammy Wynette. All distant, nearly distorted 
into babble. Then, near the end of the dial, one single word blared out of 
the speaker, so loud and clear that the lips which uttered it might have been 
directly beneath the grill of the dashboard speaker. 

“ ATONEMENT!” this voice bellowed. 

Burt made a surprised grunting sound. Vicky jumped. 
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4 ONL Y BY THE BLOOD OF THE LAMB ARE WE SA VED!’ ’ the voice 
roared, and Burt hurriedly turned the sound down. This station was close, 
all right. So close that. . . yes, there it was. Poking out of the com at the 
horizon, a spidery red tripod against the blue. The radio tower. 

“Atonement is the word, brothers V sisters,” the voice told them, 
dropping to a more conversational pitch. In the background, offmike, 
voices murmured amen. “There’s some that thinks it’s okay to get out in 
the world, as if you could work and walk in the world without being 
smirched by the world. Now is that what the word of God teaches us?” 

Offmike but still loud: “No!” 

‘ ‘HOLY JESUS!’ ’ the evangelist shouted, and now the words came in a 
powerful, pumping cadence, almost as compelling as a driving rock-and- 
roll beat: “When they gonna know that way is death? When they gonna 
know that the wages of the world are paid on the other side? Huh? Huh? 
The Lord has said there’s many mansions in His house. But there’s no 
room for the fornicator. No room for the coveter. No room for the defiler 
of the com. No room for the hommasexshul. No room—” 

Vicky snapped it off. “That drivel makes me sick.” 

“What did he say?” Burt asked her. “What did he say about com?” 

“I didn’t hear it.” She was picking at the second clothesline knot. 

“He said something about com. I know he did.” 

“1 got it!” Vicky said, and the suitcase fell open in her lap. They were 
passing a sign that said: gatlin 5 mi. drive carefully protect our 
children. The sign had been put up by the Elks. There were .22 bullet 
holes in it. 

“Socks,” Vicky said. “Two pairs of pants ... a shirt... a belt... a 
string tie with a—” She held it up, showing him the peeling gilt neck 
clasp. “Who’s that?” 

Burt glanced at it. “Hopalong Cassidy, I think.” 

“Oh.” She put it back. She was crying again. 

After a moment, Burt said; “Did anything strike you funny about that 
radio sermon?” 

“No. I heard enough of that stuff as a kid to last me forever. I told you 
about it.” 

“Didn’t you think he sounded kind of young? That preacher?” 

She uttered a mirthless laugh. “A teen-ager, maybe, so what? That’s 
what’s so monstrous about that whole trip. They like to get hold of them 
when their minds are still rubber. They know how to put all the emotional 
checks and balances in. You should have been at some of the tent meetings 
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my mother and father dragged me to . . . some of the ones I was ‘saved’ at. 

“Let’s see. There was Baby Hortense, the Singing Marvel. She was 
eight. She’d come on and sing ‘Leaning on the Everlasting Anns’ while 
her daddy passed the plate, telling everybody to ‘dig deep, now, let’s not 
let this little child of God down.’ Then there was Norman Staunton. He 
used to preach hellfire and brimstone in this Little Lord Fauntleroy suit 
with short pants. He was only seven.” 

She nodded at his look of unbelief. 

“They weren’t the only two, either. There were plenty of them on the 
circuit. They were good draws ” She spat the word. “Ruby Stampnell. 
She was a ten-year-old faith healer. The Grace Sisters. They used to come 
out with little tin-foil haloes over their heads and— oh!'' 

“What is it?” He jerked around to look at her, and what she was 
holding in her hands. Vicky was staring at it raptly. Her slowly seining 
hands had snagged it on the bottom of the suitcase and had brought it up as 
she talked. Burt pulled over to take a better look. She gave it to him 
wordlessly. 

It was a crucifix that had been made from twists of com husk, once 
green, now dry. Attached to this by woven comsilk was a dwarf corncob. 
Most of the kernels had been carefully removed, probably dug out one at a 
time with a pocketknife. Those kernels remaining formed a crude cruci¬ 
form figure in yellowish bas-relief. Corn-kernel eyes, each slit longways 
to suggest pupils. Outstretched kernel arms, the legs together, terminating 
in a rough indication of bare feet. Above, four letters also raised from the 
bone-white cob: I N R I. 

“That’s a fantastic piece of workmanship,” he said. 

“It’s hideous,” she said in a flat, strained voice. “Throw it out.” 

“Vicky, the police might want to see it.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I don’t know why. Maybe—” 

“Throw it out. Will you please do that for me? I don’t want it in the 
car.” 

“I’ll put it in back. And as soon as we see the cops, we’ll get rid of it one 
way or the other. I promise. Okay?” 

“Oh, do whatever you want with it!” she shouted at him. “You will 
anyway!” 

Troubled, he threw the thing in back, where it landed on a pile of 
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clothes. Its corn-kernel eyes stared raptly at the T-Bird’s dome light. He 
pulled out again, gravel splurting from beneath the tires. 

“We’ll give the body and everything that was in the suitcase to the 
cops,” he promised. “Then we’ll be shut of it.” 

Vicky didn’t answer. She was looking at her hands. 

A mile farther on, the endless cornfields drew away from the road, 
showing farmhouses and outbuildings. In one yard they saw dirty chick¬ 
ens pecking listlessly at the soil. There were faded cola and chewing- 
tobacco ads on the roofs of bams. They passed a tall billboard that said: 
only jesus saves. They passed a cafe with a Conoco gas island, but Burt 
decided to go on into the center of town, if there was one. If not, they could 
come back to the cafe. It only occurred to him after they had passed it that 
the parking lot had been empty except for a dirty old pickup that had 
looked like it was sitting on two flat tires. 

Vicky suddenly began to laugh, a high, giggling sound that struck Burt 
as being dangerously close to hysteria. 

“What’s so funny?” 

“The signs,” she said, gasping and hiccuping. “Haven’t you been 
reading them? When they called this the Bible Belt, they sure weren’t 
kidding. Oh, Lordy, there’s another bunch.” Another burst of hysterical 
laughter escaped her, and she clapped both hands over her mouth. 

Each sign had only one word. They were leaning on whitewashed sticks 
that had been implanted in the sandy shoulder, long ago by the looks; the 
whitewash was flaked and faded. They were coming up at eighty-foot 
intervals and Burt read: 

A . . . CLOUD . . . BY . . . DAY . . . A . . . PILLAR . . . OF . . . FIRE . . . BY . . . 
NIGHT 

“They only forgot one thing,” Vicky said, still giggling helplessly. 

“What?” Burt asked, frowning. 

“Burma Shave.” She held a knuckled fist against her open mouth to 
keep in the laughter, but her semi-hysterical giggles flowed around it like 
effervescent ginger-ale bubbles. 

“Vicky, are you all right?” 

“I will be. Just as soon as we’re a thousand miles away from here, 
in sunny sinful California with the Rockies between us and 
Nebraska.” 

Another group of signs came up and they read them silently. 

TAKE . . . THIS . . . AND . . . EAT . . . SAITH . . . THE . . . LORD . . . GOD . . . 
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Now why, Burt thought, should I immediately associate that indefinite 
pronoun with com? Isn’t that what they say when they give you commu¬ 
nion? It had been so long since he had been to church that he really 
couldn't remember. He wouldn't be surprised if they used combread for 
holy wafer around these parts. He opened his mouth to tell Vicky that, and 
then thought better of it. 

They breasted a gentle rise and there was Gatlin below them, all three 
blocks of it, looking like a set from a movie about the Depression. 

“There'll be a constable,” Burt said, and wondered why the sight of 
that hick one-timetable town dozing in the sun should have brought a lump 
of dread into his throat. 

They passed a speed sign proclaiming that no more than thirty was now 
in order, and another sign, rust-flecked, which said: you are now 
ENTERING GATLIN, NICEST LITTLE TOWN IN NEBRASKA—OR ANYWHERE 

else! pop. 5431. 

Dusty elms stood on both sides of the road, most of them diseased. They 
passed the Gatlin Lumberyard and a 76 gas station, where the price signs 
swung slowly in a hot noon breeze: reg 35.9 hi-test 38.9, and another 
which said: hi truckers diesel fuel around back. 

They crossed Elm Street, then Birch Street, and came up on the town 
square. The houses lining the streets were plain wood with screened 
porches. Angular and functional. The lawns were yellow and dispirited. 
Up ahead a mongrel dog walked slowly out into the middle of Maple 
Street, stood looking at them for a moment, then lay down in the road with 
its nose on its paws. 

“Stop,” Vicky said. “Stop right here.” 

Burt pulled obediently to the curb. 

“Turn around. Let’s take the body to Grand Island. That's not too far, 
is it? Let’s do that.” 

“Vicky, what’s wrong?” 

“What do you mean, what’s wrong?” she asked, her voice rising 
thinly. “This town is empty, Burt. There’s nobody here but us. Can’t you 
feel that?” 

He had felt something, and still felt it. But— 

“It just seems that way,” he said. “But it sure is a one-hydrant town. 
Probably all up in the square, having a bake sale or a bingo game.” 

“There's no one here." She said the words with a queer, strained 
emphasis. “Didn’t you see that 76 station back there?” 
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"Sure, by the lumberyard, so what?” His mind was elsewhere, listen¬ 
ing to the dull buzz of a cicada burrowing into one of the nearby elms. He 
could smell com, dusty roses, and fertilizer—of course. For the first time 
they were off the turnpike and in a town. A town in a state he had never 
been in before (although he had flown over it from time to time in United 
Airlines 747s) and somehow it felt all wrong but all right. Somewhere up 
ahead there would be a drugstore with a soda fountain, a movie house 
named the Bijou, a school named after JFK. 

“Burt, the prices said thirty-five-nine for regular and thirty-eight-nine 
for high octane. Now how long has it been since anyone in this country 
paid those prices?” 

“At least four years,” he admitted. “But, Vicky—” 

“We’re right in town, Burt, and there’s not a car! Notone car!” 

“Grand Island is seventy miles away. It would look funny if we took 
him there.’’ 

“I don’t care.” 

“Look, let’s just drive up to the courthouse and—” 

“No!” 

There, damn it, there. Why our marriage is falling apart, in a nutshell. 
No I won’t. No sir. And furthermore, I’ll hold my breath till I turn blue if 
you don’t let me have my way. 

“Vicky,” he said. 

“I want to get out of here, Burt.” 

“Vicky, listen to me.” 

“Turn around. Let’s go.” 

“Vicky, will you stop a minute?” 

“I’ll stop when we’re driving the other way. Now let’s go.” 

“We have a dead child in the trunk of our car!” he roared at her, and 
took a distinct pleasure at the way she flinched, the way her face crum¬ 
bled. In a slightly lower voice he went on: “His throat was cut and he was 
shoved out into the road and I ran him over. Now I’m going to drive up to 
the courthouse or whatever they have here, and I’m going to report it. If 
you want to start walking back toward the pike, go to it. I’ll pick you up. 
But don’t you tell me to turn around and drive seventy miles to Grand 
Island like we had nothing in the trunk but a bag of garbage. He happens to 
be some mother’s son, and I’m going to report it before whoever killed 
him gets over the hills and far away.” 

“You bastard,” she said, crying. "What am I doing with you?” 
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“I don’t know,” he said. ”1 don’t know anymore. But the situation can 
be remedied, Vicky.” 

He pulled away from the curb. The dog lifted its head at the brief squeal 
of the tires and then lowered it to its paws again. 

They drove the remaining block to the square. At the comer of Main 
and Pleasant, Main Street split in two. There actually was a town square, a 
grassy park with a bandstand in the middle. On the other end, where Main 
Street became one again, there were two official-looking buildings. Burt 
could make out the lettering on one: gatlin municipal center. 

“That’s it,” he said. Vicky said nothing. 

Halfway up the square. Burt pulled over again. They were beside a 
lunch room, the Gatlin Bar and Grill. 

“Where are you going?” Vicky asked with alarm as he opened his 
door. 

“To find out where everyone is. Sign in the window there says 
‘open.’ ” 

“You're not going to leave me here alone.” 

“So come. Who’s stopping you?” 

She unlocked her door and stepped out as he crossed in front of the car. 
He saw how pale her face was and felt an instant of pity. Hopeless pity. 

“Do you hear it?” she asked as he joined her. 

“Hear what?” 

“The nothing. No cars. No people. No tractors. Nothing.” 

And then, from a block over, they heard the high and joyous laughter of 
children. 

“I hear kids,” he said. “Don’t you?” 

She looked at him, troubled. 

He opened the lunchroom door and stepped into dry, antiseptic heat. 
The floor was dusty. The sheen on the chrome was dull. The wooden 
blades of the ceiling fans stood still. Empty tables. Empty counter stools. 
But the mirror behind the counter had been shattered and there was 
something else... in a moment he had it. All the beer taps had been 
broken off. They lay along the counter like bizarre party favors. 

Vicky’s voice was gay and near to breaking. “Sure. Ask anybody. 
Pardon me, sir, but could you tell me—” 

“Oh, shut up.” But his voice was dull and without force. They were 
standing in a bar of dusty sunlight that fell through the lunchroom’s big 
plate-glass window and again he had that feeling of being watched and he 
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thought of the boy they had in their trunk and of the high laughter of 
children. A phrase came to him for no reason, a legal-sounding phrase, 
and it began to repeat mystically in his mind: Sight unseen. Sight unseen. 
Sight unseen. 

His eyes traveled over the age-yellowed cards thumbtacked up behind 
the counter: cheeseburg 350 world’s best joe 100 strawberry 

RHUBARB PIE 250 TODAY’S SPECIAL HAM & RED EYE GRAVY W/MASHED 
POT 800. 

How long since he had seen lunchroom prices like that? 

Vicky had the answer. “Look at this,” she said shrilly. She was 
pointing at the calendar on the wall. “They’ve been at that bean supper for 
twelve years, I guess.” She uttered a grinding laugh. 

He walked over. The picture showed two boys swimming in a pond 
while a cute little dog carried off their clothes. Below the picture was the 
legend: compliments of gatlin lumber & hardware You Breakum , 
We Fixum. The month on view was August 1964. 

“I don’t understand,” he faltered, “but I’m sure—” 

“You’re sure!” she cried hysterically. “Sure, you’re sure! That’s part 
of your trouble, Burt, you’ve spent your whole life being sure /” 

He turned back to the door and she came after him. 

“Where are you going?” 

‘ To the Municipal Center. ’ ’ 

“Burt, why do you have to be so stubborn? You know something’s 
wrong here. Can’t you just admit it?” 

“I’m not being stubborn. I just want to get shut of what’s in that trunk. ’ ’ 

They stepped out onto the sidewalk, and Burt was struck afresh with the 
town’s silence, and with the smell of fertilizer. Somehow you never 
thought of that smell when you buttered an ear and salted it and bit in. 
Compliments of sun, rain, all sorts of manmade phosphates, and a good 
healthy dose of cow shit. But somehow this smell was different from the 
one he had grown up with in rural upstate New York. You could say 
whatever you wanted to about organic fertilizer, but there was something 
almost fragrant about it when the spreader was laying it down in the fields. 
Not one of your great perfumes, God no, but when the late-aftemoon 
spring breeze would pick up and waft it over the freshly turned fields, it 
was a smell with good associations. It meant winter was over for good. It 
meant that school doors were going to bang closed in six weeks or so and 
spill everyone out into summer. It was a smell tied irrevocably in his mind 
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with other aromas that were perfume: timothy grass, clover, fresh earth, 
hollyhocks, dogwood. 

But they must do something different out here, he thought. The smell 
was close but not the same. There was a sickish-sweet undertone. Almost 
a death smell. As a medical orderly in Vietnam, he had become well 
versed in that smell. 

Vicky was sitting quietly in the car, holding the com crucifix in her lap 
and staring at it in a rapt way Burt didn’t like. 

“Put that thing down,” he said. 

“No,” she said without looking up. “You play your games and I’ll 
play mine.” 

He put the car in gear and drove up to the comer. A dead stoplight hung 
overhead, swinging in a faint breeze. To the left was a neat white church. 
The grass was cut. Neatly kept flowers grew beside the flagged path up to 
the door. Burt pulled over. 

“What are you doing?’’ 

“I’m going to go in and take a look,’’ Burt said. “It’s the only place in 
town that looks as if there isn’t ten years’ dust on it. And look at the 
sermon board.’’ 

She looked. Neatly pegged white letters under glass read: the power 
and grace of he who walks behind the rows. The date was July 24, 
1976—the Sunday before. 

“He Who Walks Behind the Rows,’’ Burt said, turning off the ignition. 
“One of nine thousand names of God only used in Nebraska, I guess. 
Coming?’’ 

She didn’t smile. “I’m not going in with you.’’ 

“Fine. Whatever you want.’’ 

“I haven’t been in a chruch since I left home and I don’t want to be in 
this church and I don’t want to be in this town, Burt. I’m scared out of my 
mind, can’t we just go?" 

“I’ll only be a minute.’’ 

“I’ve got my keys, Burt. If you’re not back in five minutes. I’ll just 
drive away and leave you here.” 

“Now just wait a minute, lady.” 

“That’s what I’m going to do. Unless you want to assault me like a 
common mugger and take my keys. I suppose you could do that.” 

“But you don’t think I will.” 

“No.” 
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Her purse was on the seat between them, he snatched it up. She 
screamed and grabbed for the shoulder strap. He pulled it out of her reach. 
Not bothering to dig, he simply turned the bag upside down and let 
everything fall out. Her keyring glittered amid tissues, cosmetics, change, 
old shopping lists. She lunged for it but he beat her again and put the keys 
in his own pocket. 

“You didn’t have to do that,” she said, crying. “Give them to me.” 

“No,” he said, and gave her a hard, meaningless grin. “No way.” 

“ Please, Burt! Vm scared!” She held her hand out, pleading now. 

“You’d wait two minutes and decide that was long enough.” 

“I wouldn’t—” 

“And then you’d drive off laughing and saying to yourself, That’ll 
teach Burt to cross me when I want something.’ Hasn’t that pretty much 
been your motto during our married life? That’ll teach Burt to cross me?’ ’ 

He got out of the car. 

“Please, Burt!” she screamed, sliding across the seat. “Listen. . . I 
know . . . we’ll drive out of town and call from a phone booth, okay? I’ve 
got all kinds of change. I just... we can . . . don t leave me alone, Burt, 
don’t leave me out here alone!’ ’ 

He slammed the door on her cry and then leaned against the side of the 
T-Bird for a moment, thumbs against his closed eyes. She was pounding 
on the driver’s side window and calling his name. She was going to make a 
wonderful impression when he finally found someone in authority to take 
charge of the kid’s body. Oh yes. 

He turned and walked up the flagstone path to the church doors. Two or 
three minutes, just a look-around, and he would be back out. Probably the 
door wasn’t even unlocked. 

But it pushed in easily on silent, well-oiled hinges (reverently oiled, he 
thought, and that seemed funny for no really good reason) and he stepped 
into a vestibule so cool it was almost chilly. It took his eyes a moment to 
adjust to the dimness. 

The first thing he noticed was a pile of wooden letters in the far comer, 
dusty and jumbled indifferently together. He went to them, curious. They 
looked as old and forgotten as the calendar in the bar and grill, unlike the 
rest of the vestibule, which was dustfree and tidy. The letters were about 
two feet high, obviously part of a set. He spread them out on the 
carpet—there were eighteen of them—and shifted them around like 
anagrams. HURT BITE CRAG CHAP CS. Nope, crap target chibs 
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huc. That wasn’t much good either. Except for the ch in chibs. He 
quickly assembled the word church and was left looking at rap taget 
CIBS. Foolish. He was squatting here playing idiot games with a bunch of 
letters while Vicky was going nuts out in the car. He started to get up, and 
then saw it. He formed baptist, leaving rag ec —and by changing two 
letters he had grace, grace baptist church. The letters must have been 
out front. They had taken them down and had thrown them indifferently in 
the comer, and the church had been painted since then so that you couldn’t 
even see where the letters had been. 

Why? 

It wasn't the Grace Baptist Church anymore, that was why. So what 
kind of church was it? For some reason that question caused a trickle of 
fear and he stood up quickly, dusting his fingers. So they had taken down a 
bunch of letters, so what? Maybe they had changed the place into Flip 
Wilson’s Church of What’s Happening Now. 

But what had happened then? 

He shook it off impatiently and went through the inner doors. Now he 
was standing at the back of the church itself, and as he looked toward the 
nave, he felt fear close around his heart and squeeze tightly. His breath 
drew in, loud in the pregnant silence of this place. 

The space behind the pulpit was dominated by a gigantic portrait of 
Christ, and Burt thought: If nothing else in this town gave Vicky the 
screaming meemies, this would. 

The Christ was grinning, vulpine. His eyes were wide and staring, 
reminding Burt uneasily of Lon Chaney in The Phantom of the Opera. In 
each of the wide black pupils someone (a sinner, presumably) was 
drowning in a lake of fire. But the oddest thing was that this Christ had 
green hair. . . hair which on closer examination revealed itself to be a 
twining mass of early-summer com. The picture was crudely done but 
effective. It looked like a comic-strip mural done by a gifted child—an 
Old Testament Christ, or a pagan Christ that might slaughter his sheep for 
sacrifice instead of leading them. 

At the foot of the left-hand rank of pews was a pipe organ, and Burt 
could not at first tell what was wrong with it. He walked down the 
left-hand aisle and saw with slowly dawning horror that the keys had been 
ripped up, the stops had been pulled out. . . and the pipes themselves filled 
with dry comhusks. Over the organ was a carefully lettered plaque which 
read: make no music except with human tongue saith the lord god. 
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Vicky was right. Something was terribly wrong here. He debated going 
back to Vicky without exploring any further, just getting into the car and 
leaving town as quickly as possible, never mind the Municipal Building. 
But it grated on him. Tell the truth, he thought. You want to give her Ban 
5000 a workout before going back and admitting she was right to start 
with. 

He would go back out in a minute or so. 

He walked toward the pulpit, thinking: People must go through Gatlin 
all the time. There must be people in the neighboring towns who have 
friends and relatives here. The Nebraska SP must cruise through from 
time to time. And what about the power company? The stoplight had been 
dead. Surely they’d know if the power had been off for twelve long years. 
Conclusion: What seemed to have happened in Gatlin was impossible. 

Still, he had the creeps. 

He climbed the four carpeted steps to the pulpit and looked out over the 
deserted pews, glimmering in the half-shadows. He seemed to feel the 
weight of those eldritch and decidedly unchristian eyes boring into his 
back. 

There was a large Bible on the lectern, opened to the thirty-eighth 
chapter of Job. Burt glanced down at it and read: “Then the Lord 
answered Job out of the whirlwind, and said, “Who is this that darkeneth 
counsel by words without knowledge?. . . Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth? Declare, if thou hast understanding.’’ The 
Lord. He Who Walks Behind the Rows. Declare if thou hast understand¬ 
ing. And please pass the com. 

He fluttered the pages of the Bible, and they made a dry whispering 
sound in the quiet—the sound that ghosts might make if there really were 
such things. And in a place like this you could almost believe it. Sections 
of the Bible had been chopped out. Mostly from the New Testament, he 
saw. Someone had decided to take on the job of amending Good King 
James with a pair of scissors. 

But the Old Testament was intact. 

He was about to leave the pulpit when he saw another book on a lower 
shelf and took it out, thinking it might be a church record of weddings and 
confirmations and burials. 

He grimaced at the words stamped on the cover, done inexpertly in gold 
leaf: thus let the iniquitous be cut down so that the ground may 

BE FERTILE AGAIN SAITH THE LORD GOD OF HOSTS. 
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There seemed to be one train of thought around here, and Burt didn’t 
care much for the track it seemed to ride on. 

He opened the book to the first wide, lined sheet. A child had done the 
lettering, he saw immediately. In places an ink eraser had been carefully 
used, and while there were no misspellings, the letters were large and 
childishly made, drawn rather than written. The first column read: 


Amos Deigan (Richard), b. Sept. 4, 1945 
Isaac Renfrew (William), b. Sept. 19, 1945 
Zepeniah Kirk (George), b. Oct. 14, 1945 
Mary Wells (Roberta), b. Nov. 12, 1945 
Yemen Hollis (Edward), b. Jan 5, 1946 


Sept. 4, 1964 
Sept. 19, 1964 
Oct. 14, 1964 
Nov. 12, 1964 
Jan. 5, 1965 


Frowning, Burt continued to turn through the pages. Three-quarters of 
the way through, the double columns ended abruptly: 

Rachel Stigman (Donna), b. June 21, 1957 June 21, 1976 

Moses Richardson (Henry), b. July 29, 1957 

Malachi Boardman (Craig), b. August 15, 1957 

The last entry in the book was for Ruth Clawson (Sandra), b. April 30, 
1961. Burt looked at the shelf where he had found this book and came up 
with two more. The first had the same iniquitous be cut down logo, and 
it continued the same record, the single column tracing birth dates and 
names. In early September of 1964 he found Job Gilman (Clayton), b. 
September 6, and the next entry was Eve Tobin, b. June 16, 1965. No 
second name in parentheses. 

The third book was blank. 

Standing behind the pulpit, Burt thought about it. 

Something had happened in 1964. Something to do with religion, and 
corn . . . and children. 

Dear God we beg thy blessing on the crop. For Jesus’ sake , amen. 

And the knife raised high to sacrifice the lamb—but had it been a lamb? 
Perhaps a religious mania had swept them. Alone, all alone, cut off from 
the outside world by hundreds of square miles of the rustling secret com. 
Alone under seventy million acres of blue sky. Alone under the watchful 
(eye of God, now a strange green God, a God of com, grown old and 
strange and hungry. He Who Walks Behind the Rows. 
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Burt felt a chill creep into his flesh. 

Vicky, let me tell you a story. It’s about Amos Deigan, who was bom 
Richard Deigan on September 4, 1945. He took the name Amos in 1964, 
fine Old Testament name, Amos, one of the minor prophets. Well, Vicky, 
what happened—don’t laugh—is that Dick Deigan and his friends— 
Billy Renfrew, George Kirk, Roberta Wells, and Eddie Hollis among 
others—they got religion and they killed off their parents. All of them. 
Isn’t that a scream? Shot them in their beds, knifed them in their bathtubs, 
poisoned their suppers, hung them, or disemboweled them, for all I know. 

Why? The com. Maybe it was dying. Maybe they got the idea somehow 
that it was dying because there was too much sinning. Not enough 
sacrifice. They would have done it in the com, in the rows. 

And somehow, Vicky, I’m quite sure of this, somehow they decided 
that nineteen was as old as any of them could live. Richard “Amos” 
Deigan, the hero of our little story, had his nineteenth birthday on 
September 4, 1964—the date in the book. I think maybe they killed him. 
Sacrificed him in the com. Isn’t that a silly story? 

But let’s look at Rachel Stigman, who was Donna Stigman until 1964. 
She turned nineteen on June 21, just about a month ago. Moses Richard¬ 
son was bom on July 29—just three days from today he’ll be nineteen. 
Any idea what’s going to happen to ole Mose on the twenty-ninth? 

I can guess. 

Burt licked his lips, which felt dry. 

One other thing, Vicky. Look at this. We have Job Gilman (Clayton) 
bom on September 6, 1964. No other births until June 16, 1965. A gap of 
ten months. Know what I think? They killed all the parents, even the 
pregnant ones, that’s what I think. And one of them got pregnant in 
October of 1964 and gave birth to Eve. Some sixteen- or seventeen-year- 
old girl. Eve. The first woman. 

He thumbed back through the book feverishly and found the Eve Tobin 
entry. Below it: “Adam Greenlaw, b. July 11, 1965.” 

They’d be just eleven now, he thought, and his flesh began to crawl. 
And maybe they’re out there. Someplace. 

But how could such a thing be kept secret? How could it go on? 

How unless the God in question approved? 

“Oh Jesus,” Burt said into the silence, and that was when the T-Bird’s 
horn began to blare into the afternoon, one long continuous blast. 

Burt jumped from the pulpit and ran down the center aisle. He threw 
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open the outer vestibule door, letting in hot sunshine, dazzling. Vicky was 
bolt upright behind the steering wheel, both hands plastered on the horn 
ring, her head swiveling wildly. From all around the children were 
coming. Some of them were laughing gaily. They held knives, hatchets, 
pipes, rocks, hammers. One girl, maybe eight, with beautiful long blond 
hair, held ajackhandle. Rural weapons. Not a gun among them. Burt felt a 
wild urge to scream out: Which of you is Adam and Eve? Who are the 
mothers? Who are the daughters? Fathers? Sons? 

Declare if thou hast understanding. 

They came from the side streets, from the town green, through the gate 
in the chain-link fence around the school playground a block farther west. 
Some of them glanced indifferently at Burt, standing frozen on the church 
steps, and some nudged each other and pointed and smiled ... the sweet 
smiles of children. 

The girls were dressed in long brown wool and faded sunbonnets. The 
boys, like Quaker parsons, were all in black and wore round-crowned 
flat-brimmed hats. They streamed across the town square toward the car, 
across lawns, a few came across the front yard of what had been the Grace 
Baptist Church until 1964. One or two of them almost close enough to 
touch. 

“The shotgun!” Burt yelled. “Vicky, get the shotgun!” 

But she was frozen in her panic, he could see that from the steps. He 
doubted if she could even hear him through the closed windows. 

They converged on the Thunderbird. The axes and hatchets and chunks 
of pipe began to rise and fall. My God, am 1 seeing this? he thought 
frozenly. An arrow of chrome fell off the side of the car. The hood 
ornament went flying. Knives scrawled spirals through the sidewalls of 
the tires and the car settled. The horn blared on and on. The windshield 
and side windows went opaque and cracked under the onslaught. . . and 
then the safety glass sprayed inward and he could see again. Vicky was 
crouched back, only one hand on the horn ring now, the other thrown up to 
protect her face. Eager young hands reached in, fumbling for the lock/ 
unlock button. She beat them away wildly. The horn became intermittent 
and then stopped altogether. 

The beaten and dented driver’s side door was hauled open. They were 
trying to drag her out but her hands were wrapped around the steering 
wheel. Then one of them leaned in, knife in hand and— 

His paralysis broke and he plunged down the steps, almost falling, and 
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ran down the flagstone walk, toward them. One of them, a boy of about 
sixteen with long red hair spilling out from beneath his hat, turned toward 
him, almost casually, and something flicked through the air. Burt’s left 
arm jerked backward, and for a moment he had the absurd thought that he 
had been punched at long distance. Then the pain came, so sharp and 
sudden that the world went gray. 

He examined his arm with a stupid sort of wonder. A buck-and-a-half 
Pensy jackknife was growing out of it like a strange tumor. The sleeve of 
his J.C. Penney sport shirt was turning red. He looked at it for what 
seemed like forever, trying to understand how he could have grown a 
jackknife . . . was it possible? 

When he looked up, the boy with the red hair was almost on top of him. 
He was grinning, confident. 

“Hey, you bastard,” Burt said. His voice was creaking, shocked. 

“Remand your soul to God, for you will stand before His throne 
momentarily, ’ ’ the boy with the red hair said, and clawed for Burt’s eyes. 

Burt stepped back, pulled the Pensy out of his arm, and stuck it into the 
red-haired boy’s throat. The gush of blood was immediate, gigantic. Burt 
was splashed with it. The red-haired boy began to gobble and walk in a 
large circle. He clawed at the knife, trying to pull it free, and was unable. 
Burt watched him, jaw hanging agape. None of this was happening. It was 
a dream. The red-haired boy gobbled and walked. Now his sound was the 
only one in the hot early afternoon. The others watched, stunned. 

This part of it wasn’t in the script, Burt thought numbly. Vicky and I, 
we were in the script. And the boy in the com, who was trying to run away. 
But not one of their own. He stared at them savagely, wanting to scream. 
How do you like it? 

The red-haired boy gave one last weak gobble, and sank to his knees. 
He stared up at Burt for a moment, and then his hands dropped away from 
the haft of the knife, and he fell forward. 

A soft sighing sound from the children gathered around the Thunder- 
bird. They stared at Burt. Burt stared back at them, fascinated . . . and that 
was when he noticed that Vicky was gone. 

“Where is she?” he asked. “Where did you take her?” 

One of the boys raised a blood-streaked hunting knife toward his throat 
and made a sawing motion there. He grinned. That was the only answer. 

From somewhere in back, an older boy’s voice, soft: “Get him.” 

The boys began to walk toward him Burt backed up. They began to 
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walk faster. Burt backed up faster. The shotgun, the goddamned shotgun! 
Out of reach. The sun cut their shadows darkly on the green church 
lawn . . . and then he was on the sidewalk. He turned and ran. 

‘ ‘Kill him!” someone roared, and they came after him. 

He ran. but not quite blindly. He skirted the Municipal Building—no 
help there, they would comer him like a rat—and ran on up Main Street, 
which opened out and became the highway again two blocks farther up. 
He and Vicky would have been on that road now and away, if he had only 
listened. 

His loafers slapped against the sidewalk. Ahead of him he could see a 
few more business buildings, including the Gatlin Ice Cream Shoppe 
and—sure enough—the Bijou Theater. The dust-clotted marquee let¬ 
ters read now howing l mited en agemen eli a th taylor cle- 
opa ra. Beyond the next cross street was a gas station that marked the 
edge of town. And beyond that the com, closing back in to the sides of the 
road. A green tide of com. 

Burt ran. He was already out of breath and the knife wound in his upper 
arm was beginning to hurt. And he was leaving a trail of blood. As he ran 
he yanked his handkerchief from his back pocket and stuck it inside his 
shirt. 

He ran. His loafers pounded the cracked cement of the sidewalk, his 
breath rasped in his throat with more and more heat. His arm began to 
throb in earnest. Some mordant part of his brain tried to ask if he thought 
he could run all the way to the next town, if he could run twenty miles of 
two-lane blacktop. 

He ran. Behind him he could hear them, fifteen years younger and 
faster than he was, gaining. Their feet slapped on the pavement. They 
whooped and shouted back and forth to each other. They’re having more 
fun than a five-alarm fire, Burt thought disjointedly. They’ll talk about it 
for years. 

Burt ran. 

He ran past the gas station marking the edge of town. His breath gasped 
and roared in his chest. The sidewalk ran out under his feet. And now there 
was only one thing to do, only one chance to beat them and escape with his 
life. The houses were gone, the town was gone. The com had surged in a 
soft green wave back to the edges of the road. The green, swordlike leaves 
rustled softly. It would be deep in there, deep and cool, shady in the rows 
of man-high com. 
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He ran past a sign that said: you are now leaving gatlin, nicest 

LITTLE TOWN IN NEBRASKA—OR ANYWHERE ELSE! DROP IN ANYTIME! 

I’ll be sure to do that, Burt thought dimly. 

He ran past the sign like a sprinter closing on the tape and then swerved 
left, crossing the road, and kicked his loafers away. Then he was in the 
com and it closed behind him and over him like the waves of a green sea, 
taking him in. Hiding him. He felt a sudden and wholly unexpected relief 
sweep him, and at the same moment he got his second wind. His lungs, 
which had been shallowing up, seemed to unlock and give him more 
breath. 

He ran straight down the first row he had entered, head ducked, his 
broad shoulders swiping the leaves and making them tremble. Twenty 
yards in he turned right, parallel to the road again, and ran on, keeping low 
so they wouldn’t see his dark head of hair bobbing amid the yellow com 
tassels. He doubled back toward the road for a few moments, crossed 
more rows, and then put his back to the road and hopped randomly from 
row to row, always delving deeper and deeper into the com. 

At last, he collapsed onto his knees and put his forehead against the 
ground. He could only hear his own taxed breathing, and the thought that 
played over and over in his mind was: Thank God I gave up smoking , 
thank God I gave up smoking , thank God — 

Then he could hear them, yelling back and forth to each other, in some 
cases bumping into each other (“Hey, this is my row!’’), and the sound 
heartened him. They were well away to his left and they sounded very 
poorly organized. 

He took his handkerchief out of his shirt, folded it, and stuck it back in 
after looking at the wound. The bleeding seemed to have stopped in spite 
of the workout he had given it. 

He rested a moment longer, and was suddenly aware that he felt good , 
physically better than he had in years . . . excepting the throb of his arm. 
He felt well exercised, and suddenly grappling with a clearcut (no matter 
how insane) problem after two years of trying to cope with the incubotic 
gremlins that were sucking his marriage dry. 

It wasn’t right that he should feel this way, he told himself. He was in 
deadly peril of his life, and his wife had been carried off. She might be 
dead now. He tried to summon up Vicky’s face and dispel some of the odd 
good feeling by doing so, but her face wouldn’t come. What came was the 
red-haired boy with the knife in his throat. 
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He became aware of the com fragrance in his nose now, all around him. 
The wind through the tops of the plants made a sound like voices. 
Soothing. Whatever had been done in the name of this com, it was now his 
protector. 

But they were getting closer. 

Running hunched over, he hurried up the row he was in, crossed over, 
doubled back, and crossed over more rows. He tried to keep the voices 
always on his left, but as the afternoon progressed, that became harder and 
harder to do. The voices had grown faint, and often the rustling sound of 
the corn obscured them altogether. He would run, listen, run again. The 
earth was hard-packed, and his stockinged feet left little or no trace. 

When he stopped much later the sun was hanging over the fields to his 
right, red and inflamed, and when he looked at his watch he saw that it was 
quarter past seven. The sun had stained the comtops a reddish gold, but 
here the shadows were dark and deep. He cocked his head, listening. With 
the coming of sunset the wind had died entirely and the corn stood still, 
exhaling its aroma of growth into the warm air. If they were still in the 
com they were either far away or just hunkered down and listening. But 
Burt didn't think a bunch of kids, even crazy ones, could be quiet for that 
long. He suspected they had done the most kidlike thing, regardless of the 
consequences for them: they had given up and gone home. 

He turned toward the setting sun, which had sunk between the raftered 
clouds on the horizon, and began to walk. If he cut on a diagonal through 
the rows, always keeping the setting sun ahead of him, he would be bound 
to strike Route 17 sooner or later. 

The ache in his arm had settled into a dull throb that was nearly pleasant. 
And the good feeling was still with him. He decided that as long as he was 
here, he would let the good feeling exist in him without guilt. The guilt 
would return when he had to face the authorities and account for what had 
happened in Gatlin. But that could wait. 

He pressed through the com, thinking he had never felt so keenly 
aware. Fifteen minutes later the sun was only a hemisphere poking over 
the horizon and he stopped again, his new awareness clicking into a 
pattern he didn’t like. It was vaguely . . . well, vaguely frightening. 

He cocked his head. The com was rustling. 

Burt had been aware of that for some time, but he had just put it together 
with something else. The wind was still. How could that be? 

He looked around warily, half expecting to see the smiling boys in their 
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Quaker coats creeping out of the com, their knives clutched in their hands. 
Nothing of the sort. There was still that rustling noise. Off to the left. 

He began to walk in that direction, not having to bull through the com 
anymore. The row was taking him in the direction he wanted to go, 
naturally. The row ended up ahead. Ended? No, emptied out into some 
sort of clearing. The rustling was there. 

He stopped, suddenly afraid. 

The scent of the com was strong enough to be cloying. The rows held 
onto the sun’s heat and he became aware that he was plastered with sweat 
and chaff and thin spider strands of comsilk. The bugs ought to be 
crawling all over him . . . but they weren’t. 

He stood still, staring toward that place where the com opened out onto 
what looked like a large circle of bare earth. 

There were no minges or mosquitoes in here, no blackflies or chiggers 
—what he and Vicky had called ‘‘drive-in bugs” when they had been 
courting, he thought with sudden and unexpectedly sad nostalgia. And he 
hadn’t seen a single crow. How was that for weird, a compatch with no 
crows? 

In the last of the daylight he swept his eyes closely over the row of com 
to his left. And saw that every leaf and stalk was perfect, which was just 
not possible. No yellow blight. No tattered leaves, no caterpillar eggs, no 
burrows, no— 

His eyes widened. 

My God , there aren't any weeds! 

Not a single one. Every foot and a half the com plants rose from the 
earth. There was no witchgrass, jimson, pikeweed, whore’s hair, or poke 
salad. Nothing. 

Burt stared up, eyes wide. The light in the west was fading. The raftered 
clouds had drawn back together. Below them the golden light had faded to 
pink and ocher. It would be dark soon enough. 

It was time to go down to the clearing in the com and see what was 
there—hadn’t that been the plan all along? All the time he had thought he 
was cutting back to the highway, hadn’t he been being led to this place? 

Dread in his belly, he went on down to the row and stood at the edge of 
the clearing. There was enough light left for him to see what was here. He 
couldn’t scream. There didn’t seem to be enough air left in his lungs. He 
tottered in on legs like slats of splintery wood. His eyes bulged from his 
sweaty face. 
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“Vicky,” he whispered. “Oh, Vicky, my God—” 

She had been mounted on a crossbar like a hideous trophy, her arms 
held at the wrists and her legs at the ankles with twists of common barbed 
wire, seventy cents a yard at any hardware store in Nebraska. Her eyes had 
been ripped out. The sockets were filled with the moonflax of comsilk. 
Her jaws were wrenched open in a silent scream, her mouth filled with 
comhusks. 

On her left was a skeleton in a moldering surplice. The nude jawbone 
grinned. The eye sockets seemed to stare at Burt jocularly, as if the 
onetime minister of the Grace Baptist Church was saying: It's not so bad , 
being sacrificed by pagan devil-children in the corn is not so bad , having 
your eyes ripped out of your skull according to the Laws of Moses is not so 
bad — 

To the left of the skeleton in the surplice was a second skeleton, this one 
dressed in a rotting blue uniform. A hat hung over the skull, shading the 
eyes, and on the peak of the cap was a greenish-tinged badge reading 
POLICE CHIEF. 

That was when Burt heard it coming: not the children but something 
much larger, moving through the com and toward the clearing. Not the 
children, no. The children wouldn't venture into the com at night. This 
was the holy place, the place of He Who Walks Behind the Rows. 

Jerkily Burt turned to flee. The row he had entered the clearing by was 
gone. Closed up. All the rows had closed up. It was coming closer now 
and he could hear it, pushing through the com. He could hear it breathing. 
An ecstasy of superstitious terror seized him. It was coming. The com on 
the far side of the clearing had suddenly darkened, as if a gigantic shadow 
had blotted it out. 

Coming. 

He Who Walks Behind the Rows. 

It began to come into the clearing. Burt saw something huge, bulking up 
to the sky . . . something green with terrible red eyes the size of footballs. 

Something that smelled like dried comhusks years in some dark bam. 

He began to scream. But he did not scream long. 

Some time later, a bloated orange harvest moon came up. 

The children of the com stood in the clearing at midday, looking at the 
two crucified skeletons and the two bodies ... the bodies were not skele¬ 
tons yet, but they would be. In time. And here, in the heartland of 
Nebraska, in the com, there was nothing but time. 
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'‘Behold, a dream came to me in the night, and the Lord did shew all 
this to me.” 

They all turned to look at Isaac with dread and wonder, even Malachi. 
Isaac was only nine, but he had been the Seer since the com had taken 
David a year ago. David had been nineteen and he had walked into the 
com on his birthday, just as dusk had come drifting down the summer 
rows. 

Now, small face grave under his round-crowned hat, Isaac continued: 

“And in my dream, the Lord was a shadow that walked behind the 
rows, and he spoke to me in the words he used to our older brothers years 
ago. He is much displeased with this sacrifice.” 

They made a sighing, sobbing noise and looked at the surrounding walls 
of green. 

“And the Lord did say: Have I not given you a place of killing, that you 
might make sacrifice there? And have I not shewn you favor? But this man 
has made a blasphemy within me, and I have completed this sacrifice 
myself. Like the Blue Man and the false minister who escaped many years 
ago.” 

“The Blue Man ... the false minister,” they whispered, and looked at 
each other uneasily. 

“So now is the Age of Favor lowered from nineteen plantings and 
harvestings to eighteen,” Isaac went on relentlessly. “Yet be fruitful and 
multiply as the com multiplies, that my favor may be shewn you, and be 
upon you.” 

Isaac ceased. 

The eyes turned to Malachi and Joseph, the only two among this party 
who were eighteen. There were others back in town, perhaps twenty in all. 

They waited to hear what Malachi would say, Malachi who had led the 
hunt for Japheth, who evermore would be known as Ahaz, cursed of God. 
Malachi had cut the throat of Ahaz and had thrown his body out of the com 
so the foul body would not pollute it or blight it. 

“I obey the word of God,” Malachi whispered. 

The com seemed to sigh its approval. 

In the weeks to come the girls would make many corncob crucifixes to 
ward off further evil. 

And that night all of those now above the Age of Favor walked silently 
into the com and went to the clearing, to gain the continued favor of He 
Who Walks Behind the Rows. 

“Goodbye, Malachi,” Ruth called. She waved disconsolately. Her 
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belly was big with Malachi’s child and tears coursed silently down her 
cheeks. Malachi did not turn. His back was straight. The com swallowed 
him. 

Ruth turned away, still crying. She had conceived a secret hatred for the 
com and sometimes dreamed of walking into it with a torch in each hand 
when dry September came and the stalks were dead and explosively 
combustile. But she also feared it. Out there, in the night, something 
walked, and it saw everything . . . even the secrets kept in human hearts. 

Dusk deepened into night. Around Gatlin the com rustled and 
whispered secretly. It was well pleased. 




John Varley (1947- ) is a writer who burst upon the science- 

fiction scene in the late 1970s and quickly established himself as 
one of the finest talents working in that field. He has won two 
Hugo Awards (in 1979 and 1982), two LOCUS Awards (1977 
and 1979), and the 1978 Jupiter Award. His great inventiveness 
can be seen in all of his work, especially the novel The Ophiuchi 
Hotline (1977) and the story collections The Persistence of Vision 
(1978) and The Barbie Murders and Other Stories (1980). 

Ron E. Howard (The New Communes , 1971) believes many 
communities fail because of an inability to handle internal dis¬ 
putes. Varley’s solution is more effective communication. But 
most of the following methods exceed our abilities. 


John Varley 

THE PERSISTENCE 
OF VISION 


It was the year of the fourth non-depression. I had recently joined the 
ranks of the unemployed. The President had told me that I had nothing to 
fear but fear itself. I took him at his word, for once, and set out to 
backpack to California. 

I was not the only one. The world’s economy had been writhing like a 
snake on a hot griddle for the last twenty years, since the early seventies. 
We were in a boom-and-bust cycle that seemed to have no end. It had 
wiped out the sense of security the nation had so painfully won in the 
golden years after the thirties. People were accustomed to the fact that 
they could be rich one year and on the breadlines the next. I was on the 
breadlines in ’81, and again in ’88. This time I decided to use my freedom 
from the time clock to see the world. I had ideas of stowing away to Japan. 
I was forty-seven years old and might not get another chance to be 
irresponsible. 

This was in late summer of the year. Sticking out my thumb along the 
interstate, I could easily forget that there were food riots back in Chicago. 
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I slept at night on top of my bedroll and saw stars and listened to crickets. 

I must have walked most of the way from Chicago to Des Moines. My 
feet toughened up after a few days of awful blisters. The rides were scarce, 
partly competition from other hitchhikers and partly the times we were 
living in. The locals were none too anxious to give rides to city people, 
who they had heard were mostly a bunch of hunger-crazed potential mass 
murderers. I got roughed up once and told never to return to Sheffield, 
Illinois. 

But I gradually learned the knack of living on the road. I had started 
with a small supply of canned goods from the welfare and by the time they 
ran out, I had found that it was possible to work for a meal at many of the 
farmhouses along the way. 

Some of it was hard work, some of it was only a token from people with 
a deeply ingrained sense that nothing should come for free. A few meals 
were gratis, at the family table, with grandchildren sitting around while 
grandpa or grandma told oft-repeated tales of what it had been like in the 
Big One back in ’29, when people had not been afraid to help a fellow out 
when he was down on his luck. I found that the older the person, the more 
likely I was to get a sympathetic ear. One of the many tricks you learn. 
And most older people will give you anything if you’ll only sit and listen to 
them. I got very good at it. 

The rides began to pick up west of Des Moines, then got bad again as I 
neared the refugee camps bordering the China Strip. This was only five 
years after the disaster, remember, when the Omaha nuclear reactor 
melted down and a hot mass of uranium and plutonium began eating its 
way into the earth, headed for China, spreading a band of radioactivity six 
hundred kilometers downwind. Most of Kansas City, Missouri, was still 
living in plywood and sheet-metal shantytowns till the city was rendered 
habitable again. 

The refugees were a tragic group. The initial solidarity people show 
after a great disaster had long since faded into the lethargy and disillusion¬ 
ment of the displaced person. Many of them would be in and out of 
hospitals for the rest of their lives. To make it worse, the local people 
hated them, feared them, would not associate with them. They were 
modem pariahs, unclean. Their children were shunned. Each camp had 
only a number to identify it, but the local populace called them all 
Geigertowns. 

I made a long detour to Little Rock to avoid crossing the Strip, though it 
was safe now as long as you didn’t linger. I was issued a pariah’s badge by 
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the National Guard—a dosimeter—and wandered from one Geigertown 
to the next. The people were pitifully friendly once I made the first move, 
and I always slept indoors. The food was free at the community messes. 

Once at Little Rock, I found that the aversion to picking up strangers— 
who might be tainted with ‘‘radiation disease”—dropped off, and I 
quickly moved across Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. I worked a little 
here and there, but many of the rides were long. What I saw of Texas was 
through a car window. 

I was a little tired of that by the time I reached New Mexico. I decided to 
do some more walking. By then I was less interested in California than in 
the trip itself. 

I left the roads and went cross-country where there were no fences to 
stop me. I found that it wasn’t easy, even in New Mexico, to get far from 
signs of civilization. 

Taos was the center, back in the ’60s, of cultural experiments in • 
alternative living. Many communes and cooperatives were set up in the 
surrounding hills during that time. Most of them fell apart in a few months 
or years, but a few survived. In later years, any group with a new theory of 
living and a yen to try it out seemed to gravitate to that part of New 
Mexico. As a result, the land was dotted with ramshackle windmills, solar 
heating panels, geodesic domes, group marriages, nudists, philosophers, 
theoreticians, messiahs, hermits, and more than a few just plain nuts. 

Taos was great. I could drop into most of the communes and stay for a 
day or a week, eating organic rice and beans and drinking goat’s milk. 
When I got tired of one, a few hours’ walk in any direction would bring me 
to another. There, I might be offered a night of prayer and chanting or a 
ritualistic orgy. Some of the groups had spotless bams with automatic 
milkers for the herds of cows. Others didn’t even have latrines; they just 
squatted. In some, the members dressed like nuns, or Quakers in early 
Pennsylvania. Elsewhere, they went nude and shaved all their body hair 
and painted themselves purple. There were all-male and all-female 
groups. I was urged to stay at most of the former; at the latter, the 
responses ranged from a bed for the night and good conversation to being 
met at a barbed-wire fence with a shotgun. 

I tried not to make judgments. These people were doing something 
important, all of them. They were testing ways whereby people didn’t 
have to live in Chicago. That was a wonder to me. I had thought Chicago 
was inevitable, like diarrhea. 

This is not to say they were all successful. Some made Chicago look 
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like Shangri-La. There was one group who seemed to feel that getting 
back to nature consisted of sleeping in pigshit and eating food a buzzard 
wouldn’t touch. Many were obviously doomed. They would leave behind 
a group of empty hovels and the memory of cholera. 

So the place wasn’t paradise, not by a long way. But there were 
successes. One or two had been there since ’63 or '64 and were raising 
their third generation. I was disappointed to see that most of these were the 
ones that departed least from established norms of behavior, though some 
of the differences could be startling. 1 suppose the most radical experi¬ 
ments are the least likely to bear fruit. 

1 stayed through the winter. No one was surprised to see me a second 
time. It seems that many people came to Taos and shopped around. I 
seldom stayed more than three weeks at any one place, and always pulled 
my weight. I made many friends and picked up skills that would serve me 
if I stayed off the roads. I toyed with the idea of staying at one of them 
forever. When I couldn't make up my mind, I was advised that there was 
no hurry. I could go to California and return. They seemed sure I would. 

So when spring came I headed west over the hills. I stayed off the roads 
and slept in the open. Many nights I would stay at another commune, until 
they finally began to get farther apart, then tapered off entirely. The 
country was not as pretty as before. 

Then, three days’ leisurely walking from the last commune, I came to a 
wall. 

In 1964, in the United States, there was an epidemic of German 
measles, or rubella. Rubella is one of the mildest of infectious diseases. 
The only time it’s a problem is when a woman contracts it in the first four 
months of her pregnancy. It is passed to the fetus, which usually develops 
complications. These complications include deafness, blindness, and 
damage to the brain. 

In 1964, in the old days before abortion became readily available, there 
was nothing to be done about it. Many pregnant women caught rubella and 
went to term. Five thousand deaf-blind children were bom in one year. 
The normal yearly incidence of deaf-blind children in the United States is 
one hundred and forty. 

In 1970, these five thousand potential Helen Kellers were all six years 
old. It was quickly seen that there was a shortage of Anne Sullivans. 
Previously, deaf-blind children could be sent to a small number of special 
institutions. 
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It was a problem. Not just anyone can cope with a blind-deaf child. You 
can’t tell them to shut up when they moan; you can’t reason with them, tell 
them that the moaning is driving you crazy. Some parents were driven to 
nervous breakdowns when they tried to keep their children at home. 

Many of the five thousand were badly retarded and virtually impossible 
to reach, even if anyone had been trying. These ended up, for the most 
part, warehoused in the hundreds of anonymous nursing homes and 
institutes for “special” children. They were put into beds, cleaned up 
once a day by a few overworked nurses, and generally allowed the full 
blessings of liberty: they were allowed to rot freely in their own dark, 
quiet, private universes. Who can say if it was bad for them? None of them 
were heard to complain. 

Many children with undamaged brains were shuffled in among the 
retarded because they were unable to tell anyone that they were in there 
behind sightless eyes. They failed the batteries of tactile tests, unaware 
that their fates hung in the balance when they were asked to fit round pegs 
into round holes to the ticking of a clock they could not see or hear. As a 
result, they spent the rest of their lives in bed, and none of them com¬ 
plained, either. To protest, one must be aware of the possibility of 
something better. It helps to have a language, too. 

Several hundred of the children were found to have IQ’s within the 
normal range. There were news stories about them as they approached 
puberty and it was revealed that there were not enough good people to 
properly handle them. Money was spent, teachers were trained. The 
education expenditures would go on for a specified period of time, until 
the children were grown, then things would go back to normal and 
everyone could congratulate themselves on having dealt successfully with 
a tough problem. 

And indeed, it did work fairly well. There are ways to reach and teach 
such children. They involve patience, love, and dedication, and the 
teachers brought all that to their jobs. All the graduates of the special 
schools left knowing how to speak with their hands. Some could talk. A 
few could write. Most of them left the institutions to live with parents or 
relatives, or, if neither was possible, received counseling and help in 
fitting themselves into society. The options were limited, but people can 
live rewarding lives under the most severe handicaps. Not everyone, but 
most of the graduates were as happy with their lot as could reasonably be 
expected. Some achieved the almost saintly peace of their role model, 
Helen Keller. Others became bitter and withdrawn. A few had to be put in 
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asylums, where they became indistinguishable from the others of their 
group who had spent the last twenty years there. But for the most part, they 
did well. 

But among the group, as in any group, were some misfits. They tended 
to be among the brightest, the top ten percent in the IQ scores. This was 
not a reliable rule. Some had unremarkable test scores and were still 
infected with the hunger to do something, to change things, to rock the 
boat. With a group of five thousand, there were certain to be a few 
geniuses, a few artists, a few dreamers, hell-raisers, individualists, mov¬ 
ers and shapers: a few glorious maniacs. 

There was one among them who might have been President but for the 
fact that she was blind, deaf, and a woman. She was smart, but not one of 
the geniuses. She was a dreamer, a creative force, an innovator. It was she 
who dreamed of freedom. But she was not a builder of fairy castles. 
Having dreamed it, she had to make it come true. 

The wall was made of carefully fitted stone and was about five feet 
high. It was completely out of context with anything I had seen in New 
Mexico, though it was built of native rock. You just don't build that kind 
of wall out there. You use barbed wire if something needs fencing in, but 
many people still made use of the free range and brands. Somehow it 
seemed transplanted from New England. 

It was substantial enough that I felt it would be unwise to crawl over it. I 
had crossed many wire fences in my travels and had not gotten in trouble 
for it yet, though I had some talks with some ranchers. Mostly they told me 
to keep moving, but didn’t seem upset about it. This was different. I set 
out to walk around it. From the lay of the land, I couldn’t tell how far it 
might reach, but I had time. 

At the top of the next rise I saw that I didn’t have far to go. The wall 
made a right-angle turn just ahead. I looked over it and could see some 
buildings. They were mostly domes, the ubiquitous structure thrown up 
by communes because of the combination of ease of construction and 
durability. There were sheep behind the wall, and a few cows. They 
grazed on grass so green I wanted to go over and roll in it. The wall 
enclosed a rectangle of green. Ouside, where I stood, it was all scrub and 
sage. These people had access to Rio Grande irrigation water. 

I rounded the comer and followed the wall west again. 

I saw a man on horseback about the same time he spotted me. He was 
south of me, outside the wall, and he turned and rode in my direction. 
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He was a dark man with thick features, dressed in denim and boots with 
a gray battered stetson. Navaho, maybe. I don't know much about 
Indians, but I'd heard they were out here. 

"Hello,'’ I said when he’d stopped. He was looking me over. "Am I on 
your land?” 

"Tribal land,” he said. "Yeah, you’re on it.” 

"I didn’t see any signs.” 

He shrugged. 

"It’s okay, bud. You don't look like you out to rustle cattle.” He 
grinned at me. His teeth were large and stained with tobacco. "You be 
camping out tonight?” 

"Yes. How much farther does the, uh, tribal land go? Maybe I'll be out 
of it before tonight?” 

He shook his head gravely. "Nah. You won’t be off it tomorrow. 'Sail 
right. You make a fire, you be careful, huh?” He grinned again and* 
started to ride off. 

"Hey, what is this place?” I gestured to the wall and he pulled his horse 
up and turned around again. It raised a lot of dust. 

"Why you asking?” He looked a little suspicious. 

"I dunno. Just curious. It doesn’t look like the other places I’ve been to. 
This wall...” 

He scowled. "Damn wall. ’’ Then he shrugged. I thought that was all he 
was going to say. Then he went on. 

‘These people, we look out for ’em, you hear? Maybe we don't go for 
what they’re doin’. But they got it rough, you know?” He looked at me, 
expecting something. I never did get the knack of talking to these laconic 
Westerners. I always felt that I was making my sentences too long. They 
use a shorthand of grunts and shrugs and omitted parts of speech, and I 
always felt like a dude when I talked to them. 

“Do they welcome guests?” I asked. "I thought I might see if I could 
spend the night.” 

He shrugged again, and it was a whole different gesture. 

“Maybe. They all deaf and blind, you know?” And that was all the 
conversation he could take for the day. He made a clucking sound and 
galloped away. 

I continued down the wall until I came to a dirt road that wound up the 
arroyo and entered the wall. There was a wooden gate, but it stood open. I 
wondered why they took all the trouble with the wall only to leave the gate 
like that. Then I noticed a circle of narrow-gauge train tracks that came out 
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of the gate, looped around outside it, and rejoined itself. There was a small 
siding that ran along the outer wall for a few yards. 

I stood there a few moments. 1 don't know what entered into my 
decision. I think I was a little tired of sleeping out, and I was hungry for a 
home-cooked meal. The sun was getting closer to the horizon. The land to 
the west looked like more of the same. If the highway had been visible, I 
might have headed that way and hitched a ride. But I turned the other way 
and went through the gate. 

I walked down the middle of the tracks. There was a wooden fence on 
each side of the road, built of horizontal planks, like a corral. Sheep 
grazed on one side of me. There was a Shetland sheepdog with them, and 
she raised her ears and followed me with her eyes as I passed, but did not 
come when I whistled. 

It was about half a mile to the cluster of buildings ahead. There were 
four or five domes made of something translucent, like greenhouses, and 
several conventional square buildings. There were two windmills turning 
lazily in the breeze. There were several banks of solar water heaters. 
These are flat constructions of glass and wood, held off the ground so they 
can tilt to follow the sun. They were almost vertical now, intercepting the 
oblique rays of sunset. There were a few trees, what might have been an 
orchard. 

About halfway there I passed under a wooden footbridge. It arched over 
the road, giving access from the east pasture to the west pasture. I 
wondered. What was wrong with a simple gate? 

Then I saw something coming down the road in my direction. It was 
traveling on the tracks and it was very quiet. I stopped and waited. 

It was a sort of converted mining engine, the sort that pulls loads of coal 
up from the bottom of shafts. It was battery-powered, and it had gotten 
quite close before I heard it. A small man was driving it. He was pulling a 
car behind him and singing as loud as he could with absolutely no sense of 
pitch. 

He got closer and closer, moving about five miles per hour, one hand 
held out as if he was signaling a left turn. Suddenly I realized what was 
happening, as he was bearing down on me. He wasn’t going to stop. He 
was counting fenceposts with his hand. I scrambled up the fence just in 
time. There wasn’t more than six inches of clearance between the train and 
the fence on either side. His palm touched my leg as I squeezed close to the 
fence, and he stopped abruptly. 
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He leaped from the car and grabbed me and I thought I was in trouble. 
But he looked concerned, not angry, and felt me all over, trying to 
discover if I was hurt. I was embarrassed. Not from the examination; 
because I had been foolish. The Indian had said they were all deaf and 
blind but I guess I hadn't quite believed him. 

He was flooded with relief when I managed to convey to him that I was 
all right. With eloquent gestures he made me understand that I was not to 
stay on the road. He indicated that I should climb over the fence and 
continue through the fields. He repeated himself several times to be sure I 
understood, then held on to me as I climbed over to assure himself that I 
was out of the way. He reached over the fence and held my shoulders, 
smiling at me. He pointed to the road and shook his head, then pointed to 
the buildings and nodded. He touched my head and smiled when I nodded. 
He climbed back onto the engine and started up, all the time nodding and 
pointing where he wanted me to go. Then he was off again. 

I debated what to do. Most of me said to turn around, go back to the wall 
by way of the pasture and head back into the hills. These people probably 
wouldn’t want me around. I doubted that I’d be able to talk to them, and 
they might even resent me. On the other hand, I was fascinated, as who 
wouldn’t be? I wanted to see how they managed it. I still didn’t believe 
that they were all deaf and blind. It didn’t seem possible. 

The Sheltie was sniffing at my pants. I looked down at her and she 
backed away, then daintily approached me as I held out my open hand. 
She sniffed, then licked me. I patted heron the head, and she hustled back 
to her sheep. 

I turned toward the buildings. 

The first order of business was money. 

None of the students knew much about it from experience, but the 
library was full of Braille books. They started reading. 

One of the first things that became apparent was that when money was 
mentioned, lawyers were not far away. The students wrote letters. From 
the replies, they selected a lawyer and retained him. 

They were all in a school in Pennsylvania at the time. The original 
pupils of the special schools, five hundred in number, had been narrowed 
down to about seventy as people left to live with relatives or found other 
solutions to their special problems. Of those seventy some had places to go 
but didn’t want to go there; others had few alternatives. Their parents were 
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either dead or not interested in living with them. So the seventy had been 
gathered from the schools around the country into this one, while ways to 
deal with them were worked out. The authorities had plans, but the 
students beat them to it. 

Each of them had been entitled to a guaranteed annual income since 
1980. They had been under the care of the government, so they had not 
received it. They sent their lawyer to court. He came back with a rule that 
they could not collect. They appealed, and won. The money was paid 
retroactively, with interest, and came to a healthy sum. They thanked their 
lawyer and retained a real estate agent. Meanwhile, they read. 

They read about communes in New Mexico, and instructed their agent 
to look for something out there. He made a deal for a tract to be leased in 
perpetuity from the Navaho nation. They read about the land, found that it 
would need a lot of water to be productive in the way they wanted it to be. 

They divided into groups to research what they would need to be 
self-sufficient. 

Water could be obtained by tapping into the canals that carried it from 
the reservoirs on the Rio Grande into the reclaimed land in the south. 
Federal money was available for the project through a labyrinthine 
scheme involving HEW, the Agriculture Department, and the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. They ended up paying little for their pipeline. 

The land was arid. It would need fertilizer to be of use in raising sheep 
without resorting to open range techniques. The cost of fertilizer could be 
subsidized through the Rural Resettlement Program. After that, planting 
clover would enrich the soil with all the nitrates they could want. 

There were techniques available to farm ecologically, without worry¬ 
ing about fertilizers or pesticides. Everything was recycled. Essentially, 
you put sunlight and water into one end and harvested wool, fish, vege¬ 
tables, apples, honey, and eggs at the other end. You used nothing but the 
land, and replaced even that as you recycled your waste products back into 
the soil. They were not interested in agri-business with huge combine 
harvesters and crop dusters. They didn’t even want to turn a profit. They 
merely wanted sufficiency. 

The details multiplied. Their leader, the one who had had the original 
idea and the drive to put it into action in the face of overwhelming 
obstacles, was a dynamo named Janet Reilly. Knowing nothing about the 
techniques generals and executives employ to achieve large objectives, 
she invented them herself and adpated them to the peculiar needs and 
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limitations of her group. She assigned task forces to look into solutions of 
each aspect of their project: law, science, social planning, design, buying, 
logistics, construction. At any one time, she was the only person who 
knew everything about what was happening. She kept it all in her head, 
without notes of any kind. 

It was in the area of social planning that she showed herself to be a 
visionary and not just a superb organizer. Her idea was not to make a place 
where they could lead a life that was a sightless, soundless imitation of 
their unafflicted peers. She wanted a whole new start, a way of living that 
was by and for the blind-deaf, a way of living that accepted no convention 
just because that was the way it had always been done. She examined 
every human cultural institution from marriage to indecent exposure to see 
how it related to her needs and the needs of her friends. She was aware of 
the peril of this approach, but was undeterred. Her Social Task Force read 
about every variant group that had ever tried to make it on its own 
anywhere, and brought her reports about how and why they had failed or 
succeeded. She filtered this information through her own experiences to 
see how it would work for her unusual group with its own set of needs and 
goals. 

The details were endless. They hired an architect to put their ideas into 
Braille blueprints. Gradually the plans evolved. They spent more money. 
The construction began, supervised on the site by their architect, who by 
now was so fascinated by the scheme that she donated her services. It was 
an important break, for they needed someone there whom they could 
trust. There is only so much that can be accomplished at such a distance. 

When things were ready for them to move, they ran into bureaucratic 
trouble. They had anticipated it, but it was a setback. Social agencies 
charged with overseeing their welfare doubted the wisdom of the project. 
When it became apparent that no amount of reasoning was going to stop it, 
wheels were set in motion that resulted in a restraining order, issued for 
their own protection, preventing them from leaving the school. They were 
twenty-one years old by then, all of them, but were judged mentally 
incompetent to manage their own affairs. A hearing was scheduled. 

Luckily, they still had access to their lawyer. He also had become 
infected with the crazy vision, and put on a great battle for them. He 
succeeded in getting a ruling concerning the rights of institutionalized 
persons, later upheld by the Supreme Court, which eventually had severe 
repercussions in state and county hospitals. Realizing the trouble they 
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were already in regarding the thousands of patients in inadequate facilities 
across the country, the agencies gave in. 

By then, it was the spring of 1986, one year after their target date. Some 
of their fertilizer had washed away already for lack of erosion-preventing 
clover. It was getting late to start crops, and they were running short of 
money. Nevertheless, they moved to New Mexico and began the back¬ 
breaking job of getting everything started. There were fifty-five of them, 
with nine children aged three months to six years. 

I don’t know what I expected. I remember that everything was a 
surprise, either because it was so normal or because it was so different. 
None of my idiot surmises about what such a place might be like proved to 
be true. And of course I didn’t know the history of the place; I learned that 
later, picked up in bits and pieces. 

I was surprised to see lights in some of the buildings. The first thing I 
had assumed was that they would have no need of them. That’s an 
example of something so normal that it surprised me. 

As to the differences, the first thing that caught my attention was the 
fence around the rail line. I had a personal interest in it, having almost 
been injured by it. I struggled to understand, as I must if I was to stay even 
for a night. 

The wood fences that enclosed the rails on their way to the gate 
continued up to a bam, where the rails looped back on themselves in the 
same way they did outside the wall. The entire line was enclosed by the 
fence. The only access was a loading platform by the bam, and the gate to 
the outside. It made sense. The only way a deaf-blind person could 
operate a conveyance like that would be with assurances that there was no 
one on the track. These people would never go on the tracks; there was no 
way they could be warned of an approaching train. 

There were people moving around me in the twilight as I made my way 
into the group of buildings. They took no notice of me, as I had expected. 
They moved fast; some of them were actually running. I stood still, eyes 
searching all around me so no one would come crashing into me. I had to 
figure out how they kept from crashing into each other before I got bolder. 

I bent to the ground and examined it. The light was getting bad, but I 
saw immediately that there were concrete sidewalks crisscrossing the 
area. Each of the walks was etched with a different sort of pattern in 
groove that had been made before the stuff set—lines, waves, depres- 
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sions, patches of rough and smooth. I quickly saw that the people who 
were in a hurry moved only on those walkways, and they were all 
barefoot. It was no trick to see that it was some sort of traffic pattern read 
with the feet. I stood up. I didn't need to know how it worked. It was 
sufficient to know what it was and stay off the paths. 

The people were unremarkable. Some of them were not dressed, but I 
was used to that by now. They came in all shapes and sizes, but all seemed 
to be about the same age except for the children. Except for the fact that 
they did not stop and talk or even wave as they approached each other, I 
would never have guessed they were blind. I watched them come to 
intersections in the pathways—I didn’t know how they knew they were 
there, but could think of several ways—and slow down as they crossed. It 
was a marvelous system. 

I began to think of approaching someone. I had been there for almost 
half an hour, an intruder. I guess I had a false sense of these people's 
vulnerability; I felt like a burglar. 

I walked along beside a woman for a minute. She was very purposeful 
in her eyes-ahead stride, or seemed to be. She sensed something, maybe 
my footsteps. She slowed a little, and I touched her on the shoulder, not 
knowing what else to do. She stopped instantly and turned toward me. Her 
eyes were open but vacant. Her hands were all over me, lightly touching 
mv face, my chest, my hands, fingering my clothing. There was no doubt 
in my mind that she knew me for a stranger, probably from the first tap on 
the shoulder. But she smiled warmly at me, and hugged me. Her hands 
were very delicate and warm. That’s funny, because they were calloused 
from hard work. But they felt sensitive. 

She made me to understand—by pointing to the building, making 
eating motions with an imaginary spoon, and touching a number on her 
watch—that supper was served in an hour, and that I was invited. I 
nodded and smiled beneath her hands; she kissed me on the cheek and 
hurried off. 

Well. It hadn't been so bad. I had worried about my ability to communi¬ 
cate. Later I found out she learned a great deal more about me than I had 
told. 

I put off going into the mess hall or whatever it was. I strolled around in 
the gathering darkness looking at their layout. I saw the little Sheltie 
bringing the sheep back to the fold for the night. She herded them expertly 
through the open gate without any instructions, and one of the residents 
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closed it and locked them in. The man bent and scratched the dog on the 
head and got his hand licked. Her chores done for the night, the dog 
hurried over to me and sniffed my pant leg. She followed me around the 
rest of the evening. 

Everyone seemed so busy that I was surprised to see one woman sitting 
on a rail fence, doing nothing. I went over to her. 

Closer. I saw that she was younger than I had thought. She was thirteen, 
I learned later. She wasn't wearing any clothes. I touched her on the 
shoulder, and she jumped down from the fence and went through the same 
routine as the other woman had, touching me all over with no reserve. She 
took my hand and I felt her fingers moving rapidly in my palm. I couldn't 
understand it, but knew what it was. I shrugged, and tried out other 
gestures to indicate that I didn't speak hand talk. She nodded, still feeling 
my face with her hands. 

She asked me if I was staying to dinner. I assured her that I was. She 
asked me if I was from a university. And if you think that’s easy to ask 
with only body movements, try it. But she was so graceful and supple in 
her movements, so deft at getting her meaning across. It was beautiful to 
watch her. It was speech and ballet at the same time. 

I told her I wasn't from a university, and launched into an attempt to tell 
her a little about what I was doing and how I got there. She listened to me 
with her hands, scratching her head graphicaly when I failed to make my 
meanings clear. All the time the smile on her face got broader and broader, 
and she would laugh silently at my antics. All this while standing very 
close to me, touching me. At last she put her hands on her hips. 

“I guess you need the practice,” she said, “but if it’s all the same to 
you, could we talk mouthtalk for now? You're cracking me up.” 

I jumped as if stung by a bee. The touching, while something I could 
ignore from a deaf-blind girl, suddenly seemed out of place. I stepped 
back a little, but her hands returned to me. She looked puzzled, then read 
the problem with her hands. 

“I’m sorry,” she said. “You thought I was deaf and blind. If I’d known 
I would have told you right off.” 

‘ I thought everyone here was.' ’ 

“Just the parents. I’m one of the children. We all hear and see quite 
well. Don’t be so nervous. If you can’t stand touching, you’re not going to 
like it here. Relax, I wont hurt you.” And she kept her hands moving 
over me, mostly my face. I didn’t understand it at the time, but it didn’t 
seem sexual. Turned out I was wrong, but it wasn’t blatant. 
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“You’ll need me to show you the ropes,” she said, and started for the 
domes. She held my hand and walked close to me. Her other hand kept 
moving to my face every time I talked. 

“Number one, stay off the concrete paths. That’s where—” 

“I already figured that out.” 

“You did? How long have you been here?” Her hands searched my 
face with renewed interest. It was quite dark. 

“Less than an hour. I was almost run overby your train.” 

She laughed, then apologized and said she knew it wasn't funny to me. 

I told her it was funny to me now, though it hadn’t been at the time.She 
said there was a warning sign on the gate, but I had been unlucky enough 
to come when the gate was open—they opened it by remote control before 
a train started up—and I hadn’t seen it. 

“What’s your name?” I asked her, as we neared the soft yellow lights 
coming from the dining room. 

Her hand worked reflexively in mine, then stopped. “Oh, I don’t 
know, lhave one; several, in fact. But they’re in bodytalk. I’m. . . Pink. It 
translates as Pink, I guess.” 

There was a story behind it. She had been the first child bom to the 
school students. They knew that babies were described as being pink, so 
they called her that. She felt pink to them. As we entered the hall, I could 
see that her name was visually inaccurate. One of her parents had been 
black. She was dark, with blue eyes and curly hair lighter than her skin. 
She had a broad nose, but small lips. 

She didn’t ask my name, so I didn’t offer it. No one asked my name, in 
speech, the entire time I was there. They called me many things in 
bodytalk, and when the children called me it was “Hey, you!” They 
weren’t big on spoken words. 

The dining hall was in a rectangular building made of brick. It con¬ 
nected to one of the large domes. It was dimly lighted. I later learned that 
the lights were for me alone. The children didn't need them for anything 
but reading. I held Pink’s hand, glad to have a guide. I kept my eyes and 
ears open. 

“We’re informal,” Pink said. Her voice was embarrassingly loud in 
the large room. No one else was talking at all; there were just the sounds of 
movement and breathing. Several of the children looked up. “I won't 
introduce you around now. Just feel like part of the family. People will 
feel you later, and you can talk to them. You can take your clothes off here 
at the door.” 
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I had no trouble with that. Everyone else was nude, and I could easily 
adjust to household customs by that time. You take your shoes off in 
Japan, you take your clothes off in Taos. What’s the difference? 

Well, quite a bit, actually. There was all the touching that went on. 
Everybody touched everybody else, as routinely as glancing. Everyone 
touched my face first, then went on with what seemed like total innocence 
to touch me everywhere else. As usual, it was not quite what it seemed. It 
was not innocent, and it was not the usual treatment they gave others in 
their group. They touched each other's genitals a lot more than they 
touched mine. They were holding back with me so I wouldn’t be fright¬ 
ened. They were very polite w ith strangers. 

There was a long, low table, with everyone sitting on the floor around 
it. Pink led me to it. 

“See the bare strips on the floor? Stay out of them. Don't leave 
anything in them. That's where people walk. Don't ever move anything. 
Furniture, I mean. That has to be decided at full meetings, so we'll all 
know where everything is. Small things, too. If you pick up something, 
put it back exactly where you found it.’’ 

“I understand.'' 

People were bringing bowls and platters of food from the adjoining 
kitchen. They set them on the table, and the diners began feeling them. 
They ate with their fingers, without plates, and they did it slowly and 
lovingly. They smelled things for a long time before they took a bite. 
Eating was very sensual to these people. 

They were terrific cooks. I have never, before or since, eaten as well as 
I did at Keller. (That's my name for it, in speech, though their bodytalk 
name was something very like that. When I called it Keller, everyone 
knew what I was talking about.) They started off with good, fresh 
produce, something that’s hard enough to find in the cities, and went at the 
cooking with artistry and imagination. It wasn’t like any national style 
I've eaten. They improvised, and seldom cooked the same thing the same 
way twice. 

I sat between Pink and the fellow who had almost run me down earlier. I 
stuffed myself disgracefully. It was too far removed from beef jerky and 
the organic dry cardboard I had been eating for me to be able to resist. I 
lingered over it, but still finished long before anyone else. I watched them 
as I sat back carefully and wondered if I'd be sick. (I wasn’t, thank God.) 
They fed themselves and each other, sometimes getting up and going clear 
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around the table to offer a choice morsel to a friend on the other side. I was 
fed in this way by all too many of them, and nearly popped until I learned a 
pidgin phrase in handtalk, saying I was full to the brim. I learned from 
Pink that a friendlier way to refuse was to offer something myself. 

Eventually I had nothing to do but feed Pink and look at the others. I 
began to be more observant. I had thought they were eating in solitude, but 
soon saw that lively conversation was flowing around the table. Hands 
were busy, moving almost too fast to see. They were spelling into each 
other’s palms, shoulders, legs, bellies; any part of the body. I watched in 
amazement as a ripple of laughter spread like falling dominoes from one 
end of the table to the other as some witticism was passed along the line. It 
was fast. Looking carefully, I could see the thoughts moving, reaching 
one person, passed on while a reply went in the other direction and was in 
turn passed on, other replies originating all along the line and bouncing 
back and forth. They were a wave form, like water. 

It was messy. Let’s face it; eating with your fingers and talking with 
your hands is going to get you smeared with food. But no one minded. / 
certainly didn’t. I was too busy feeling left out. Pink talked to me, but I 
knew I was finding out what it’s like to be deaf. These people were 
friendly and seemed to like me, but could do nothing about it. We couldn’t 
communicate. 

Afterwards, we all trooped outside, except the cleanup crew, and took a 
shower beneath a set of faucets that gave out very cold water. I told Pink 
I’d like to help with the dishes, but she said I’d just be in the way. I 
couldn’t do anything around Keller until I learned their very specific ways 
of doing things. She seemed to be assuming already that I’d be around that 
long. 

Back into the building to dry off, which they did with their usual puppy 
dog friendliness, making a game and a gift of toweling each other, and 
then we went into the dome. 

It was warm inside, warm and dark. Light entered from the passage to 
the dining room, but it wasn’t enough to blot out the stars through the 
lattice of triangular panes overhead. It was almost like being out in the 
open. 

Pink quickly pointed out the positional etiquette within the dome. It 
wasn’t hard to follow, but I still tended to keep my amis and legs pulled in 
close so I wouldn’t trip someone by sprawling into a walk space. 

My misconceptions got me again. There was no sound but the soft 
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whisper of tlesh against flesh, so I thought I was in the middle of an orgy. I 
had been at them before, in other communes, and they looked pretty much 
like this. 1 quickly saw that I was wrong, and only later found out 1 had 
been right. In a sense. 

What threw my evaluations out of whack was the simple fact that group 
conversation among these people had to look like an orgy. The much 
subtler observation that I made later was that with a hundred naked bodies 
sliding, rubbing, kissing, caressing, all at the same time, what was the 
point in making a distinction? There was no distinction. 

I have to say that I use the noun “orgy'’ only to get across a general idea 
of many people in close contact. I don't like the word, it is too ripe with 
connotations. But I had these connotations myself at the time, so I was 
relieved to see that it was not an orgy. The ones I had been to had been 
tedious and impersonal, and 1 had hoped for better from these people. 

Many wormed their way through the crush to get to me and meet me. 
Never more than one at a time; they were constantly aware of what was 
going on and were waiting their turn to talk to me. Naturally, I didn't know 
it then. Pink sat with me to interpret the hard thoughts. I eventually used 
her words less and less, getting into the spirit of tactile seeing and 
understanding. No one felt they really knew me until they had touched 
every part of my body, so there were hands on me all the time. I timidly 
did the same. 

What with all the touching, 1 quickly got an erection, which embar¬ 
rassed me quite a bit. I was berating myself for being unable to keep sexual 
responses out of it, for not being able to operate on the same intellectual 
plane I thought they were on, when I realized with some shock that the 
couple next to me was making love. They had been doing it for the last ten 
minutes, actually, and it had seemed such a natural part of what was 
happening that I had known it and not known it at the same time. 

No sooner had I realized it than I suddenly wondered if I was right. 
Were they? It was very slow and the light was bad. But her legs were up, 
and he was on top of her, that much I was sure of. It was foolish of me, but 
I really had to know. I had to find out what the hell / was in. How could I 
give the proper social responses if I didn't know the situation? 

I was very sensitive to polite behavior after my months at the various 
communes. I had become adept at saying prayers before supper in one 
place, chanting Hare Krishna at another, and going happily nudist at still 
another. It's called “when in Rome," and if you can’t adapt to it you 
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shouldn't go visiting. I would kneel to Mecca, burp after my meals, toast 
anything that was proposed, eat organic rice and compliment the cook; but 
to do it right, you have to know the customs. I had thought I knew them, 
but had changed my mind there times in as many minutes. 

They were making love, in the sense that he was penetrating her. They 
were also deeply involved with each other. Their hands fluttered like 
butterflies all over each other, filled with meanings I couldn't see or feel. 
But they were being touched by and were touching many other people 
around them. They were talking to all these people, even if the message 
was as simple as a pat on the forehead or arm. 

Pink noticed where my attention was. She was sort of wound around 
me, without really doing anything I would have thought of as provocative. 
I just couldn't decide. It seemed so innocent, and yet it wasn't. 

4 ‘That’s (—) and (—)," she said, the parentheses indicating a series of 
hand motions against my palm. I never learned a sound word as a name for 
any of them but Pink, and I can’t reproduce the bodytalk names they had. 
Pink reached over, touched the woman with her foot, and did some 
complicated business with her toes. The woman smiled and grabbed 
Pink’s foot, her fingers moving. 

would like to talk with you later,” Pink told me. “Right after 
she's through talking to (—). You met her earlier, remember? She says she 
likes your hands.” 

Now this is going to sound crazy, I know. It sounded pretty crazy to me 
when I thought of it. It dawned on me with a sort of revelation that her 
word for talk and mine were miles apart. Talk, to her, meant a complex 
interchange involving all parts of the body. She could read words or 
emotions in every twitch of my muscles, like a lie detector. Sound, to her, 
was only a minor part of communication. It was something she used to 
speak to outsiders. Pink talked with her whole being. 

I didn't have the half of it, even then, but it was enough to turn my head 
entirely around in relation to these people. They talked with their bodies. 
It wasn't all hands, as I’d thought. Any part of the body in contact with any 
other was communication, sometimes a very simple and basic sort—think 
of McLuhan's light bulb as the basic medium of information—perhaps 
saying no more than “I am here.” But talk was talk, and if conversation 
evolved to the point where you needed to talk to another with your 
genitals, it was still a part of the conversation. What I wanted to know was 
what were they saying? I knew, even at that dim moment of realization. 
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that it was much more than I could grasp. Sure, you're saying. You know 
about talking to your lover with your body as you make love. That's not 
such a new idea. Of course it isn't, but think how wonderful that talk is 
even when you're not primarily tactile-oriented. Can you carry the 
thought from there, or are you doomed to be an earthworm thinking about 
sunsets? 

While this was happening to me, there was a woman getting acquainted 
with my body. Her hands were on me, in my lap. when I felt myself 
ejaculating. It was a big surprise to me, but to no one else. I had been 
telling everyone around me for many minutes, through signs they could 
feel with their hands, that it was going to happen. Instantly, hands were all 
over my body. I could almost understand them as they spelled tender 
thoughts to me. I got the gist, anyway, if not the words. I was terribly 
embarrassed for only a moment, then it passed away in the face of the easy 
acceptance. It was very intense. For a long time I couldn't get my breath. 

The woman who had been the cause of it touched my lips with her 
fingers. She moved them slowly, but meaningfully I was sure. Then she 
melted back into the group. 

“What did she say?" I asked Pink. 

She smiled at me. “You know, of course. If you'd only cut loose from 
your verbalizing. But, generally, she meant 'How nice for you.' It also 
translates as 'How nice for me.' And 'me,' in this sense, means all of us. 
The organism." 

I knew I had to stay and learn to speak. 

The commune had its ups and downs. They had expected them, in 
general, but had not known what shape they might take. 

Winter killed many of their fruit trees. They replaced them with hybrid 
strains. They lost more fertilizer and soil in windstorms because the clover 
had not had time to anchor it down. Their schedule had been thrown off by 
the court actions, and they didn't really get things settled in a groove for 
more than a year. 

Their fish all died. They used the bodies for fertilizer and looked into 
what might have gone wrong. They were using a three-stage ecology of 
the type pioneered by the New Alchemists in the '70s. It consisted of three 
domed ponds: one containing fish, another with crushed shells and 
bacteria in one section and algae in another, and a third full of daphnids. 
The water containing fish waste from the first pond was pumped through 
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the shells and bacteria, which detoxified it and converted the ammonia it 
contained into fertilizer for the algae. The algae water was pumped into 
the second pond to feed the daphnids. Then daphnids and algae were 
pumped to the fish pond as food and the enriched water was used to 
fertilize greenhouse plants in all of the domes. 

They tested the water and the soil and found that chemicals were being 
leached from impurities in the shells and concentrated down the food 
chain. After a thorough cleanup, they restarted and all went well. But they 
had lost their first cash crop. 

They never went hungry. Nor were they cold; there was plenty of 
sunlight year-round to power the pumps and the food cycle and to heat 
their living quarters. They had built their buildings half-buried with an eye 
to the heating and cooling powers of convective currents. But they had to 
spend some of their capital. The first year they showed a loss. 

One of their buildings caught fire during the first winter. Two men and a 
small girl were killed when a sprinkler system malfunctioned. This was a 
shock to them. They had thought things would operate as advertised. 
None of them knew much about the building trades, about estimates as 
opposed to realities. They found that several of their installations were not 
up to specifications, and instituted a program of periodic checks on 
everything. They learned to strip down and repair anything on the farm. If 
something contained electronics too complex for them to cope with, they 
tore it out and installed something simpler. 

Socially, their progress had been much more encouraging. Janet had 
wisely decided that there would be only two hard and fast objectives in the 
realm of their relationships. The first was that she refused to be their 
president, chairwoman, chief, or supreme commander. She had seen 
from the start that a driving personality was needed to get the planning 
done and the land bought and a sense of purpose fostered from their 
formless desire for an alternative. But once at the promised land, she 
abdicated. From that point they would operate as a democratic com¬ 
munism. If that failed, they would adopt a new approach. Anything but a 
dictatorship with her at the head. She wanted no part of that. 

The second principle was to accept nothing. There had never been a 
blind-deaf community operating on its own. They had no expectations to 
satisfy, they did not need to live as the sighted did. They were alone. There 
was no one to tell them not to do something simply because it was not 
done. 
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They had no clearer idea of what their society would be than anyone 
else. They had been forced into a mold that was not relevant to their needs, 
but beyond that they didn’t know. They would search out the behavior that 
made sense, the moral things for blind-deaf people to do. They understood 
the basic principles of morals: that nothing is moral always, and anything 
is moral under the right circumstances. It all had to do with social context. 
They were starting from a blank slate, with no models to follow. 

By the end of the second year they had their context. They continually 
modified it, but the basic pattern was set. They knew themselves and what 
they were as they had never been able to do at the school. They defined 
themselves in their own terms. 

I spent my first day at Keller in school. It was the obvious and necessary 
step. I had to learn handtalk. 

Pink was kind and very patient. I learned the basic alphabet and 
practiced hard at it. By the afternoon she was refusing to talk to me, 
forcing me to speak with my hands. She would speak only when pressed 
hard, and eventually not at all. I scarcely spoke a single word after the 
third day. 

This is not to say that I was suddenly fluent. Not at all. At the end of the 
first day I knew the alphabet and could laboriously make myself under¬ 
stood. I was not so good at reading words spelled into my own palm. For a 
long time I had to look at the hand to see what was spelled. But like any 
language, eventually you think in it. I speak fluent French, and I can recall 
my amazement when I finally reached the point where I wasn’t translating 
my thoughts before I spoke. I reached it at Keller in about two weeks. 

I remember one of the last things I asked Pink in speech. It was 
something that was worrying me. 

“Pink, am I welcome here?’’ 

“You’ve been here three days. Do you feel rejected?’’ 

“No, it’s not that. I guess I just need to hear your policy about 
outsiders. How long am I welcome?” 

She wrinkled her brow. It was evidently a new question. 

“Well, practically speaking, until a majority of us decide we want you 
to go. But that’s never happened. No one’s stayed here much longer than a 
few days. We’ve never had to evolve a policy about what to do, for 
instance, if someone who sees and hears wants to join us. No one has, so 
far, but I guess it could happen. My guess is that they wouldn’t accept it. 
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They’re very independent and jealous of their freedom, though you might 
not have noticed it. I don’t think you could ever be one of them. But as 
long as you’re willing to think of yourself as a guest, you could probably 
stay for twenty years. ’ ’ 

“You said ‘they.’ Don’t you include yourself in the group?’’ 

For the first time she looked a little uneasy. I wish I had been better 
at reading body language at the time. I think my hands could have told me 
volumes about what she was thinking. 

“Sure,’’ she said. “The children are part of the group. We like it. I sure 
wouldn’t want to be anywhere else, from what I know of the outside.’’ 

“I don’t blame you.’’ There were things left unsaid here, but I didn’t 
know enough to ask the right questions. “But it’s never a problem, being 
able to see when none of your parents can? They don’t. . . resent you in 
any way?’’ 

This time she laughed. “Oh, no, Never that. They’re much too inde¬ 
pendent for that. You’ve seen it. They don’t need us for anything they 
can’t do themselves. We’re part of the family. We do exactly the same 
things they do. And it really doesn’t matter. Sight, I mean. Hearing, 
either. Just look around you. Do I have any special advantages because I 
can see where I’m going?’’ 

I had to admit that she didn’t. But there was still the hint of something 
she wasn’t saying to me. 

“I know what’s bothering you. About staying here.’’ She had to draw 
me back to my original question; I had been wandering. 

“What’s that?’’ 

“You don’t feel a part of the daily life. You’re not doing your share of 
the chores. You’re very conscientious and you want to do your part. I can 
tell.” 

She read me right, as usual, and I admitted it. 

“And you won’t be able to until you can talk to everybody. So let’s get 
back to your lessons. Your fingers are still very sloppy.’’ 

There was a lot of work to be done. The first thing I had to learn was to 
slow down. They were slow and methodical workers, made few mistakes, 
and didn’t care if a job took all day so long as it was done well. When I was 
working by myself I didn’t have to worry about it: sweeping, picking 
apples, weeding in the gardens. But when I was on a job that required 
teamwork 1 had to learn a whole new pace. Eyesight enables a person to do 
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many aspects of a job at once with a few quick glances. A blind person will 
take each aspect of the job in turn if the job is spread out. Everything has to 
be verified by touch. At a bench job, though, they could be much faster 
than I. They could make me feel as though I was working with my toes 
instead of fingers. 

I never suggested that 1 could make anything quicker by virtue of my 
sight or hearing. They quite rightly would have told me to mind my own 
business. Accepting sighted help was the first step to dependence, and 
after all, they would still be here with the same jobs to do after I was gone. 

And that got me to thinking about the children again. I began to be 
positive that there was an undercurrent of resentment, maybe uncon¬ 
scious, between the parents and children. It was obvious that there was a 
great deal of love between them, but how could the children fail to resent 
the rejection of their talent? So my reasoning went, anyway. 

1 quickly fit myself into the routine. I was treated no better or worse than 
anyone else, which gratified me. Though I would never become part of the 
group, even if I should desire it. there was absolutely no indication that I 
was anything but a full member. That’s just how they treated guests: as 
they would one of their own number. 

Life was fulfilling out there in a way it has never been in the cities. It 
wasn’t unique to Keller, this pastoral peace, but the people there had it in 
generous helpings. The earth beneath your bare feet is something you can 
never feel in a city park. 

Daily life was busy and satisfying. There were chickens and hogs to 
feed, bees and sheep to care for, fish to harvest, and cows to milk. 
Everybody worked: men, women, and children. It all seemed to fit 
together without any apparent effort. Everybody seemed to know what to 
do when it needed doing. You could think of it as a well-oiled machine, 
but I never liked that metaphor, especially for people. I thought of it as an 
organism. Any social group is, but this one worked . Most of the other 
communes Ld visited had glaring flaws. Things would not get done 
because everyone was too stoned or couldn’t be bothered or didn’t see the 
necessity of doing it in the first place. That sort of ignorance leads to 
typhus and soil erosion and people freezing to death and invasions of 
social workers who take your children away. I’d seen it happen. 

Not here. They had a good picture of the world as it is, not the rosy 
misconceptions so many other Utopians labor under. They did the jobs that 
needed doing. 
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I could never detail all the nuts and bolts (there’s that machine metaphor 
again) of how the place worked. The fish-cycle ponds alone were com¬ 
plicated enough to overawe me. I killed a spider in one of the greenhouses, 
then found out it had been put there to eat a specific set of plant predators. 
Same for the frogs. There were insects in the water to kill other insects; it 
got to a point where I was afraid to swat a mayfly without prior okay. 

As the days went by I was told some of the history of the place. 
Mistakes had been made, though surprisingly few. One had been in the 
area of defense. They had made no provision for it at first, not knowing 
much about the brutality and random violence that reaches even to the 
out-of-the-way comers. Guns were the logical and preferred choice out 
here, but were beyond their capabilities. 

One night a carload of men who had had too much to drink showed up. 
They had heard of the place in town. They stayed for two days, cutting the 
phone lines and raping many of the women. 

The people discussed all the options after the invasion was over, and 
settled on the organic one. They bought five German shepherds. Not the 
psychotic wretches that are marketed under the description of “attack 
dogs,” but specially trained ones from a firm recommended by the 
Albuquerque police. They were trained as both Seeing-Eye and police 
dogs. They were perfectly harmless until an outsider showed overt aggres¬ 
sion, then they were trained, not to disarm, but to go for the throat. 

It worked, like most of their solutions. The second invasion resulted in 
two dead and three badly injured, all on the other side. As a backup in case 
of a concerted attack, they hired an ex-marine to teach them the funda¬ 
mentals of close-in dirty fighting. These were not dewy-eyed flower 
children. 

There were three superb meals a day. And there was leisure time, too. It 
was not all work. There was time to take a friend out and sit in the grass 
under a tree, usually around sunset, just before the big dinner. There was 
time for someone to stop working for a few minutes, to share some special 
treasure. I remember being taken by the hand by one woman—whom I 
must call Tall-One-With-The-Green-Eyes—to a spot where mushrooms 
were growing in the cool crawl space beneath the bam. We wriggled 
under until our faces were buried in the patch, picked a few, and smelled 
them. She showed me how to smell. I would have thought a few weeks 
before that we had ruined their beauty, but after all it was only visual. I 
was already beginning to discount that sense, which is so removed from 
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the essence of an object. She showed me that they were still beautiful to 
touch and smell after we had apparently destroyed them. Then she was off 
to the kitchen with the pick of the bunch in her apron. They tasted all the 
better that night. 

And a man—I will call him Baldy—who brought me a plank he and 
one of the women had been planing in the woodshop. I touched its 
smoothness and smelled it and agreed with him how good it was. 

And after the evening meal, the Together. 

During my third week there I had an indication of my status with the 
group. It was the first real test of whether I meant anything to them. 
Anything special, I mean. I wanted to see them as my friends, and I 
suppose I was a little upset to think that just anyone who wandered in here 
would be treated the way I was. It was childish and unfair to them, and I 
wasn't even aware of the discontent until later. 

I had been hauling water in a bucket into the field where a seedling tree 
was being planted. There was a hose for that purpose, but it was in use on 
the other side of the village. This tree was not in reach of the automatic 
sprinklers and it was drying out. I had been carrying water to it until 
another solution was found. 

It was hot. around noon. I got the water from a standing spigot near the 
forge. I set the bucket down on the ground behind me and leaned my head 
into the flow of water. I was wearing a shirt made of cotton, unbuttoned in 
the front. The water felt good running through my hair and soaking into 
the shirt. I let it go on for almost a minute. 

There was a crash behind me and I bumped my head when I raised it up 
too quickly under the faucet. I turned and saw a woman sprawled on her 
face in the dust. She was turning over slowly, holding her knee. I realized 
with a sinking feeling that she had tripped over the bucket I had carelessly 
left on the concrete express lane. Think of it: ambling along on ground that 
you trust to be free of all obstruction, suddenly you’re sitting on the 
ground. Their system would only work with trust, and it had to be total; 
everybody had to be responsible all the time. I had been accepted into that 
trust and I had blown it. I felt sick. 

She had a nasty scrape on her left knee that was oozing blood. She felt it 
with her hands, sitting there on the ground, and she began to howl. It was 
weird, painful. Tears came from her eyes, then she pounded her fists on 
the ground, going ‘‘Hunnnh, hunnnh, hunnnh!” with each blow. She was 
angry, and she had every right to be. 
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She found the pail as I hesitantly reached out for her. She grabbed my 
hand and followed it up to my face. She felt my face, crying all the time, 
then wiped her nose and got up. She started off for one of the buildings. 
She limped slightly. 

I sat down and felt miserable. I didn't know what to do. 

One of the men came out to get me. It was Big Man. I called him that 
because he was the tallest person at Keller. He wasn’t any sort of 
policeman, I found out later; he was just the first one the injured woman 
had met. He took my hand and felt my face. 1 saw tears start when he felt 
the emotions there. He asked me to come inside with him. 

An impromptu panel had been convened. Call it a jury. It was made up 
of anyone who was handy, including a few children. There were ten or 
twelve of them. Everyone looked very sad. The woman I had hurt was 
there, being consoled by three or four people. I’ll call her Scar, for the 
prominent mark on her upper arm. 

Everybody kept telling me—in handtalk, you understand—how sorry 
they were for me. They petted and stroked me, trying to draw some of the 
misery away. 

Pink came racing in. She had been sent for to act as a translator if 
needed. Since this was a formal proceeding it was necessary that they be 
sure I understood everything that happened. She went to Scar and cried 
with her for a bit, then came to me and embraced me fiercely, telling me 
with her hands how sorry she was that this had happened. I was already 
figuratively packing my bags. Nothing seemed to be left but the formality 
of expelling me. 

Then we all sat together on the floor. We were close, touching on all 
sides. The hearing began. 

Most of it was in handtalk, with Pink throwing in a few words here and 
there. I seldom knew who said what, but that was appropriate. It was the 
group speaking as one. No statement reached me without already having 
become a consensus. 

“You are accused of having violated the rules,’’ said the group, “and 
of having been the cause of an injury to (the one I called Scar). Do you 
dispute this? Is there any fact that we should know?’’ 

“No,” I told them. “I was responsible. It was my carelessness.” 

“We understand. We sympathize with you in your remorse, which is 
evident to all of us. But carelessness is a violation. Do you understand 
this? This is the offense for which you are (—).” It was a set of signals in 
shorthand. 
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“What was that?” I asked Pink. 

“Uh. . . 'brought before us’? ‘Standing trial’?” She shrugged, not 
happy with either interpretation. 

“Yes. I understand.” 

“The facts not being in question, it is agreed that you are guilty.” 
(“ ‘Responsible,’ ” Pink whispered in my ear.) “Withdraw from us a 
moment while we come to a decision.” 

I got up and stood by the wall, not wanting to look at them as the debate 
went back and forth through the joined hands. There was a burning lump 
in my throat that I could not swallow. Then I was asked to rejoin the circle. 

“The penalty for your offense is set by custom. If it were not so, we 
would wish we could rule otherwise. You now have the choice of accept¬ 
ing the punishment designated and having the offense wiped away, or of 
refusing our jurisdiction and withdrawing your body from our land. What 
is your choice?” 

I had Pink repeat this to me, because it was so important that I know 
what was being offered. When I was sure I had read it right, I accepted 
their punishment without hesitation. I was very grateful to have been 
given an alternative. 

“Very well. You have elected to be treated as we would treat one of our 
own who had done the same act. Come to us.” 

Everyone drew in closer. I was not told what was going to happen. I was 
drawn in and nudged gently from all directions. 

Scar was sitting with her legs crossed more or less in the center of the 
group. She was crying again, and so was I, I think. It’s hard to remember. 
I ended up face down across her lap. She spanked me. 

I never once thought of it as improbable or strange. It tlowed naturally 
out of the situation. Everyone was holding on to me and caressing me, 
spelling assurances into my palms and legs and neck and cheeks. We were 
all crying. It was a difficult thing that had to be faced by the whole group. 
Others drifted in and joined us. I understood that this punishment came 
from everyone there, but only the offended person, Scar, did the actual 
spanking. That was one of the ways I had wronged her, beyond the fact of 
giving her a scraped knee. I had laid on her the obligation of disciplining 
me and that was why she had sobbed so loudly, not from the pain of her 
injury, but from the pain of knowing she would have to hurt me. 

Pink later told me that Scar had been the staunchest advocate of giving 
me the option to stay. Some had wanted to expel me outright, but she paid 
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me the compliment of thinking I was a good enough person to be worth 
putting herself and me through the ordeal. If you can’t understand that, 
you haven’t grasped the feeling of community I felt among these people. 

It went on for a long time. It was very painful, but not cruel. Nor was it 
primarily humiliating. There was some of that, of course. But it was 
essentially a practical lesson taught in the most direct terms. Each of them 
had undergone it during the first months, but none recently. You learned 
from it, believe me. 

I did a lot of thinking about it afterward. I tried to think of what else they 
might have done. Spanking grown people is really unheard of, you know, 
though that didn’t occur to me until long after it had happened. It seemed 
so natural when it was going on that the thought couldn’t even enter my 
mind that this was a weird situation to be in. 

They did something like this with the children, but not as long or as 
hard. Responsibility was lighter for the younger ones. The adults were 
willing to put up with an occasional bruise or scraped knee while the 
children learned. 

But when you reached what they thought of as adulthood—which was 
whenever a majority of the adults thought you had or when you assumed 
the privilege yourself—that’s when the spanking really got serious. 

They had a harsher punishment, reserved for repeated or malicious 
offenses. They had not had to invoke it often. It consisted of being sent to 
Coventry. No one would touch you for a specified period of time. By the 
time I heard of it, it sounded like a very tough penalty. I didn’t need it 
explained to me. 

I don’t know how to explain it, but the spanking was administered in 
such a loving way that I didn’t feel violated. This hurts me as much as it 
hurts you. Tm doing this for your own good. / love you, that's why Tm 
spanking you. They made me understand those old cliches by their 
actions. 

When it was over, we all cried together. But it soon turned to happiness. 
I embraced Scar and we told each other how sorry we were that it had 
happened. We talked to each other—made love if you like—and I kissed 
her knee and helped her dress it. 

We spent the rest of the day together, easing the pain. 

As I became more fluent in handtalk, “the scales fell from my eyes.” 
Daily, I would discover a new layer of meaning that had eluded me before; 
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it was like peeling the skin of an onion to find a new skin beneath it. Each 
time 1 thought I was at the core, only to find that there was another layer I 
could not yet see. 

I had thought that learning handtalk was the key to communication with 
them. Not so. Handtalk was baby talk. For a long time I was a baby who 
could not even say goo-goo clearly. Imagine my surprise when, having 
learned to say it, 1 found that there were syntax, conjunctions, parts of 
speech, nouns, verbs, tense, agreement, and the subjunctive mood. I was 
wading in a tide pool at the edge of the Pacific Ocean. 

By handtalk I mean the International Manual Alphabet. Anyone can 
learn it in a few hours or days. But when you talk to someone in speech, do 
you spell each word? Do you read each letter as you read this? No, you 
grasp words as entities, hear groups of sounds and see groups of letters as a 
gestalt full of meaning. 

Everyone at Keller had an absorbing interest in language. They each 
knew several languages—spoken languages—and could read and spell 
them fluently. 

While still children they had understood the fact that handtalk was a 
way for blind-deaf people to talk to outsiders. Among themselves it was 
much too cumbersome. It was like Morse Code: useful when you’re 
limited to on-off modes of information transmission, but not the preferred 
mode. Their ways of speaking to each other were much closer to our type 
of written or verbal communication, and—dare I say it?—better. 

I discovered this slowly, first by seeing that though I could spell rapidly 
with my hands, it took much longer for me to say something than it took 
anyone else. It could not be explained by differences in dexterity. So I 
asked to be taught their shorthand speech. I plunged in, this time taught by 
everyone, not just Pink. 

It was hard. They could say any word in any language with no more 
than two moving hand positions. I knew this was a project for years, not 
days. You learn the alphabet and you have all the tools you need to spell 
any word that exists. That’s the great advantage in having your written and 
spoken speech based on the same set of symbols. Shorthand was not like 
that at all. It partook of none of the linearity or commonality of handtalk; it 
was not code for English or any other language. It was wholly constructed 
by the Kellerites according to their needs. Each word was something I had 
to learn and memorize separately from the handtalk spelling. 

For months I sat in the Togethers after dinner saying things like “Me 
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love Scar much much well,” while waves of conversation ebbed and 
flowed and circled around me, touching me only at the edges. But I kept at 
it, and the children were endlessly patient with me. I improved gradually. 
Understand that the rest of the conversations I will relate took place in 
either handtalk or shorthand, limited to various degrees by my fluency. I 
did not speak nor was I spoken to orally from the day of my punishment. 

I was having a lesson in body talk from Pink. Yes, we were making 
love. It had taken me a few weeks to see that she was a sexual being, that 
her caresses, which I had persisted in seeing as innocent—as I had defined 
it at the time—both were and weren’t innocent. She understood it as 
perfectly natural that the result of her talking to my penis with her hands 
might be another sort of conversation. Though still in the middle flush of 
puberty, she was regarded by all as an adult and I accepted her as such. It 
was cultural conditioning that had blinded me to what she was saying. 

So we talked a lot. With her, I understood the words and music of 
the body better than with anyone else. She sang a very uninhibited song 
with her hips and hands, free of guilt, open and fresh with discovery in 
every note she touched. 

“You haven’t told me much about yourself,” she said. “What did you 
do on the outside?” I don’t want to give the impression that this speech 
was in sentences, as I have presented it. We were bodytalking, sweating 
and smelling each other. The message came through from hands, feet, 
mouth. 

I got as far as the sign for pronoun, first person singular, and was 
stopped. 

How could I tell her of my life in Chicago? Should I speak of my early 
ambition to be a writer, and how that didn’t work out? And why hadn’t it? 
Lack of talent, or lack of drive? I could tell her about my profession, 
which was meaningless shuffling of papers when you got down to it, 
useless to anything but the Gross National Product. I could talk of the 
economic ups and downs that had brought me to Keller when nothing else 
could dislodge me from my easy sliding through life. Or the loneliness of 
being forty-seven years old and never having found someone worth 
loving, never having been loved in return. Of being a permanently 
displaced person in a stainless-steel society. One-night stands, drinking 
binges, nine-to-five, Chicago Transit Authority, dark movie houses, 
football games on television, sleeping pills, the John Hancock Tower 
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where the windows won’t open so you can’t breathe the smog or jump out. 
That was me, wasn’t it? 

“I see,” she said. 

"I travel around,” I said, and suddenly realized that it was the truth. 

”1 see,” she repeated. It was a different sign for the same thing. 
Context was everything. She had heard and understood both parts of me, 
knew one to be what I had been, the other to be what I hoped I was. 

She lay on top of me, one hand lightly on my face to catch the quick 
interplay of emotions as I thought about my life for the first time in years. 
And she laughed and nipped my ear playfully when my face told her that 
for the first time 1 could remember, I was happy about it. Not just telling 
myself I was happy, but truly happy. You cannot lie in bodytalk anymore 
than your sweat glands can lie to a polygraph. 

I noticed that the room was unusually empty. Asking around in my 
fumbling way, I learned that only the children were there. 

'‘Where is everybody?” I asked. 

"They are all out***,” she said. It was like that: three sharp slaps on 
the chest with the fingers spread. Along with the finger configuration for 
"verb form, gerund,” it meant that they were all out ***ing. Needless to 
say, it didn't tell me much. 

What did tell me something was her bodytalk as she said it. I read her 
better than I ever had. She was upset and sad. Her body said something 
like "Why can’t I join them? Why can’t 1 (smell-taste-touch-hear-see) 
sense with them?” That is exactly what she said. Again, I didn’t trust my 
understanding enough to accept that interpretation. I was still trying to 
force my conceptions on the things I experienced there. I was determined 
that she and the other children be resentful of their parents in some way, 
because I was sure they had to be. They must feel superior in some way, 
they must feel held back. 

I found the adults, after a short search of the area, out in the north 
pasture. All the parents, none of the children. They were standing in a 
group in no apparent pattern. It wasn’t a circle, but it was almost round. If 
there was any organization, it was in the fact that everybody was about the 
same distance from everybody else. 

The German shepherds and the Sheltie were out there sitting on the cool 
grass facing the group of people. Their ears were perked up, but they were 
not moving. 
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I started to go up to the people. I stopped when I became aware of the 
concentration. They were touching, but their hands were not moving. The 
silence of seeing all those permanently moving people standing that still 
was deafening to me. 

I watched them for at least an hour. I sat with the dogs and scratched 
them behind the ears. They did that chop-licking thing that dogs do when 
they appreciate it, but their full attention was on the group. 

It gradually dawned on me that the group was moving. It was very slow, 
just a step here and another there, over many minutes. It was expanding in 
such a way that the distance between any of the individuals was the same. 
Like the expanding universe, where all galaxies move away from all 
others. Their arms were extended now; they were touching only with 
fingertips, in a crystal lattice arrangement. 

Finally they were not touching at all. I saw their fingers straining to 
cover distances that were too far to bridge. And still they expanded 
equilaterally. One of the shepherds began to whimper a little. I felt the hair 
on the back of my neck stand up. Chilly out here, I thought. 

I closed my eyes, suddenly sleepy. 

I opened them, shocked. Then I forced them shut. Crickets were 
chirping in the grass around me. 

There was something in the darkness behind my eyeballs. I felt that if I 
could turn my eyes around I would see it easily, but it eluded me in a way 
that made peripheral vision seem like reading headlines. If there was ever 
anything impossible to pin down, much less describe, that was it. It tickled 
at me for a long while as the dogs whimpered louder, but I could make 
nothing of it. The best analogy I could think of was the sensation a blind 
person might feel from the sun on a cloudy day. 

I opened my eyes again. 

Pink was standing there beside me. Her eyes were screwed shut, and 
she was covering her ears with her hands. Her mouth was open and 
working silently. Behind her were several of the older children. They 
were all doing the same thing. 

Some quality of the night changed. The people in the group were about 
a foot away from each other now, and suddenly the pattern broke. They all 
swayed for a moment, then laughed in that eerie, unselfconscious noise 
deaf people use for laughter. They fell in the grass and held their bellies, 
rolled over and over and roared. 

Pink was laughing, too. To my surprise, so was 1. I laughed until my 
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face and sides were hurting, like I remembered doing sometimes when I’d 
smoked grass. 

And that was ***ing. 

I can see that Lve only given a surface view of Keller. And there are 
some things I should deal with, lest 1 foster an erroneous view. 

Clothing, for instance. Most of them wore something most of the time. 
Pink was the only one who seemed temperamentally opposed to clothes. 
She never wore anything. 

No one ever wore anything Ld call a pair of pants. Clothes were loose: 
robes, shirts, dresses, scarves and such. Lots of men wore things that 
would be called women's clothes. They were simply more comfortable. 

Much of it was ragged. It tended to be made of silk or velvet or 
something else that felt good. The stereotyped Kellerite would be wearing 
a Japanese silk robe, hand-embroidered with dragons, with many gaping 
holes and loose threads and tea and tomato stains all over it while she 
sloshed through the pigpen with a bucket of slop. Wash it at the end of the 
day and don't worry about the colors running. 

I also don't seem to have mentioned homosexuality. You can mark it 
down to my early conditioning that my two deepest relationships at Keller 
were with women: Pink and Scar. I haven’t said anything about it simply 
because 1 don’t know how to present it. I talked to men and women 
equally, on the same terms. I had surprisingly little trouble being af¬ 
fectionate with the men. 

I could not think of the Kellerites as bisexual, though clinically they 
were. It was much deeper than that. They could not even recognize a 
concept as poisonous as a homosexuality taboo. It was one of the first 
things they learned. If you distinguish homosexuality from heterosexual¬ 
ity you are cutting yourself off from communication —full communica¬ 
tion—with half the human race. They were pansexual; they could not 
separate sex from the rest of their lives. They didn’t even have a word in 
shorthand that could translate directly into English as sex. They had words 
for male and female in infinite variation, and words for degrees and 
varieties of physical experience that would be impossible to express in 
English, but all those words included other parts of the world of experi¬ 
ence also; none of them walled off what we call sex into its own discrete 
cubbyhole. 

There’s another question I haven’t answered. It needs answering. 
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because I wondered about it myself when I first arrived. It concerns the 
necessity for the commune in the first place. Did it really have to be like 
this? Would they have been better off adjusting themselves to our ways of 
living? 

All was not a peaceful idyll. I’ve already spoken of the invasion and 
rape. It could happen again, especially if the roving gangs that operate 
around the cities start to really rove. A touring group of motorcyclists 
could wipe them out in a night. 

There were also continuing legal hassles. About once a year the social 
workers descended on Keller and tried to take their children away. They 
had been accused of everything possible, from child abuse to contributing 
to delinquency. It hadn’t worked so far, but it might someday. 

And after all, there are sophisticated devices on the market that allow a 
blind and deaf person to see and hear a little. They might have been helped 
by some of those. 

I met a blind-deaf woman living in Berkeley once. I’ll vote for Keller. 

As to those machines . . . 

In the library at Keller there is a seeing machine. It uses a television 
camera and a computer to vibrate a closely set series of metal pins. Using 
it, you can feel a moving picture of whatever the camera is pointed at. It’s 
small and light, made to be carried with the pin-pricker touching your 
back. It cost about thirty-five thousand dollars. 

I found it in the comer of the library. I ran my finger over it and left a 
gleaming streak behind as the thick dust came away. 

Other people came and went, and I stayed on. 

Keller didn’t get as many visitors as the other places I had been. It was 
out of the way. 

One man showed up at noon, looked around, and left without a word. 

Two girls, sixteen-year-old runaways from California, showed up one 
night. They undressed for dinner and were shocked when they found out I 
could see. Pink scared the hell out of them. Those poor kids had a lot of 
living to do before they approached Pink’s level of sophistication. But 
then Pink might have been uneasy in California. They left the next day, 
unsure if they had been to an orgy or not. All that touching and no getting 
down to business, very strange. 

There was a nice couple from Santa Fe who acted as a sort of liaison 
between Keller and their lawyer. They had a nine-year-old boy who 
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chattered endlessly in handtalk to the other kids. They came up about 
every other week and stayed a few days, soaking up sunshine and partici¬ 
pating in the Together every night. They spoke halting shorthand and did 
me the courtesy of not speaking to me in speech. 

Some of the Indians came around at odd intervals. Their behavior was 
almost aggressively chauvinistic. They stayed dressed at all times in their 
Levis and boots. But it was evident that they had a respect for the people, 
though they thought them strange. They had business dealings with the 
commune. It was the Navahos who trucked away the produce that was 
taken to the gate every day, sold it, and took a percentage. They would sit 
and powwow in sign language spelled into hands. Pink said they were 
scrupulously honest in their dealings. 

And about once a week all the parents went out in the field and ***ed. 

I got better and better at shorthand and bodytalk. I had been breezing 
along for about five months and winter was in the offing. I had not 
examined my desires as yet, not really thought about what it was I wanted 
to do with the rest of my life. I guess the habit of letting myself drift was 
too ingrained. I was there, and constitutionally unable to decide whether 
to go or to face up to the problem if I wanted to stay for a long, long time. 

Then I got a push. 

For a long time I thought it had something to do with the economic 
situation outside. They were aware of the outside world at Keller. They 
knew that isolation and ignoring problems that could easily be dismissed 
as not relevant to them was a dangerous course, so they subscribed to the 
Braille New York Times and most of them read it. They had a television set 
that got plugged in about once a month. The kids would watch it and 
translate for their parents. 

So I was aware that the non-depression was moving slowly into a more 
normal inflationary spiral. Jobs were opening up, money was flowing 
again. When I found myself on the outside again shortly afterwards, I 
thought that was the reason. 

The reason was more complex. It had to do with peeling off the onion 
layer of shorthand and discovering another layer beneath it. 

I had learned handtalk in a few easy lessons. Then I became aware of 
shorthand and bodytalk, and of how much harder they would be to learn. 
Through five months of constant immersion, which is the only way to 
learn a language, I had attained the equivalent of a five- or six-year-old in 
shorthand. I knew I could master it, given time. Bodytalk was another 
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matter. You couldn't measure progress as easily in bodytalk. It was a 
variable and highly interpersonal language that evolved according to the 
person, the time, the mood. But I was learning. 

Then I became aware of Touch. That’s the best I can describe it in a 
single, unforced English noun. What they called this fourth-stage lan¬ 
guage varied from day to day, as I will try to explain. 

I first became aware of it when l tried to meet Janet Reilly. I now knew 
the history of Keller, and she figured very prominently in all the stories. I 
knew everyone at Keller, and I could find her nowhere. I knew everyone 
by names like Scar, and She-With-The-Missing-Front-Tooth, and Man- 
With-Wiry-Hair. These were shorthand names that I had given them 
myself, and they all accepted them without question. They had abolished 
their outside names within the commune. They meant nothing to them; 
they told nothing and described nothing. 

At first I assumed that it was my imperfect command of shorthand that 
made me unable to clearly ask the right question about Janet Reilly. Then I 
saw that they were not telling me on purpose. I saw why, and I approved, 
and thought no more about it. The name Janet Reilly described what she 
had been on the outside , and one of her conditions for pushing the whole 
thing through in the first place had been that she be no one special on the 
inside. She melted into the group and disappeared. She didn’t want to be 
found. All right. 

But in the course of pursuing the question I became aware that each of 
the members of the commune had no specific name at all. That is. Pink, 
for instance, had no less than one hundred and fifteen names, one from 
each of the commune members. Each was a contextual name that told the 
story of Pink’s relationship to a particular person. My simple names, 
based on physical descriptions, were accepted as the names a child would 
apply to people. The children had not yet learned to go beneath the outer 
layers and use names that told of themselves, their lives, and their 
relationships to others. 

What is even more confusing, the names evolved from day to day. It 
was my first glimpse of Touch, and it frightened me. It was a question of 
permutations. Just the first simple expansion of the problem meant there 
were no less than thirteen thousand names in use, and they wouldn’t stay 
still so I could memorize them. If Pink spoke to me of Baldy, for instance, 
she would use her Touch name for him, modified by the fact that she was 
speaking to me and not Short-Chubby-Man. 
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Then the depths of what I had been missing opened beneath me and I 
was suddenly breathless with fear of heights. 

Touch was what they spoke to each other. It was an incredible blend of 
all three other modes I had learned, and the essence of it was that it never 
stayed the same. I could listen to them speak to me in shorthand, which 
was the real basis for Touch, and be aware of the currents of Touch 
flowing just beneath the surface. 

It was a language of inventing languages. Everyone spoke their own 
dialect because everyone spoke with a different instrument: a different 
body and set of life experiences. It was modified by everything. It would 
not stand still. 

They would sit at the Together and invent an entire body of Touch 
responses in a night; idiomatic, personal, totally naked in its honesty. And 
they used it only as a building block for the next night's language. 

I didn't know if I wanted to be that naked. I had looked into myself a 
little recently and had not been satisfied with what I found. The realization 
that every one of them knew more about it than I, because my honest body 
had told what my frightened mind had not wanted to reveal, was shatter¬ 
ing. I was naked under a spotlight in Carnegie Hall, and all the no-pants 
nightmares I had ever had came out to haunt me. The fact that they all 
loved me with all my warts was suddenly not enough. I wanted to curl up 
in a dark closet with my ingrown ego and let it fester. 

I might have come through this fear. Pink was certainly trying to help 
me. She told me that it would only hurt for a while, that I would quickly 
adjust to living my life w ith my darkest emotions written in fire across my 
forehead. She said Touch was not so hard as it looked at first, either. Once 
I learned shorthand and bodytalk. Touch would flow naturally from it like 
sap rising in a tree. It would be unavoidable, something that would happen 
to me without much effort at all. 

I almost believed her. But she betrayed herself. No, no, no. Not that, 
but the things in her concerning ***ing convinced me that if I went 
through this I would only bang my head harder against the next step up the 
ladder. 

I had a little better definition now. Notone that I can easily translate into 
English, and even that attempt will only convey my hazy concept of what 
it was. 

k Tt is the mode of touching without touching,” Pink said, her body 
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going like crazy in an attempt to reach me with her own imperfect concept 
of what it was, handicapped by my illiteracy. Her body denied the truth of 
her shorthand definition, and at the same time admitted to me that she did 
not know what it was herself. 

"It is the gift whereby one can expand oneself from the eternal quiet 
and dark into something else.” And again her body denied it. She beat on 
the floor in exasperation. 

"It is an attribute of being in the quiet and dark all the time, touching 
others. All I know for sure is that vision and hearing preclude it or obscure 
it. I can make it as quiet and dark as I possibly can and be aware of the 
edges of it, but the visual orientation of the mind persists. That door is 
closed to me, and to all the children.” 

Her verb "to touch" in the first part of that was a Touch amalgam, one 
that reached back into her memories of me and what I had told her of my 
experiences. It implied and called up the smell and feel of broken mush¬ 
rooms in soft earth under the bam with Tall-One-With-Green-Eyes, she 
who taught me to feel the essence of an object. It also contained references 
to out bodytalking while I was penetrating into the dark and wet of her, and 
her running account to me of what it was like to receive me into herself. 
This was all one word. 

I brooded on that for a long time. What was the point of suffering 
through the nakedness of Touch, only to reach the level of frustrated 
blindness enjoyed by Pink? 

What was it that kept pushing me away from the one place in my life 
where I had been happiest? 

One thing was the realization, quite late in coming, that can be summed 
up as "What the hell am I doing here?” The question that should have 
answered that question was "What the hell would I do if I left?” 

I was the only visitor, the only one in seven years to stay at Keller for 
longer than a few days. I brooded on that. I was not strong enough or 
confident enough in my opinion of myself to see it as anything but a flaw in 
me , not in those others. I was obviously too easily satisfied, too compla¬ 
cent to see the flaws that those others had seen. 

It didn’t have to be flaws in the people of Keller, or in their system. No, 
I loved and respected them too much to think that. What they had going 
certainly came as near as anyone ever has in this imperfect world to a sane, 
rational way for people to exist without warfare and with a minimum of 
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politics. In the end, those two old dinosaurs are the only ways humans 
have yet discovered to be social animals. Yes, I do see war as a way of 
living with another; by imposing your will on another in terms so unmis¬ 
takable that the opponent has to either knuckle under to you, die, or beat 
your brains out. And if that's a solution to anything. I'd rather live without 
solutions. Politics is not much better. The only thing going for it is that it 
occasionally succeeds in substituting talk for fists. 

Keller was an organism. It was a new way of relating, and it seemed to 
work. I'm not pushing it as a solution for the world's problems. It’s 
possible that it could only work for a group with a common self-interest as 
binding and rare as deafness and blindness. I can’t think of another group 
whose needs are so interdependent. 

The cells of the organism cooperated beautifully. The organism was 
strong, flourishing, and possessed of all the attributes I've ever heard used 
in defining life except the ability to reproduce. That might have been its 
fatal flaw, if any. I certainly saw the seeds of something developing in the 
children. 

The strength of the organism was communication. There’s no way 
around it. Without the elaborate and impossible-to-falsify mechanisms for 
communication built into Keller, it would have eaten itself in pettiness, 
jealousy, possessiveness, and any dozen other “innate” human defects. 

The nightly Together was the basis of the organism. Here, from after 
dinner till it was time to fall asleep, everyone talked in a language that was 
incapable of falsehood. If there was a problem brewing, it presented itself 
and was solved almost automatically. Jealousy? Resentment? Some little 
festering wrong that you’re nursing? You couldn’t conceal it at the 
Together, and soon everyone was clustered around you and loving the 
sickness away. It acted like white corpuscles, clustering around a sick 
cell, not to destroy it, but to heal it. There seemed to be no problem that 
couldn't be solved if it was attacked early enough, and with Touch, your 
neighbors knew about it before you did and were already laboring to 
correct the wrong, heal the wound, to make you feel better so you could 
laugh about it. There was a lot of laughter at the Togethers. 

I thought for a while that I was feeling possessive about Pink. I know I 
had done so a little at first. Pink was my special friend, the one who had 
helped me out from the first, who for several days was the only one I could 
talk to. It was her hands that had taught me handtalk. I know I felt stirrings 
of territoriality the first time she lay in my lap while another man made 
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love to her. But if there was any signal the Kellerites were adept at 
reading, it was that one. It went off like an alarm bell in Pink, the man, and 
the women and men around me. They soothed me, coddled me, told me in 
every language that it was all right, not to feel ashamed. Then the man in 
question began loving me. Not Pink, but the man. An observational 
anthropologist would have had subject matter for a whole thesis. Have you 
seen the films of baboons’ social behavior? Dogs do it, too. Many male 
mammals do it. When males get into dominance battles, the weaker can 
defuse the aggression by submitting, by turning tail and surrendering. I 
have never felt so defused as when that man surrendered the object of our 
clash of wills—Pink—and turned his attention to me. What could I do? 
What I did was laugh, and he laughed, and soon we were all laughing, and 
that was the end of territoriality. 

That’s the essence of how they solved most "human nature” problems 
at Keller. Sort of like an oriental martial art; you yield, roll with the blow 
so that your attacker takes a pratfall with the force of the aggression. You 
do that until the attacker sees that the initial push wasn’t worth the effort, 
that it was a pretty silly thing to do when no one was resisting you. Pretty 
soon he’s not Tarzan of the Apes, but Charlie Chaplin. And he’s laughing. 

So it wasn’t Pink and her lovely body and my realization that she could 
never be all mine to lock away in my cave and defend with a gnawed-off 
thighbone. If I’d persisted in that frame of mind she would have found me 
about as attractive as an Amazonian leech, and that was a great incentive 
to confound the behaviorists and overcome it. 

So I was back to those people who had visited and left, and what did 
they see that I didn’t see? 

Well, there was something pretty glaring. I was not part of the or¬ 
ganism, no matter how nice the organism was to me. I had no hopes of 
ever becoming a part, either. Pink had said it in the first week. She felt it 
herself, to a lesser degree. She could not ***, though that fact was not 
going to drive her away from Keller. She had told me that many times in 
shorthand and confirmed it in bodytalk. If I left, it would be without her. 

Trying to stand outside and look at it, I felt pretty miserable. What was I 
trying to do, anyway? Was my goal in life really to become a part of a 
blind-deaf commune? I was feeling so low by that time that I actually 
thought of that as denigrating, in the face of all the evidence to the 
contrary. I should be out in the real world where the real people lived, not 
these freakish cripples. 
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I backed off from that thought very quickly. I was not totally out of my 
mind, just on the lunatic edges. These people were the best friends I’d ever 
had, maybe the only ones. That I was confused enough to think that of 
them even for a second worried me more than anything else. It’s possible 
that it's what pushed me finally into a decision. I saw a future of growing 
disillusion and unfulfilled hopes. Unless I was willing to put out my eyes 
and ears. I would always be on the outside. / would be the blind and deaf 
one. I would be the freak. I didn't want to be a freak. 

They knew I had decided to leave before I did. My last few days turned 
into a long goodbye, with a loving farewell implicit in every word touched 
to me. I was not really sad, and neither were they. It was nice, like 
everything they did. They said goodbye with just the right mix of wistful¬ 
ness and life-must-go-on, and hope-to-touch-you-again. 

Awareness of Touch scratched on the edges of my mind. It was not bad, 
just as Pink had said. In a year or two I could have mastered it. 

But I was set now. I was back in the life groove that I had followed for 
so long. Why is it that once having decided what I must do. Pm afraid to 
reexamine my decision? Maybe because the original decision cost me so 
much that I didn't want to go through it again. 

I left quietly in the night for the highway and California. They were out 
in the fields, standing in that circle again. Their fingertips were farther 
apart than ever before. The dogs and children hung around the edges like 
beggars at a banquet. It was hard to tell which looked more hungry and 
puzzled. 

The experiences at Keller did not fail to leave their mark on me. I was 
unable to live as I had before. For a while I thought I could not live at all, 
but I did. I was too used to living to take the decisive step of ending my 
life. I would wait. Life had brought one pleasant thing to me; maybe it 
would bring another. 

I became a writer. I found I now had a better gift for communicating 
than I had before. Or maybe I had it now for the first time. At any rate, my 
writing came together and I sold. I wrote what I wanted to write, and was 
not afraid of going hungry. I took things as they came. 

I weathered the non-depression of '97, when unemployment reached 
twenty percent and the government once more ignored it as a temporary 
downturn. It eventually upturned, leaving the jobless rate slightly higher 
than it had been the time before, and the time before that. Another million 
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useless persons had been created with nothing better to do than shamble 
through the streets looking for beatings in progress, car smashups, heart 
attacks, murders, shootings, arson, bombings, and riots; the endlessly 
inventive street theater. It never got dull. 

1 didn’t become rich, but I was usually comfortable. That is a social 
disease, the symptoms of which are the ability to ignore the fact that your 
society is developing weeping pustules and having its brains eaten out by 
radioactive maggots. I had a nice apartment in Marin County, out of sight 
of the machine-gun turrets. I had a car, at a time when they were beginning 
to be luxuries. 

I had concluded that my life was not destined to be all I would like it to 
be. We all make some sort of compromise, 1 reasoned, and if you set your 
expectations too high you are doomed to disappointment. It did occur to 
me that I was settling for something far from “high,” but I didn't know 
what to do about it. I carried on with a mixture of cynicism and optimism 
that seemed about the right mix for me. It kept my motor running, 
anyway. 

I even made it to Japan, as I had intended in the first place. 

I didn’t find someone to share my life. There was only Pink for that. 
Pink and all her family, and we were separated by a gulf I didn’t dare 
cross. I didn’t even dare think about her too much. It would have been 
very dangerous to my equilibrium. I lived with it, and told myself that it 
was the way I was. Lonely. 

The years rolled on like a caterpillar tractor at Dachau, up to the 
penultimate day of the millennium. 

San Francisco was having a big bash to celebrate the year 2000. Who 
gives a shit that the city is slowly falling apart, that civilization is 
disintegrating into hysteria? Let’s have a party! 

I stood on the Golden Gate Dam on the last day of 1999. The sun was 
setting in the Pacific, on Japan, which had turned out to be more of the 
same but squared and cubed with neo-samurai. Behind me the first 
bombshells of a firework celebration of holocaust tricked up to look like 
festivity competed with the flare of burning buildings as the social and 
economic basket cases celebrated the occasion in their own way. The city 
quivered under the weight of misery, anxious to slide off along the fracture 
lines of some subcortical San Andreas Fault. Orbiting atomic bombs 
twinkled in my mind, up there somewhere, ready to plant mushrooms 
when we’d exhausted all the other possibilities. 
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I thought of Pink. 

I found myself speeding through the Nevada desert, sweating, gripping 
the steering wheel. I was crying aloud but without sound, as I had learned 
to do at Keller. 

Can you go back? 

I slammed the citicar over the potholes in the dirt road. The car was 
falling apart. It was not built for this kind of travel. The sky was getting 
light in the east. It was the dawn of a new millennium. I stepped harder on 
the gas pedal and the car bucked savagely. 1 didn't care. I was not driving 
back down that road, not ever. One way or another, I was here to stay. 

I reached the wall and sobbed my relief. The last hundred miles had 
been a nightmare of wondering if it had been a dream. I touched the cold 
reality of the wall and it calmed me. Light snow had drifted over every¬ 
thing, gray in the early dawn. 

I saw them in the distance. All of them, out in the field where I had left 
them. No, 1 was wrong. It was only the children. Why had it seemed like 
so many at first? 

Pink was there. I knew her immediately, though I had never seen her in 
winter clothes. She was taller, filled out. She would be nineteen years old. 
There was a small child playing in the snow at her feet, and she cradled an 
infant in her arms. I went to her and talked to her hand. 

She turned to me, her face radiant with welcome, her eyes staring in a 
way 1 had never seen. Her hands flitted over me and her eyes did not 
move. 

“1 touch you. 1 welcome you," her hands said. “I wish you could have 
been here just a few minutes ago. Why did you go away darling? Why did 
you stay away so long?'’ Her eyes were stones in her head. She was blind. 
She was deaf. 

All the children were. No, Pink's child sitting at my feet looked up at 
me with a smile. 

“Where is everybody?" I asked when I got my breath. “Scar? Baldy? 
Green-eyes? And what’s happened? What’s happened to you?" I was 
tottering on the edge of a heart attack or nervous collapse or something. 
My reality felt in danger of dissolving. 

“They’ve gone," she said. The word eluded me, but the context put it 
with the Mary Celeste and Roanoke, Virginia. It was complex, the way 
she used the word gone. It was like something she had said before: 
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unattainable, a source of frustration like the one that had sent me running 
from Keller. But now her word told of something that was not hers yet, but 
was within her grasp. There was no sadness in it. 

"Gone?” 

"Yes. I don’t know where. They’re happy. They ***ed. It was glori¬ 
ous. We could only touch a part of it.” 

I felt my heart hammering to the sound of the last train pulling away 
from the station. My feet were pounding along the ties as it faded into the 
fog. Where are the Brigadoons of yesterday? I’ve never yet heard of a 
fairy tale where you can go back to the land of enchantment. You wake up, 
you find that your chance is gone. You threw it away. Fool! You only get 
one chance; that’s the moral, isn’t it? 

Pink’s hands laughed along my face. 

"Hold this part-of-me-who-speaks-mouth-to-nipple,” she said, and 
handed me her infant daughter. "I will give you a gift.” 

She reached up and lightly touched my ears with her cold fingers. The 
sound of the wind was shut out, and when her hands came away it never 
came back. She touched my eyes, shut out all the light, and I saw no more. 

We live in the lovely quiet and dark. 


William F. Temple (1914- ) is a British science fiction 

writer who worked as the Head Clerk of the London Stock 
Exchange for more than twenty years. One of the field’s most 
reliable and consistently able practitioners, he is perhaps best 
known to American readers as the author of Four Sided Triangle 
(1949), the basis for a very good film of the same name. A 
“Best of” short story collection is long overdue, for although he 
has never won any major awards in Science Fiction, he has been 
one of the field’s most consistently able practitioners. 

The following story illustrates the best way cults can recruit 
new members—indoctrinate those born into the system. 


William F. Temple 

FORGET-ME-NOT 


If a man could pass through Paradise in a dream , and have a flower 
presented to him as a pledge that his soul had really been there , and if he 
found that flower in his hand when he awoke — Aye! and what then? 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

Since the coming of light that day, nervous restlessness had increasingly 
possessed Direk. All of a sudden he jumped up with an exclamation of 
impatience. 

“Where are you going?” queried Lock, the ancient, one-eyed 
philosopher. 

“Round the world,” said Direk, shortly. 

“Again? Well, I shall still be here when you come back.” 

“I don’t doubt it.” 

Direk walked away, stepping over the recumbent bodies of his sleeping 
and dozing fellow creatures. He circumvented the little groups of those 
who were up and busy with their gossip or were playing the eternal games 
of marbles, beetle racing, or wrestling. 

The world was certainly round. The wall seemed straight as he looked 
along its length—or as far along it as he could see in the dim light—and it 
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seemed straight as he walked along parallel to it. But Direk knew from 
experience that he had only to walk far enough and he would come upon 
Lock again, reclining there in his area by the wall, just as he had left him. 
Only, of course, he would come upon him from the other side. 

There were too many people in the world. When walking, one was 
always bumping into them, jostling against them, or treading on them. 
There were no lonely places where a man might go and think, but so few of 
the people ever seemed to feel the need to think. For the most part, they 
were content to sleep and talk, play and gamble, breed children, and fight 
viciously and purposefully for the largest possible share of the food which 
fell from the sky. 

The sky! It was a dark mystery. Even in the daytime, all that could be 
made out were the circles of glowing golden light set regularly over the 
sky. 

Those lights illuminated only the world below them, and showed 
nothing of what might be above. The spaces between them were but empty 
shadows, which merged into a common black obscurity as the eye sought 
to penetrate them. The flat, hard, gray cakes of food fell silently from 
those spaces, at irregular intervals, in varying quantities, in unexpected 
places, but they always fell. 

They fell mostly in the day, but sometimes also in the night. Then the 
food hunt, the snatching and grabbing scramble in pitch blackness. 

Sometimes, one came upon a whole cake when crawling in the dark. 
Then the trick was to drag it back to one’s personal area, concealing the 
possession from the other seekers by adroit movement and a loud pretense 
of having been an unsuccessful seeker yourself. 

Direk strode on. 

Presently he came to the broad stream which ran swiftly in its deep, 
straight stone gully in a line right across the center of the world. Its source 
was in a metal grating in the wall on one side; its mouth was in a similar 
grating on the opposite side. The stream slaked the thirst of the people, 
bathed them, and carried away their waste matter. It was the gift of Dree. 

Direk leaped easily across it, and in so doing he dropped into a little 
episode of pain among all of this human play. On the far side of the 
stream, a dozen or so people were gathered around one who lay on his 
back groaning and bleeding. A couple of women were bathing his wounds 
and the rest looked on. 

A dark-visaged spectator whispered to Direk: “This has long been due 
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to him. He stole his own children's food. It is right that Dree should punish 
him severely." 

Direk nodded in agreement, and inspected the victim, who was a 
middle-aged man. There were blue, swelling welts on his chest, and his 
left ear which was half tom off was still bleeding steadily. 

Direk caught the muttering of another gossip, gleeful of his momentary 
capture of attention: “His hands are covered with bums, too!" 

Direk went on thoughtfully. He was mentally surveying his past his¬ 
tory, and wondering whether there was anything he had done that might 
merit such punishment, but he felt no sense of guilt. 

He did not want to do anything that might bring upon him that swift 
horror that came in the night. Once he had slept right beside a man 
destined to be chastised by Dree. Some time during the night the man 
vanished mysteriously. Next morning he was found lying on the far side of 
the world with his tongue rooted out, so he was unable to tell of his 
experiences. Nobody ever was! The victim was always unconscious when 
found, and remembered nothing but having gone to sleep. 

At length Direk came back to the stream, crossed it again, and soon saw 
Lock sitting just where he had left him. Only now' the philosopher was 
attending to a still figure that lay beside him. 

When Direk got nearer he saw that it was a feminine back that Lock was 
tenderly bathing, and the soft smooth skin of that back was tom and rent by 
long straight gashes, from which the blood welled slowly and persistently. 

Direk stood over them. He felt slightly sick, and disgusted with he knew 
not what. 

“Another sinner?" he said. 

The girl, whose face he could not see, gave a little sob. Lock did not 
look up, but frowned as he bent to his task. 

“It's Sondra," he said quietly. 

Sondra! In this one young girl was concentrated all that made life 
tolerable for Direk—beauty, grace, unselfish sympathy, and love. Fora 
moment he grappled with sheer unbelief. Then with a choked exclamation 
he sank on his knees beside the girl, and gently turned her head that he 
might see her face. A poor, tear-wet face it was, with the eyelids puffed 
from crying. 

“Why? Why?" he said, in a low angry growl. 

“Never mind," said Lock. “Go, change this water—bring fresh." 

In a daze Direk took the hollowed stone, which served for carrying 
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water from the stream, and refilled it. He had grown up with Sondra, and 
knew' her to be incapable of any evil action or thought. She was a unique 
personification of unspoiled innocence. Even Lock, old and wise as he 
was, had his moments of selfishness and spite. 

All the time he was getting the fresh water, this “Why?” hammered 
through his brain, and when he returned he again asked it aloud of Lock. 

“It is not for us to question the ways of the Almighty,” said Lock. “No 
one would know why but Sondra herself.” 

All Sondra could say, in a little moaning voice, was: “I don’t know. I 
don’t know.” 

“Then,” said Direk, “Dree is evil, and if I could get my hands on Him 
I should strangle Him.” 

“That is childish nonsense,” said Lock. “For one thing. Dree is a 
spirit, and you could no more strangle Him than you could strangle water. 
For another thing, He is a good spirit, and all that He does is for our good, 
though it may not seem so.” 

“What good came of your eye being knocked out?” demanded Direk. 

“Your life—and Sondra’s,” said Lock. “For I learned not to keep all 
my food for myself. Until then, I did. I watched children without parents 
starve, because they were not strong enough to fight, while I filled myself. 
Then one night I lost my eye. That made me look into my heart and 
discover my evil. I went seeking abandoned children and found you and 
Sondra. Thus, through me. Dree saw to it that you did not starve to 
death.” 

“That came from the goodness of your own heart, and from nowhere 
outside it,” said Direk. 

“Still you are speaking without observation and without thought,” 
answered Lock. “Now, look at this.” 

He reached out and plucked a mushroom from the little bed he had 
cultivated in one of the rare patches of thin soil. 

“Did that come from me?” he demanded. “It is fine food, and Dree 
grows it, obviously for no other purpose than our pleasure and welfare. 
Observe the stream—again it is plainly meant for our use. And what about 
the food that falls from above without our even asking?” 

“Perhaps those things just happen by themselves. Why do you need to 
have someone to make them happen?” asked Direk, argumentatively. 

“In that case,” replied Lock, “the punishments also just happen, and it 
is useless to worry about them. ” 
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‘‘Words only/’ growled Direk, making Sondra comfortable by pillow¬ 
ing her head on his shoulder. They had done all they could for her back 
now, and she lay with her eyes almost closed, clinging to her lover. 

“Let us see,” said Lock, gathering together a handful of broken pieces 
of rock. Then he threw them on the ground again. They scattered every 
which way. 

“That is chance,” said Lock, regarding them. “This is design.” 

He arranged the eight pieces in the form of a square within a square. 

“Well?” 

“You still observe nothing? Why, with my one eye I can see ten times 
as much as you who have two Now look up at the lights in the sky. ” 

Direk did so. He saw that they followed Lock’s pattern. 

“Design,” said Lock. “Therefore it followed that there must be a 
Designer. When you remember, in addition, that those lights regularly 
disappear that we may sleep and regularly come again that we may see to 
go about our business, then it is plain that the Designer is a benevolent 
one.” 

“Possibly,” conceded Direk with reluctance, “but I think he is a poor 
one. I'm certain I could design better conditions for life than these.” 

“You are not satisfied with life?” 

“No,” said Direk shortly. 

“Well, you'll leave it in time. We all do. That's part of the design.” 

“Yes, we leave it—dead—finished,” said Direk, with bitterness, 
thinking of the appearances of the stiff unfeeling corpses before they 
vanished, as always, in the mysterious shadow of the night. 

“Finished only with this life, here. Then we go to a world of light and 
beauty, where there is no more pain or hunger. A place to which I have 
given the name ‘Heaven.' ” 

“A place which exists in your dreams only,” said Direk, gently 
stroking Sondra’s hair. Her eyes were quite closed now, and she was 
beginning the deep-drawn breaths of sleep. 

“You are wrong again. I have seen a wondrous picture of it, and if you 
would only use your eyes insead of going about grumbling, you could see 
it too.” 

“Where? How?” asked Direk. 

“I did not want to tell you about this until you were spiritually ready for 
it. You are still rather childish and impatient, but it seems that—unlike the 
others—you sometimes have thoughts above food. So perhaps this vision 
will give you peace, as it did me.” 
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He paused, then went on: “You know the area of the Mullen family, 
that alcove in the wall, twice the width of a man, which seems to be 
topless—?” 

“I know the thing,” interrupted Direk. “Why, it runs right up into the 
sky!” 

“It goes above the lights, certainly, but it does not reach the sky.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I have been to the top.” 

“What?" Direk stared at the old man incredulously. “That doesn’t 
make sense. The lights are immensely far above us. Why, they say that 
each of them alone is much bigger than the whole world, and they only 
look so small because they are so distant.” 

“They say,” said Lock. “That means nothing. Actually, the lights are 
small and near. I repeat, I have climbed higher than they. I have no 
witnesses, because food was falling at the time and that took the people’s 
attention. Anyway, the light is not very bright in that area.” 

“And the picture is at the top?” 

“Yes. There is a small slit from which a very bright light comes in a 
flat, narrow beam. It is the light of Heaven. It takes courage to face it, but 
if you nerve yourself to put your eyes to the hole, you can do it. You have 
to keep your eyes shut at first, and then open them only the smallest 
fraction and look between your lashes—you will conquer your pain, and 
see Heaven.” 

“But how do you climb? There is not a crack in which one might get a 
finger.” 

‘ 'Set your back against one side of the alcove and press your feet against 
the other side,” said Lock. “Then you may work your way up by lifting 
your back and feet alternately, a little distance at a time. It is hard and 
dangerous work. Imyselfmadethejoumeyonlyonce. I was a young man, 
but even then I almost fell several times from being tired. I have not 
attempted it since, but I have not needed to. I have seen the vision, and I 
shall never forget it. It is fast in my memory, and every night before I sleep 
I see it glowing yet.” 

“If I climb before dark, I must go soon,” said Direk. He looked down 
at Sondra tenderly. She was sleeping fitfully. The wounds on her back had 
ceased bleeding at last. 

“I was afraid of your eagerness,” said Lock, troubled. “Now if you go 
and fall, Sondra will die. I should have kept my silence longer. I ask you to 
wait, until Sondra is better, at least.” 
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“I have waited in this dreary world long enough/’ returned Direk. 
“Here, take my place as a pillow.’’ 

Gently he disengaged Sondra, without waking her, and passed her to 
Lock. When the old man was supporting her comfortably, Direk kissed 
her softly on the cheek and stood up. 

“I’ll be back,’’ he said. 

“And 1 shall still be here,’’ said Lock. 

“I don’t doubt it,” said Direk, again. 

The Mullen children were playing in the alcove when he got there. If he 
attempted to clear them out, it would have meant an argument and 
possibly a fight with the Mullens, for they were a clannish, stupid, and 
aggressive family. There was a distant shout of “Food!’’ and everyone in 
the neighborhood dashed madly in the direction of the cry, so, like Lock, 
Direk made his ascent without an audience. 

After an age of effort, he paused and thought he would have to give it 
up. He was high above the ground now, and the people below looked 
curiously small. He was trembling, not only with muscular strain, but also 
with fear of this dimension with which he was quite unfamiliar—the 
height made him feel sick. His back had been skinned by the friction of his 
laboring climb, and blood and sweat dripped from him. Still he had not 
reached the level of the lights, but he was nearing it. Those mysterious, 
round shapes had become long thin elipses from this viewpoint. 

Another spurt. . .? 

He put his last bit of strength into it, mounted into shadow, and all at 
once became cognizant of the ledge of a recess at his side. He levered 
himself on to it, and sat and stretched his cramped leg and back muscles. 
The relief was enormous. 

Presently he explored his new surroundings, groping his way into the 
recess. It became a narrow passage that burrowed and twisted its way into 
the wall. Negotiating a sharp curve, he came abruptly upon a thin but 
intensely bright beam of light, shoulder high, cutting across his path like a 
bar of some refulgent stone wedged by its ends between the opposing 
walls. 

It was sometime before he could bring himself to apply his eyes, in the 
manner described by Lock, to the slit in the left-hand wall, which was the 
source of the light. Although he was squinting, with his eyes almost shut, 
the pain of its stabbing brightness was like sharp splinters being pressed 
into his pupils. But he persisted, bearing it, seeking the “vision.’’ 

Gradually, as if he had to teach his eyes to see (and, indeed, they had to 
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be adjusted to receive the impressions of colors of a kind and intensity 
hitherto unencountered) he made out the form of the incredible picture. 

There was a green, green land stretching far and wide, to a wall of 
brightest blue on which were set curving white shapes. In the foreground a 
sparkling stream ran—not dead straight, like the one he knew, but wound 
in a fascinating way. Beside it stood strange brown erections, that forked 
into a multitude of fingers which bent back and down and over-hung the 
stream. These fingers seemed to hold hundreds of green patches, which 
every now and then swayed gently in concord. At the further border of the 
world—somewhere near the base of the blue wall, he judged—was a line 
of jagged and irregular objects, mostly gray and green and white-topped. 
He could make nothing of them. 

For a long time he peered, reluctant to drag himself from this sight of 
wonderland, but the knowledge that night must soon come nagged him, as 
he could not make that descent in the dark. 

He tore himself away, and stumbled uncertainly back along the pas¬ 
sage, his eyes watering from the strain of resisting that overpowering 
light, the effect of it still blinding him. But the picture he had seen was in 
his mind’s sight as clearly as if he were still looking at it. 

“I observe that you have seen Heaven,” was Lock’s dry comment on 
his return, “and are still seeing it,” he added, regarding the young man’s 
expression of half-dazed rapture. 

Direk did not answer, but like a sleep-walker took the stone cup to get 
fresh water. 

Sondra stirred in her sleep as he applied the cold liquid, and awoke. 
Seeing Direk bending over her, she put an arm round his neck and slowly 
drew his head down to kiss him on the lips. They murmured together 
awhile, and Lock made a fine show of being inattentive. 

When Sondra had dozed off again, Direk said suddenly: “Lock, when 
was it you saw Heaven? How long ago?” 

”Oh, it was in my youth ... I was scarcely older than you are now.” 

“But it was after you had lost your eye?” 

“Yes.” 

“H’m,” said Direk, and reflected a moment. “And you think—” 

“Food!” interrupted Lock urgently. 

Direk glanced up and saw the square cakes falling, black against the 
lights. They were landing quite near. 

“I’m not hungry,” he said. “Now, look here—” 
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“Never mind about you,” said Lock rather harshly. “Sondra has not 
eaten all day. She will be hungry in the night. I could get a little perhaps, 
but not enough. I am too old to fight well.” 

“I'm sorry," said Direk. “Here, take her from me." 

The old man relieved him of the sleeping Sondra, and Direk leaped up 
and dived into the wild mass of people scrambling and struggling for the 
food. By the time he got there it had all been gathered up, but he saw a 
fellow staggering away with both arms supporting a pile or six or seven of 
the cakes. Direk snatched two off the top, and turned back. 

The man snarled at his retreating back like a beast, put the remainder 
down and rushed after him. Direk was expecting it. He spun round and 
extended his free arm like a straight iron bar standing with legs astride and 
braced. The man, unable to check his speed, ran his mouth full tilt into the 
bunched knuckles at the end of the strong, stiff arm. It snapped his head 
back, his feet went Hying up and he landed on his back on the floor with a 
frightful jar. There he lay, nothing moving about him save the thick stream 
of blood from his burst mouth. And even before he had hit the ground, the 
pile of cakes he had left behind him had disappeared. 

Direk returned with his prize. 

“As I was saying," he said, squatting down, “you thought that was a 
picture you saw of Heaven?" 

“Naturally it was a picture. You can't expect to see Heaven itself in this 
life." 

“Nevertheless, you have seen it," said Direk slowly. 

Lock looked at him with his mouth open. 

“Didn’t you see things moving?’* asked Direk. 

Lock shook his head dumbly. 

“Well, I did, so don't tell me I don't observe things.” 

“I—I thought perhaps the water in the stream seemed to move,” 
stammered Lock, “but the sight of my eye isn't very good. I wasn’t 
sure." He recovered some part of his poise. “All the same,” he said, 
“even if it did appear to move, it may still be only a picture, marvelously 
made by Dree to show us our end.” 

“It isn't a picture. So you think you’re going to walk in that green land 
after you’re dead ?" 

“Ido.” 

“If you could somehow make that slit larger, I believe you could walk 
there now,” said Direk deliberately. 
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k *[f I did not judge what you say to be only a mad dream of youth. I 
should call it a sin against Dree,” said Lock. 

Direk felt a little surge of annoyance. 

“Look, old fellow, you’re wise and aged, and you see much that 1 miss, 
but your mind is as narrow as my finger. Don’t you think there’s some¬ 
thing outside this world?” 

“This world is all there is, my son. The wall is the edge of something 
which stretches forever. This hole in it was hollowed out by the hand of 
Dree that we may have space in which to live and move.” 

“You make me sick. Lock. Honestly, I believe you tike it here!” 

“We must be here for a purpose, and I am content to let that purpose 
remain Dree’s business.” 

As Lock spoke, the golden lights above dimmed and quickly went out. 
Night had come. “Good-night,” added the old man, settling himself to 
sleep and trying not to disturb Sondra, who was still half reclining upon 
him. 

“Good-night," responded Direk, not very graciously. He could not 
sleep for a long while. 

It must have been near dawn when he awoke with a wild sense of 
falling. Indeed, he was falling, for he had gone to sleep sitting with his 
back to the wall, and suddenly that support had been removed. He found 
himself lying stretched out in a daze, with his head singing from the 
collision with the floor. 

The floor ? Did it, then, somehow extend into the wall? He maneuvered 
himself onto his hands and knees, and felt about in the darkness. It became 
apparent that the wall had opened immediately at his back in the shape of a 
rectangular hole, and through it lay a mounting series of hard levels. It was 
his first experience of a staircase. A great excitement seized him. There 
was a way out of “Here!” This staircase itself lay in the “Not-Here!” 

In a fever of exploration he began to climb it, clumsily, feeling the way 
ahead of him. Up and up, seemingly endless, it went. . . . 

At last he perceived light above him, not the dim golden glow he was 
accustomed to, but a strange and strong pearly light. Presently he found it 
emanated from another rectangular opening. He crawled up to it, and 
peered through, shading his eyes. 

He looked out on the world he had seen through the slit, but it was not 
bathed in dazzling light as he had seen it then. Instead, there was a misty 
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sort of gray light, which he found he could bear without squinting. 

The green land looked quite shadowy, a sort of dark gray-green. The 
distant wall, which had been an intense blue, was a dirty white, with gray 
blurs on it, and it towered up so high that he could not see any top to it: it 
seemed to curve toward and above him, until it was cut by the straight 
upper edge of the hole. 

He stepped out through the frame into this strange world, peering up, 
seeking to see that top—and recoiled with a little gasp. He had trodden on 
something soft—in his world there was nothing soft save human flesh— 
and so he discovered loamy earth and thick grass. 

He braced himself to move forward into a land of wonders . . . 

A little later, he sat on the bank of the stream in a state of trembling 
ecstasy, trying to take stock of all the staggering discoveries he had made. 
He had to piece them together and deduce what he could from that 
wonderful mosaic. 

First, what Lock and all the others thought was the whole world was but 
a small cavern beneath the great cylindrical tower which reached up 
toward the roof of the far greater outer world. He could not guess how far 
above him this roof was, but it and the circular wall about were joined 
imperceptibly in one huge curving expanse. He had walked all around the 
tower but found no aperture in it other than the one he had come from. 

Second, this outer world was made of a far greater range of materials 
than his, which was almost wholly stone. He had examined the trees by the 
brook, and made nothing of them. There seemed to be no purpose to them, 
but in the distance there were other similar objects, both singly and in 
groups. They were all, somehow, very pleasing to look at. He had 
investigated plants and bushes, seeds, berries, and flowers. 

The flowers engrossed his attention most of all. Their delicacy, color¬ 
ing, sweet scents, and fragile loveliness combined to shape his opinion 
that they were the greatest treasures in this world. He had come upon a 
clump of very small ones of a shade of blue so rich that it thrilled him to 
look at it. He could not bring himself to leave them, so, greatly daring, he 
had plucked one of them, and now carried it with infinite gentleness in his 
palm. 

Again, there were new kinds of life. He could see silvery things darting 
about in the clear waters of the stream. He had already marvelled at the 
flying birds and their coloring, and once or twice he had seen a little brown 
and white thing running swiftly in the distance with a queer hopping 
motion. 
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And the air—it was like a drink of water after a long thirst—fresh, 
cool, invigorating. It made him feel so much more alive than he had ever 
felt. 

The sky-wall had perceptibly brightened. It was becoming difficult to 
look at squarely. The smudges were still darkly gray, but somehow 
marvelously lit from beneath so that they had edges of undreamed-of 
brilliance. The whole wall over that way was becoming stained with a red 
brighter than blood, and growing brighter still. 

He had the feeling that this world was waiting in awe for the coming of 
something of infinite majesty. He waited, too, cowering a little on his 
bank in uneasy anticipation of the unknown. 

A few long moments later, there came a great light moving up the 
red-stained side of the sky-wall. He beheld an overpowering vision of a 
disc of pulsing red-white light in the center of a patch of living color, for 
such had those gray smudges become. Then he dropped his head, and 
shielded his blinded, aching eyes. He could not look at it directly again. 

But he had seen the sun. 

When he dared to raise his head at last, the world had been transformed 
into the landscape he had seen from the slit—a verdant carpet stretching 
away to the brightest blue. The smudges were now everywhere curving 
white shapes, and they had changed their positions. As he watched, they 
were still changing, infinitely slowly. 

The mist was gone, and at the distant border of the green land there 
stood, clear to view now, the line of jagged and irregular objects, gray- 
green and white-topped. They spurred his curiosity. He decided to walk to 
them and investigate their nature. He had to walk with lowered head and 
half-shut eyes: the brightness of everything about him hurt him like fire. 

Some time later he was forced to rest. He had walked a distance 
equivalent to many times around his own world, and his legs cried out for 
respite. So he sat under a tree, seeking in its slight shade some relief from 
the incandescent light which had in some mysterious way moved up the 
wall until it was somewhere above his head. 

The great tower was far behind him now—looking no taller than a man 
seen at five paces, but the objects ahead of him along the skyline seemed 
only slightly larger. They must still be an immense distance away. 

He concluded that they were great risings of the land, reaching far 
upward, higher than the tower. Even so, they were low and small against 
the immense arc of the blue wall, which therefore must lay an unthinkable 
distance beyond them. 
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Upon the side of one of those rises was a tiny group of white marks. It 
was at the very limit of his vision—his eyes watered as he tried to make 
out the form of it—but he would swear that the marks were regular. It was 
inexplicable, but he felt drawn toward those marks. 

Just then, something landed with a plomp at his feet. It was a shining 
ball. It had, apparently, dropped from the sky. Was this the food, then, of 
this strange land? He nibbled at it cautiously. It was succulent—and 
delicious! The food of the gods, indeed. For the first time it occurred to 
him that eating could be a pleasure in itself, and not merely an antidote to 
hunger. 

The ball was soon gone, and then he noticed others hanging from the 
tree-branches above him. He did not think of trying to reach them. No 
doubt they dropped from time to time as Dree saw fit to release them for 
food. 

Wouldn't Sondra enjoy one of those! 

With a little pang of dismay, he realized that he had given no one but 
himself a thought in this long rapture of exploration. He was being utterly 
selfish. He had discovered a way into a wonderful new world, and had 
rushed greedily into it, leaving Sondra and Lock and all the others shut up 
in their gloomy cave. 

He must go back and set them all free. 

But—the mystery of those distant land-risings and the marks? He gazed 
at them ardently again, and felt a quick pain in his heart and a strange 
yearning. Again that sense of being drawn toward the distances. 

There was an inner battle, but the issue was clear. The goal of his desire 
was evidently too far to reach this day. Sondra would be worrying about 
his long absence—no doubt was already worrying—apart from which, 
she and Lock would be needing food again. They were not strong enough 
to get it themselves. Love brought duty as its companion. Sondra’s back 
needed further attention, too. ... He wished he were two people: one who 
could go on happily exploring, and one who could go back and fulfill what 
conscience expected of him. 

But Sondra and Lock were bound up with him. He must go back. . . . 

On that reluctant journey, the white curved things on the sky moved up 
over his head and became gray again, and then from above came pouring 
water in a heavy shower of drops all over the land. It was cold and fresh, 
and soon he was streaming wet as if he had bathed in the stream. He had 
been hot and dusty from travel. Dree had seen his need again, and sent this 
refreshing bath. 
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In the midst of it there came without warning a terrific flash of light that 
sent him, blinded and in awful fear, groveling face-downward in the wet 
grass, while a mighty rumbling passed along the sky above him. He 
judged that he had been given a glimpse of the presence of Dree Him¬ 
self. . . . 

When at last he reached the opening in the tower, he had seen the glory 
of a sunset, and the world was fading into darkness. He entered the 
aperture and set foot on the stairs, and then was compelled to take a last 
look back at Heaven. 

The sky was as black now as the sky of his own world, but its mystery 
was even greater. For truly scattered over it were thousands of tiny 
twinkling lights that he had not perceived there in the day. He saw the 
veiny silhouette of a tree against them, and the beauty of it suddenly 
caught him by the throat. 

Some wild voice within him urged him not to forsake that world, not 
even for a moment, but against that was the gnawing sense of the long 
separation from Sondra. He was aware of a growing ache to see her again. 
With sudden resolve he turned his back on Heaven and began to feel his 
way down the dark staircase. He would find Sondra and bring her out to 
see this wondrous sight. 

They would have this one night together under the twinkling lights, just 
the two of them with all that wide world to themselves. 

Tomorrow they would let everyone else come. 

He reached the bottom of the stairs and found himself on a level stretch 
of stone which he did not recall. He walked gingerly across it, his arms 
extended forward and feeling with his fingers, he encountered a wall 
barring his way. At that moment of surprise, a queer sensation that he was 
growing heavier came over him. His feet were pressing against the floor, 
his knees giving. Then the sensation ceased suddenly, with a strange 
sickening little upheaval in the stomach. 

As he stood, bewildered, the wall rolled aside with a rumble, and he 
found himself staring into a queer-shaped little world flooded with golden 
light. 

“Come forward,” commanded a deep slow voice. 

He advanced, blinking, adjusting his eyes to the light. 

“Stop,” said the voice, and now he could see that it came from 
someone seated on a raised platform before him. He had not seen a throne 
before, but there was one, and its occupant was an old but huge and 
powerful man with a luxuriant white beard. He looked benevolent, if not 
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formidable, and his white-lashed blue eyes twinkled as he gazed down at 
Direk. 

“So you came back, Direk,” he said. 

‘ 4 Who are you? How do you know my name?” asked Direk uncertainly 
and in some awe. 

“I am Dree. I know everything.” 

“You are Dree of the world outside?” 

‘'There is no Dree of the world outside. I am Dree of this world.” 

He pointed an enormous wrinkled forefinger at a large screen which 
was set upon one wall. On it Direk saw a downward view of a part of his 
old world, showing a portion of the straight stream which ran in its gully 
across the center. It was a living picture, taken apparently from a place 
high up on the curved wall. Although most of the people lay stretched on 
the floor in slumber, some still moved around, and the flowing water of 
the stream could be seen distinctly. 

Direk did not think to inquire how such a picture could be: it was one of 
Dree’s miracles, to be accepted as such. One thing, however, caused him 
to wonder. 

“But—isn't it night there now?” he asked. “How can we see them?” 

“The lights do not really go out at night: they change their emission 
frequency to the infra-red band. Unlike the human eye, the television 
camera is sensitive to infra-red rays. Oh yes, I watch my people night and 
day. The good shepherd, as one might say.” 

Hardly a word of this meant anything to Direk. 

“From 843 different angles,” added Dree. “Now look at this—Angle 
547.” 

There was a row of dials and pointers along the inner side of one arm of the 
throne. Dree turned his attention to it and began manipulating things. 

While he was so engaged, Direk darted swift glances at his surround¬ 
ings. All one wall was a window, and through it could be seen the black 
sky of the outer world, with its thousands of points of light. The landscape 
beneath was the faintest possible outline: scarcely more than a slight 
difference of shade. 

Directed through the window to some point out on that landscape was a 
long cylinder, on a tripod, a good many paces from Direk. At the near end 
of it was a small square screen. He gave a glance at the image on the 
screen. With a thrill of recognition, he saw the pattern of white marks he 
had been striving to reach. They seemed to be things like white boxes with 
regularly spaced lights on their sides, and around their bases he was sure 
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he could see tiny moving things. He yearned to go over and examine the 
image close at hand. 

But at that moment Dree said: “Behold!” 

Direk turned to see that on the other and larger screen had appeared a 
close up view of Sondra and Lock lying side by side. They were both 
awake. Lock looked worried, and Sondra tearfully distressed. 

Direk started as their voices came from the screen. 

“He’ll never come back,” sobbed Sondra. “No one has ever been 
away as long as this.” 

Her accents went right to Direk’s heart. He felt sick with shame. 

“Try to sleep now, Sondra,” said Lock, soothingly. “We’ll have 
another look around in the morning.” 

“They’ve been walking about looking for you all day,” said Dree, with 
what seemed to be an air of satisfaction. He put a finger on a switch. The 
screen went dark and silent. “Microphones everywhere,” he added. 

“I must get back to her,” exclaimed Direk. “Please let me go now. 
Dree.” 

“Presently, presently,” murmured Dree. “So you didn’t think much of 
the outer world, eh?” 

Direk stared. “It was marvelous beyond belief,” he said slowly. 

“Then why did you come back?” 

“To get Sondra, of course, and all the others.” 

“As I thought,” said Dree. “You want your woman. You want com¬ 
pany. You’re not big enough to stand out there alone—as I stand alone. 
That’s the difference between Dree and a man.” 

“But”—began Direk, astonished and dubious, “I love Sondra.” 

“The word ‘love,’ as you use it, is merely a covering for a multitude of 
personal needs and desires,” said Dree. He did not look benevolent now: 
his blue eyes were hard. “You desire Sondra physically, you desire her 
reassurance of your own existence, you desire her praise and admiration 
and service. That’s all. Only Dree is entirely unselfish. I bestow all my 
attention on you people, tirelessly, unceasingly, while you sleep and play 
and fight. I give you strength and purpose in life—you develop your 
muscles and will and alertness in the struggle for the sustenance I drop 
calculatingly among you, so that you will not be bored or listless. I give 
you your days and nights, your food and drink and shelter, chastise and 
correct you when necessary, and watch over you always—for you are all 
my children.” 

“You . . . chastise us?” repeated Direk, haltingly. 
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Dree picked up a heavy whip and weighed it in his right hand. His eyes 
were gleaming strangely. 

“Certainly I do,” he said softly. “You must be taught right from 
wrong. “ 

“Why did you beat Sondra?“ burst out Direk. “She has never done 
anything wrong!” 

“I can't always make personal distinctions,” said Dree, throwing the 
whip down carelessly. “Sometimes I do, as in the case of that philosopher 
friend of yours. Lock, for instance. His eyes saw too much for his own 
good. He was always peeping and prying into things, a habit that had to be 
corrected in time. Usually I just pick on anyone as a representative for the 
general sins. The one suffers for the many. It’s the example that counts, 
you see. The others learn to behave themselves just as much as the one 
who is chastised.” 

A vision of Sondra’s tom back rose before Direk's eyes. A burning 
anger gripped him; however, he restrained himself and spoke carefully. 

“But what if the person you punish hasn't done anything. Then it's not 
fair.” 

“Nobody is quite innocent, excepting me,” said Dree. “Punish any¬ 
one at random, and he himself will begin to seek and find reasons for his 
own punishment. For. like all of you, his heart is full of guilt, and he 
realizes he can blame no one but himself. Just as you feel guilty for leaving 
your kind.” 

4 4 You opened the way for me to do that, ’ ' Direk pointed out. 

“Correct. The wall of your world is full of concealed doors, passages, 
elevators, all controllable from here. There are a hundred ways in. That is 
how 1 take my victims in the night. First I make sure everyone in the 
vicinity is asleep, of course. My chosen ones soon wake up when they feel 
my lash and tongs and burning brands! How they squirm! ” His eyes were 
glowing now, and his tongue licked his lips. 

44 After their punishment, 1 obliterate the memory of it,” Dree went on 
with something like a chuckle. “I don't want them comparing their stories 
and getting to know too much about me. The fear of the unknown is a most 
powerful deterrent.” 

Though he did not understand all that Dree said, Direk felt that Dree 
was shrinking rapidly in his view, while he himself was becoming larger 
and of more importance. 

He said: “Then why let me know so much? Why let me discover that 
outer world?” 
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Dree smiled a twisted smile. 

“You were only the guinea-pig in an experiment. You were just a 
sample I took out of a test-tube and held up to the light to see how my 
people were shaping. You reacted just as I thought you would. You were 
not strong enough for the outside world and had to fly back to the shelter of 
my world. For there is no Dree out there, and no one to look after you. 1 
thought perhaps some of you might develop aspirations and am always 
watching for the first signs of that. That is why I left a peep-hole for the 
stronger ones to find. Oh yes, I watched your climb, and heard what you 
had to say about it. Very perceptive. You are the strongest of the people 
down there, but you still can’t do without me, you see. You had to come 
crawling back.” 

Direk kept his thoughts on that to himself. 

“And what now?” he asked. 

“I shall chastise you, and put you back where you belong—among the • 
other worms called ‘men.’ ” 

“Are you not afraid that I shall tell of what I have seen?” 

“Iam Dree. I am not afraid of anything. From your kind down there it is 
plain that there is nothing to fear nor ever will be. Worms! I know them too 
well, much better than you do, for 1 have studied them for generations. 
Tell them all you like, and see where it will get you!” 

“I will!” declared Direk, and took a purposeful pace toward the 
platform. That was as far as he got. Dree touched a button; a sort of ripple 
seemed to pass from the throne and through the air, and then an invisible 
force held Direk firmly in his tracks. 

“You dare to think of attacking me!” said Dree in a low grating voice, 
as though he were straining to suppress white-hot fury. 

He descended from the throne, deliberately, trailing his lash, and 
advanced with his eyes almost bolting from his head. 

Sondra and Lock found Direk the next morning near their area. He was 
unconscious. Never before had a man been flogged so fearfully by Dree. 
There was scarcely a square inch of his skin untouched. 

For two days he was in delirium. Sondra, despite her own condition, 
nursed him constantly. Lock fought like a fiend to get them all food. 

When at last he came to his senses, and told them the whole story, they 
thought he was still delirious. 

“But 1 tell you, Lock, I know what 1 am saying!” he said, with force. 

“Yes, of course,” said Lock soothingly—and maddeningly. 
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“I can't help wondering about Dree and us,” said Direk. “Why did he 
make this world, and how did we get here?” 

He pondered a while. 

“Now, those white markings on the faraway slopes. From what I saw, 
I judge them to be the dwelling places of other men—some superior kind 
of men. They were huge and wonderful places, lighted under the night 
sky. I'm sure that's where the people of Heaven live. And Lock! I think 
we came from heaven. 1 think that Dree stole us as children and brought us 
here. I tell you Lock, Dree is our enemy!” 

“You don't know what you’re saying,” muttered Lock glancing 
around almost apprehensively, as though he expected the wrath of Dree to 
strike them then and there. 

“You'll be punished,” he said placing his hand over Direk’s mouth. 
“You must not believe this, Direk. People often have strange dreams 
while they're still sick from being punished.” 

Direk suddenly felt dejected. All the eager spirit of his exposition ebbed 
from him. How did he know that this grand erection of supposition and 
guesses, based on the memories of his experiences, was not, after all, 
more than a sick dream?” He did not, and could not know. Those 
memories—might they not be only illusions—dream-stuff thought up by 
his anguished mind during his period of delirium? 

He turned over with a groan, and would say no more. Was it his 
imagination that sensed Dree laughed at him? 

It was later that same day, as he lay there brooding, that his gaze fell upn 
a little brown wisp of a thing lying among Lock’s mushrooms. He picked 
it up, wonderingly. There was something oddly familiar about the shape 
of it. 

“What is this?” he besought Lock. 

“That? It was a little plant-like thing we discovered clenched in your 
hand when we found you. I planted it in my patch of soil, but it withered 
and died. I don’t think it had a proper root.” 

Strength flowed triumphantly back into Direk. 

“This was the little, lovely flower of marvelous blue that I plucked and 
carried with me in Heaven—just as I told you in my story. You see, it was 
true!” 

“It is true that you went to Heaven, as others have been, for you were 
whipped by Dree, and He lives there. But you cannot really remember 
how you came by that flower, for not one of us remembers the actual 
experience of our punishment in Heaven.” 
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“No, Lock, that will not do. I know now. Call the people around. 1 must 
tell them of Heaven, and give them hope that it can be reached in our 
life-time. ” 

Shaking his head doubtfully. Lock obeyed. Presently, Direk, with 
Sondra by his side, described his journey in the outer world to a curious 
and wondering crowd. When he had finished, he waited for their com¬ 
ments. 

“A place where you have to walk about with half-shut eyes or be 
blinded? That wouldn’t suit me,” said one. 

“Only one little piece of food all day? Not enough,” said another. 

“Water pouring all over you from the sky? Most uncomfortable,” said 
another. 

“You walked half the day and never reached the wall? We’d lose our 
friends, our children, and ourselves in a place as big as that,” said 
another. 

“It must have been wrong to go there—look how badly you were 
punished,” said another. 

Direk could see that these remarks were made only in mock se¬ 
riousness. 

“Isn’t there one man among you who really believes there is such a 
place as I have described?” he demanded. 

No one spoke. There was a titter. 

Direk remembered Dree’s words: ""From your own kind down there it is 
plain that there is nothing to fear nor ever will be . . . Tell them all you like, 
and see where it will get you!” 

No doubt Dree was watching this meeting with ironic amusement at 
Direk’s discomfiture. 

Direk fought down his despair. 

‘ ‘Any one of you has only to climb up that recess in the Mullens’ area to 
see it for himself,” he said. 

“And how do you climb it?” asked one. 

Direk explained. 

“A mad thing to do,” answered the man. “Who wants to break his 
neck for a dream?” 

There were murmurs of approving laughter, and the men turned away. 

For a moment, the bitter despair of this further disappointment got on 
top of Direk. “What is the use?” he thought to himself. “Worms! He was 
right in that. He has nothing to fear from them.” 

Then determination not to be beaten surged up again, indestructible. 
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Tight-lipped and white, he rose unsteadily to his feet. The movement burst 
open some of his scarce-closed wounds. 

“What are you doing? You mustn’t stand!” whispered Sondra in tense 
anxiety, and Lock tried gently to force him down again. 

“Follow me, all of you,” said Direk, staggering forward and throwing 
off the restraining hands of Sondra and Lock. 

He led them, with uncertain steps, to the Mullens’ area. 

“Here I go,” he said, grimly, and prepared himself to climb. That 
silenced the crowd. 

Lock said “No!” urgently, and stepped toward Direk. “You are too 
weak. Let me show them how. 1 have done it once—I can do it again.” 

“Not at your time of life,” said Direk. “Look after Sondra. That’s your 
task.” 

He began to climb, while the crowd watched, and Sondra hid her face 
on Lock’s shoulder. He climbed very slowly and painfully, but even so, he 
soon tore open all the wounds on his back. Still he persevered, and at long 
last passed up into the shadow. 

When he disappeared from view, the crowd lost much of its interest. 
Some began to drift away, while others collected in little groups and 
started playing gambling games. One of the groups was spattered with 
drops of blood falling from the unseen and straining climber above. They 
swore, and moved their position. 

At length, Direk could be seen descending. Sondra and Lock watched 
breathlessly every inch of his downward progress. From his dazed expres¬ 
sion, he was plainly at the limit of his physical endurance, and only blind 
will kept him moving mechanically. 

When he was almost down. Dree produced one of his masterstrokes of 
irony. 

Food began to fall in quantity some little way off. With a whoop, the 
whole remaining audience, except Sondra and Lock, rushed away to 
scramble and grab and fight. And Direk in a dead faint, fell the last ten feet 
like a rag doll. Sondra and Lock managed to break his fall to some extent. 

He was in a terrible condition, like a man flayed alive—but he was 
alive. 

They eased his position as much as they could, and Sondra ran to get 
water. He was just managing to sit up partially and sip it, when a couple of 
the sons of the Mullens family came sauntering back munching lumps of 
their newly acquired food. 
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“Well?” said one of them, with his mouth full. “Did you see Heaven 
again?" 

“The slit is closed from without,” answered Direk, in a painracked 
voice. “The view is blocked now.” 

They looked at each other and winked, then burst into raucous laughter. 

“As good a tale as any,” said the spokesman. “Meanwhile, this is our 
area. Clear off!” 

Sondra and Lock half carried, half dragged Direk back to his own area, 
where they gently laid him down. He looked as if he would never move 
again. Lock went to get water to bathe the maltreated wounds. 

“Dearest,” said Sondra softly. “I believe in Heaven and all you have 
said about it, but you don’t ever have to worry about taking me there. 
Wherever I am with you, so long as I am with you, that is Heaven for me.” 

Direk hid a wry smile, and thought to himself, “There are longings in a 
man’s heart no woman will ever understand.” 

“And don’t be discouraged because the slit is closed,” she said. 

“Far from that, 1 am vastly encouraged,” he said, in a voice so firm that 
it surprised her. “You see we are being paid a compliment. The closing of 
that slit is an act of fear. He dare not allow us any further glimpses of 
Heaven. Dree is uneasy.” 

To himself he said something it would not be politic to say aloud: “He 
said there are a hundred ways into Here. To me that means there are a 
hundred ways out!” 

His eyes fell again upon the poor little brown stalk of the flower among 
the mushrooms. It was brittle now and had already broken in two and soon 
would be dust. He remembered the one-time wondrous blue of it. It was 
something he could not forget. 


Katherine MacLean (1925- ) is one of those science fiction 

writers who has not received sufficient attention, largely because 
her relatively small output has consisted mostly of short stories. 
Her stories began to appear in science fiction magazines in 1949 
and she quickly became noted for her creative use of social 
science concepts in her stories; “Unhuman Sacrifice” is a good 
example of her speculative anthropology. She was awarded the 
Nebula from the Science Fiction Writers of America in 1971 for 
“The Missing Man” (part of a novel of the same name). Other 
noteworthy books include Cosmic Checkmate (with Charles V. 
De Vet, 1962), The Diploids and other Flights of Fancy ( 1962), 
and The Trouble with You People ( 1980). 

As the following story illustrates, cultish practices sometimes 
exist for functional reasons even though they seem bizarre. 


Katherine MacLean 

UNHUMAN SACRIFICE 


“Damn! He’s actually doing it. Do you hear that?” 

A ray of sunlight and a distant voice filtered down from the open arch in 
the control room above. The distant voice talked and paused, talked and 
paused. The words were blurred, but the tone was recognizable. 

“He’s outside preaching to the natives.” 

The two engineers were overhauling the engines, but paused to look up 
toward the voice. 

“Maybe not,” said Charlie, the junior engineer. “After all, he doesn’t 
know their language.” 

“He'd preach anyway,” said Henderson, senior engineer and navi¬ 
gator. He heaved with a wrench on a tight bolt, the wrench slipped, and 
Henderson released some words that made Charlie shudder. 

On the trip, Charlie had often dreamed apprehensively that Henderson 
had strangled the passenger. And once he had dreamed that he himself had 
strangled the passenger and Henderson too. 

When awake the engineers carefully avoided irritating words or ges- 
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tures, remained cordial toward each other and the passenger no matter 
what the temptation to snarl, and tried to keep themselves in a tolerant 
good humor. 

It had not been easy. 

Charlie said, “How do you account for the missionary society giving 
him a ship of his own? A guy like that, who just gets in your hair when he’s 
trying to give you advice, a guy with a natural-bom talent for antagonizing 
people?” 

“Easy,” Henderson grunted, spinning the bolt. He was a stocky, 
square-built man with a brusque manner and a practiced tolerance of other 
people’s oddities. “The missionary society was trying to get rid of him. 
You can’t get any farther away than where they sent us!” 

The distant voice filtered into the control room from the unseen sunlit 
landscape outside the ship. It sounded resonant and confident. “The poor 
jerk thinks it was an honor,” Henderson added. He pulled out the bolt and 
dropped it on the padded floor with a faint thump. 

“Anyhow,” Charlie said, loosening bolt heads in a circle as the manual 
instructed, “he can’t use the translator machine. It’s not ready yet, not 
until we get the rest of their language. He won’t talk to them if they can’t 
understand.” 

“Won’t he?” Henderson fitted his wrench to another bolt and spun it 
angrily. “Then what is he doing?” Without waiting for an answer he 
replied to his own question. “ Preaching , that’s what he is doing!” 

It seemed hot and close in the engine room, and the sunlight from 
outside beckoned. 

Charlie paused and wiped the back of his arm against his forehead. 
“Preaching won’t do him any good. If they can’t understand him, they 
won’t listen.” 

“We didn’t listen, and that didn’t stop him from preaching to us \” 
Henderson snapped. “He’s lucky we found a landing planet so soon, he’s 
lucky he didn’t drive us insane first. A man like that is a danger to a ship.” 
Henderson, like Charlie, knew the stories of ships which had left with 
small crews and returned with a smaller crew of one or two red-eyed 
maniacs and a collection of corpses. Henderson was a conservative. He 
preferred the regular shipping runs, and ships with a regular-sized crew 
and a good number of passengers. Only an offer of triple pay and triple 
insurance indemnity had lured him from the big ships to be co-engineer on 
this odd three-man trip. 
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“Oh ... I didn't mind being preached at." Charlie’s tone was mild, but 
he stared upward in the direction of the echoing voice with a certain 
intensity in his stance. 

4 fc Come off it, you twerp. We only have to be sweet to each other on a 
trip when we're cabinbound. Don't kid old Harry, you didn’t like it." 

"No,” said Charlie dreamily, staring upward with a steady intensity. 
"Can't say that I did. He's not such a good preacher. I've met better in 
bars." The echoing voice from outside seemed to be developing a deeper 
echo. "He's got the translator going, Harry. I think we ought to stop 
him." 

Charlie was a lanky redhead with a mild manner, about the same age as 
the preacher, but Henderson, who had experience, laid a restraining hand 
on his shoulder. 

"I'll do it," said Henderson, and scrambled up the ladder to the control 
room. 

The control room was a pleasant shading of grays, brightly lit by the 
sunlight that streamed in through the open archway. The opening to the 
outside was screened only by a billowing curtain of transparent Saran-type 
plastic film, ion-coated to allow air to pass freely, but making a perfect 
and aseptic filter against germs and small insects. The stocky engineer 
hung a clear respirator box over a shoulder, brought the tube up to his 
mouth, and walked through the plastic film. It folded over him and 
wrapped him in an intimate tacky embrace, and gripped to its own surface 
behind him, sealing itself around him like a loose skin. Just past the arch 
he walked through a frame of metal like a man-sized croquet wicket and 
stopped while it tightened a noose around the trailing films of plastic 
behind him, cutting him free of the doorway curtain and sealing the break 
with heat. 

Without waiting for the plastic to finish wrapping and tightening itself 
around him, the engineer went down the ramp, trailing plastic film in 
gossamer veils, like ghostly battle flags. 

They could use this simple wrapping of thin plastic as an airsuit air lock, 
for the air of the new world was rich and good, and the wrapping was 
needed only to repel strange germs or infections. They were not even sure 
that there were any such germs; but the plastic was a routine precaution for 
ports in quarantine, and the two engineers were accustomed to wearing it. 
It allowed air to filter by freely, so that Henderson could feel the wind on 
his skin, only slightly diminished. He was wearing uniform shorts, and the 
wind felt cool and pleasant. 
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Around the spaceship stretched grassy meadow and thin forest, and 
beyond that in one direction lay the blue line of the sea, and in another the 
hazy blue-green of distant low mountains. It was so like the southern 
United States of Charlie’s boyhood that the young engineer had wept with 
excitement when he first looked out of the ship. Harry Henderson did not 
weep, but he paused in his determined stride and looked around, and 
understood again how incredibly lucky they had been to find an Earth-type 
planet of such perfection. He was a firm believer in the hand of fate, and 
he wondered what fate planned for the living things of this green planet, 
and why it had chosen him as its agent. 

Down in the green meadow, near the foot of the ramp, sat the translator 
machine, still in its crate and on a wheeled dolly but with one side opened 
to expose the controls. It looked like a huge box, and it was one of the most 
expensive of the new inductive language analyzers, brought along by their 
passenger in the hope and expectation of finding a planet with natives. 

Triumphant in his success, the passenger, the Revent Winton, sat 
cross-legged on top of the crate, like a small king on a large throne. He 
was making a speech, using the mellow round tones of a trained elo¬ 
cutionist, with the transparent plastic around his face hardly muffling his 
voice at all. 

And the natives were listening. They sat around the translator box in a 
wide irregular circle, and stared. They were bald, with fur in tufts about 
their knees and elbows. Occasionally one got up, muttering to the others, 
and hurried away; and occasionally one came into the area and sat down to 
listen. 

“Do not despair,” called Revent Winton in bell-like tones. “Now that 
I have shown you the light, you know that you have lived in darkness and 
sin all your lives, but do not despair. ...” 

The translator machine was build to assimilate a vast number of words 
and sentences in any tongue, along with fifty or so words in direct 
translation, and from that construct or find a grammatical pattern and print 
a handbook of the native language. Meanwhile, it would translate any 
word it was sure of. Henderson had figured out the meaning of a few 
native words the day before and recorded them in and the machine was 
industriously translating those few words whenever they appeared, like a 
deep bell, tolling the antiphony to the preacher’s voice. The machine 
spoke in an enormous bass that was Henderson’s loW tones recorded 
through a filter and turned up to twenty times normal volume. 

“I. . . LIGHT. . .YOU. . .YOU. . . LIVED. . . DARK. . . LIFE. . . .” 
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The natives sat on the green grass and listened with an air of patient 
wonder. 

"Revent Winton." Harry tried to attract his attention. 

Winton leaned toward the attentive natives, his face softened with 
forgiveness. "No, say to yourselves merely: I have lived in error. Now I 
will learn the true path of a righteous life." 

The machine in the box below him translated words into its voice 
of muted thunder. "SAY YOU ... I . . . LIVED ... I. . . PATH . . . 
LIFE. ...’’ 

The natives moved. Some got up and came closer, staring at the box, 
and others clustered and murmured to each other, and went away in small 
groups, talking. 

Henderson decided not to tell the Revent what the machine had said. 
But this had to be stopped. 

"Revent Winton!" 

The preacher leaned over and looked down at him benevolently. 4 4 What 
is it, my son?" He was younger than the engineer, dark, intense and sure 
of his own righteousness. 

"MY SON," said the translator machine in its voice of muted 
thunder. The sound rolled and echoed faintly back from the nearby 
woods, and the natives stared at Henderson. 

Henderson muttered a bad word. The natives would think he was 
Winton’s son! Winton did not know what it had said. 

"Don't curse," Winton said patiently. "What is it, Harry?" 

"Sorry," Henderson apologized, leaning his arms on the edge of the 
crate. "Switch off the translator, will you ?" 

"WILL YOU ..." thundered the translator. The preacher switched it 
off. 

"Yes?" he asked, leaning forward. He was wearing a conservative suit 
of knitted dark-gray tights and a black shirt. Henderson felt badly dressed 
in his shorts and bare hairy chest. 

"Revent, do you think it’s the right thing to do, to preach to these 
people? The translator isn't finished, and we don’t know anything about 
them yet. Anthropologists don’t even make a suggestion to a native about 
his customs without studying the whole tribe and the way it lives for a 
couple of generations. I mean, you’re going off half-cocked. It’s too soon 
to give them advice." 

"I came to give them advice," Winton said gently. "They need my 
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spiritual help. An anthropologist comes to observe. They don’t meddle 
with what they observe, for meddling would change it. But I am not here 
to observe, I am here to help them. Why should I wait?” 

Winton had a remarkable skill with syllogistic logic. He always man¬ 
aged to sound as if his position were logical, somehow, in spite of 
Henderson’s conviction that he was almost always entirely wrong. Hen¬ 
derson often, as now, found himself unable to argue. 

“How do you know they need help?” he asked uncertainly. “Maybe 
their way of life is all right.” 

“Come, now,” said the preacher cheerfully, swinging his hand around 
the expanse of green horizon. “These are just primitives, not angels. I’d 
be willing to guess that they eat their own kind, or torture, or have human 
sacrifices.” 

“Humanoid sacrifices,” Henderson muttered. 

Winton’s ears were keen. “Don’t quibble. You know they will have 
some filthy primitive custom or other. Tribes on Earth used to have orgies 
and sacrifices in the spring. It’s spring here—the Great Planner probably 
intended us to find this place in time to stop them.” 

“Oy,” said Henderson and turned away to strike his forehead with the 
heel of his hand. His passenger was planning to interfere with a spring 
fertility ceremony. If these natives held such a ceremony—and it was 
possible that they might—they would be convinced that the ceremony 
insured the fertility of the earth, or the health of the sun, or the growth of 
the crops, or the return of the fish. They would be convinced that without 
the ceremony summer would never return and they would all starve. If 
Winton interfered, they would try to kill him. 

Winton watched him, scowling at the melodrama of his gesture. 

Henderson turned back to try to explain. 

“Revent, I appeal to you, tampering is dangerous. Let us go back and 
report this planet, and let the government send a survey ship. When the 
scientists arrive, if they find that we have been tampering with the natives’ 
customs without waiting for advice, they will consider it a crime. We will 
be notorious in scientific journals. We’ll be considered responsible for any 
damage the natives sustain.” 

The preacher glared. “Do you think that I am a coward, afraid of the 
anger of atheists?’ ’ He again waved a hand, indicating the whole sweep of 
the planet’s horizon around them. “Do you think we found this place by 
accident? The Great Planner sent me here for a purpose. I am responsible 
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to Him, not to you or your scientist friends. I will fulfill His purpose.” He 
leaned forward, staring at Henderson with dark fanatical eyes. “Go weep 
about your reputation somewhere else.” 

Henderson stepped back getting a clearer view of the passenger, feeling 
as if he had suddenly sprouted fangs and claws. He was still as he had 
appeared before, an intense brunet young man, wearing dark tights and 
dark shirt, sitting cross-legged on top of a huge box, but now he looked 
primitive somehow, like a prehistoric naked priest on top of an altar. 

‘'Anthropology is against this kind of thing,” Henderson said. 

Winton looked at him malevolently from his five-foot elevation on the 
crate and the extra three feet of his own seated height. “You aren’t an 
anthropologist, are you, Harry? You’re an engineer?” 

“That’s right,” Henderson admitted, hating him for the syllogism. 

Winton said sweetly, “Then why don’t you go back to the ship and 
work on the engine?” 

“There will be trouble,” Henderson said softly. 

“lam prepared for trouble,” the Re vent Winton said equally softly. He 
took a large old-fashioned revolver out of his carry case and rested it on his 
knee. 

The muzzle pointed midway between the engineer and the natives. 

Henderson shrugged and went back up the ramp. 

“What did he do?” Charlie was finishing his check of the fuel timers, 
holding a coffee cup in his free hand. 

Angrily silent, Harry cut an exit slit from the plastic coating. He ripped 
off the gossamer films of plastic, wadded them up together and tossed 
them in a salvage hopper. 

“He told me to mind my own business. And that’s what I am going to 
do.” 

The preacher’s impressive voice began to ring again from the distance 
outside, and, every so often, like a deep gong, the translator machine 
would speak a word in the native dialect. 

“The translator is still going,” Charlie pointed out. 

“Let it. He doesn't know what it is saying.” Sulkily, Henderson turned 
to a library shelf, and pulled out a volume. The E. T. Planet: A Manual of 
Observation and Behavior on Extraterrestrial Planets, with Examples. 

“What is it saying?” 

“Almost nothing at all. All it translated out of a long speech the creep 
made was T life path.’ ” 
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The younger engineer lost his smile. “That was good enough for 
others. Winton doesn't know what the box is saying?” 

“He thinks it's saying what he is saying. He's giving out with his usual 
line of malarky.” 

“We've got to stop it!” Charlie began to climb the ladder. 

Henderson shrugged. “So go out and tell him the translator isn't 
working right. I should have told him. But if I got close to him now. I'd 
strangle him.” 

Charlie returned later, grinning. “It's O.K. The natives are scared of 
Winton, and they like the box; so they must think that the box is talking 
sense for itself, and Winton is gibbering in a strange language.” 

“He is. And it is.” Henderson said sourly. “They are right.” 

“You're kind of hard on him.'' Charlie started searching the shelves for 
another copy of the manual of procedure for survey teams. “But I can see 
what you mean. Anyhow, I told Winton that he was making a bad 
impression on the natives. It stopped him. It stopped him cold. He said he 
would put off preaching for a week and study the natives a little. But he 
said we ought to fix up the translator so that it translates what he says.” 
Charlie turned, smiling, with a book in one hand. “That gives us time.” 

“Time for what?” Henderson growled without looking up from his 
book. “Do you think we can change Winton's mind? That bonehead 
believes that butting into people's lives is a sacred duty. Try talking any 
bonehead out of a Sacred Duty! He'd butt into a cannibal banquet! I hope 
he does. I hope they eat him!” 

“Long pig," Charlie mused, temporarily diverted by the picture. 
“Tastes good to people, probably would taste foul to these natives, 
they’re not the same species.” 

4 4 He says he's planning to stop their spring festival. If it has sacrifices or 
anything he doesn't like, he says he'll stop it.” 

Charlie placed his fists on the table and leaned across toward Hen¬ 
derson, lowering his voice. “Look, we don't know even if the natives are 
going to have any spring festival. Maybe if we investigate we'll find out 
that there won’t be one, or maybe we'll find out that Winton can't do them 
any harm. Maybe we don’t have to worry. Only let's go out and investi¬ 
gate. We can write up reports on whatever we find, in standard form, and 
the journals will print them when we get back. Glory and all like that. ” He 
added, watching Henderson's expression, “Maybe, if we have to, we can 
break the translator.” 
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It was the end of the season of dry. The river was small and ran in a 
narrow channel, and there were many fish near the surface. Spet worked 
rapidly, collecting fish from fish traps, returning the empty traps to the 
water, salting the fish. 

He was winded, but pleased with the recollection of last night’s feast, 
and hungry in anticipation of the feast of the evening to come. This was the 
season of the special meals, cooking herbs and roots and delicacies with 
the fish. Tonight’s feast might be the last he would ever have, for a haze 
was thickening over the horizon, and tomorrow the rains might come. 

One of the strangers came and watched him. Spet ignored him politely 
and salted the fish without looking at him directly. It was dangerous to 
ignore a stranger, but to make the formal peace gestures and agreements 
would be implying that the stranger was from a tribe of enemies, when he 
might already be a friend. Spet preferred to be polite, so he pretended not 
to be concerned that he was being watched. 

The haze thickened in the sky, and the sunlight weakened. Spet tossed 
the empty trap back to its place in the river with a skillful heave of his 
strong short arms If he lived through the next week, his arms would not be 
strong and short, they would be weak and long. He began to haul in 
another trap line, sneaking side glances at the stranger as he pulled. 

The stranger was remarkably ugly. His features were all misfit sizes. 
Reddish brown all over like a dead leaf, and completely bald of hair at 
knees and elbows, he shone as if he were wet, covered all over with a 
transparent shininess, like water, but the water never dripped. He was 
thick and sturdy and quick-moving, like a youngling, but did not work. 
Very strange, unlike reality, he stood quietly watching,without attacking 
Spet, although he could have attacked without breaking a peace gesture. 
So he was probably not of any enemy tribe. 

It was possible that the undripping water was an illusion, meant to 
indicate that the stranger was really the ghost of someone who had 
drowned. 

The stranger continued to watch. Spet braced his feet against the grass 
of the bank and heaved on the next trap line, wanting to show his strength. 
He heaved too hard, and a strand of the net gave way. The stranger waded 
out into the water and pulled in the strand, so that no fish escaped. 

It was the act of a friend. And yet when the net trap was safely drawn up 
on the bank, the brown stranger stepped back without comment or ges¬ 
ture, and watched exactly as before—as if his help was the routine of one 
kinfolk to another. 
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That showed that the brown one was his kin and a member of his family. 
But Spet had seen all of his live kinfolk, and none of them looked so 
strange. It followed reasonably that the brown one was a ghost, a ghost of 
a relative who had drowned. 

Spet nodded at the ghost and transferred the fish from the trap to the 
woven baskets and salted them. He squatted to repair the broken strand of 
the net. 

The brown ghost squatted beside him. It pointed at the net and made an 
inquiring sound. 

*T am repairing the trap. Grandfather," Spet explained, using the most 
respectful name for the brown ghost relative. 

The ghost put a hand over his own mouth, then pointed at the ground 
and released its mouth to make another inquiring noise. 

“The ground is still dry. Grandfather,” Spet said cordially, wondering 
what he wanted to know. He rose and flung the trap net out on its line into 
the river, hoping that the brown ghost would admire his strength. Figures 
in dreams often came to tell you something, and often they could not 
speak, but the way they looked and the signs they made were meant to give 
you a message. The brown ghost was shaped like a youngling, like Spet, 
as if he had drowne'd before his adult hanging ceremony. Perhaps this one 
came in daylight instead of dreams, because Spet was going to die and join 
the ghosts soon, before he became an adult. 

The thought was frightening. The haze thickening on the horizon 
looked ominous. 

The brown ghost repeated what Spet had said, almost in Spet’s voice, 
blurring the words slightly. The ground is still dry, Grandfather. He 
pointed at the ground and made an inquiring noise. 

“Ground,” said Spet thinking about death, and every song he had 
heard about it. Then he heard the ghost repeat the word, and saw the 
satisfaction of his expression, and realized that the ghost had for¬ 
gotten how to talk, and wanted to be taught all over again, like a 
newborn. 

That made courtesy suddenly a simple and pleasant game. As Spet 
worked, he pointed at everything and said the word, he described what he 
was doing, and sometimes he sang the childhood work songs that de¬ 
scribed the work. 

The ghost followed and helped him with the nets, and listened, and 
pointed at things he wanted to learn. Around his waist coiled a blind silver 
snake that Spet had not noticed at first, and the ghost turned the head of the 
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snake toward Spet when he sang, and sometimes the ghost talked to the 
snake himself, with explanatory gestures. 

It was very shocking to Spet that anyone would explain things to a 
snake, for snakes are wise, and a blind snake is the wise one of dreams— 
he who knows everything. The blind snake did not need to be explained 
to. Spet averted his eyes and would not look at it. 

The ghost and he worked together, walking up the riverbank, hauling 
traps, salting fish and throwing the traps back and Spet told what he was 
doing, and the ghost talked down to the snake around his waist, explaining 
something about what they were doing. Once the brown ghost held the 
blind silver snake out toward Spet, indicating with a gesture that he should 
speak to it. 

Terrified and awed, Spet fell to his knees. “Tell me. Wisest One, if you 
wish to tell me, will I die in the hanging?” 

He waited, but the snake lay with casual indifference in the ghost’s hand 
and did not move or reply. 

Spet rose from his knees and backed away. “Thank you, O Wise One. ” 

The ghost spoke to the snake, speaking very quietly, with apologetic 
gestures and much explanation, then wrapped it again around his waist 
and helped Spet carry the loads of salted fish, without speaking again or 
pointing at anything. 

It was almost sundown. 

On the way back to his family hut, Spet passed the Box That Speaks. 
The black gibbering spirit sat on top of it and gibbered as usual, but this 
time the box stopped him and spoke to him, and called him by his own 
name, and asked questions about his life. 

Spet was carrying a heavy load of salted fish in two baskets hung on a 
yoke across one sturdy shoulder. He was tired. He stood in the midst of the 
green meadow that in other seasons had been a river, with the silver hut of 
the ghosts throwing a long shadow across him. His legs were tired from 
wading in the river, and his mind was tired from the brown ghost asking 
him questions all day; so he explained the thing that was uppermost in his 
mind, instead of discussing fishing and weather. He explained that he was 
going to die. The ceremony of hanging, by which the almost-adults 
became adults, was going to occur at the first rain, five younglings were 
ready, usually most of them lived, but he thought he would die. 

The box fell silent, and the ghost on top stopped gibbering, so Spet 
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knew that it was true, for people fall silent at a truth that they do not want to 
say aloud. 

He made a polite gesture of leave-taking to the box and went toward his 
family hut, feeling very unhappy. During the feast of that evening all the 
small ones ate happily of fish and roots and became even fatter, and the 
thin adults picked at the roots and herbs. Spet was the only youngling of 
adult-beginning age, and he should have been eating well to grow fat and 
build up his strength, but instead he went outside and looked at the sky and 
saw that it was growing cloudy. He did not go back in to the feast again; 
instead he crouched against the wall of the hut and shivered without 
sleeping. Before his eyes rested the little flatbottomed boats of the family, 
resting in the dust behind the hut for the happy days of the rain. He would 
never travel in those boats again. 

Hanging upside down was a painful way to become an adult, but worth 
it, if you lived. It was going to be a very bad way to die. 

Hurrying and breathless with his news. Revent Winton came upon the 
two engineers crouched at the riverbank. 

“I found out...” he began. 

“Shhhf one said without turning. 

They were staring at a small creature at the edge of the water. 

Winton approached closer and crouched beside them. ‘T have news 
that might interest you.” He held his voice to a low murmur, but the 
triumph sounded in it like a rasp cutting through glass, a vibration that 
drew quick speculative glances from the engineers. They turned their 
attention back to the water’s edge. 

“Tell us when this is over. Wait.” 

The young preacher looked at what they were staring at and saw a little 
four-legged creature with large eyes and bright pointed teeth struggling 
feebly in the rising water. The younger engineer, Charlie, was taking 
pictures of it. 

“Its feet are stuck,” Winton whispered. “Why don’t you help it?” 

“It’s rooting itself,” Henderson murmured back. “We’re afraid that 
loud noises might make it stop.” 

“Rooting itself?” Winton was confused. 

“The animal has two life stages, like a barnacle. You know, a barnacle 
is a little fish that swims around before it settles down to being just kind of 
a lump of rock. This one has a rooted stage that’s coming on it now. When 
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the water gets up to its neck it rolls up underwater and sticks its front legs 
out and starts acting like a kind of seaweed. Its hind feet are growing roots. 
This is the third one we’ve watched.” 

Winton looked at the struggling little creature. The water was rising 
toward its neck. The large bright eyes and small bared teeth looked 
frightened and uncomprehending. Winton shuddered. 

“Horrible,” he murmured. “Does it know what it happening?” 

Henderson shrugged. “At least it knows the water is rising, and it 
knows it must not run away. It has to stand there and dig its feet in.” He 
looked at Winton’s expression and looked away. “Instinct comes as a 
powerful urge to do something. You can’t fight instinct. Usually it’s a 
pleasure to give in. It’s not so bad.” 

Revent Paul Winton had always been afraid of drowning. He risked 
another glance at the little creature that was going to turn into a seaweed. 
The water had amost reached its neck, and it held its head high and panted 
rapidly with a thin whimpering sound. 

“Horrible.” Winton turned his back to it and pulled Henderson farther 
up the bank away from the river. “Mr. Henderson, I just found out 
something.” 

He was very serious, but now he had trouble phrasing what he had to 
say. Henderson urged him, “Well, go on.” 

“I found it out from a native. The translator is working better today.” 

“Charlie and I just recorded about four hundred words and phrases into 
it by distance pickup. We’ve been interviewing natives all day.” 
Henderson’s face suddenly grew cold and angry. “By the way, I thought 
you said that you weren’t going to use the translator until it is ready.” 

“I was just checking it.” Winton actually seemed apologetic. “I didn’t 
say anything, just asked questions.” 

“All right,” Henderson nodded grudgingly. “Sorry I complained. 
What happened? You’re all upset, man!” 

Winton evaded his eyes and turned away; he seemed to be looking at the 
river, with its banks of bushes and trees. Then he turned and looked in the 
direction of the inland hills, his expression vague. “Beautiful green 
country. It looks so peaceful. God is lavish with beauty. It shows His 
goodness. When we think that God is cruel, it is only because we do not 
understand. God is not really cruel.” 

“All right, so God is not really cruel,” Henderson repeated cruelly. 
“So what’s new?” 
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Winton winced and pulled his attention back to Henderson. 

“Henderson, you’ve noticed that there are two kinds of natives—tall, 
thin ones that are slow, and quick, sturdy, short ones that do all the hard 
work. The sturdy ones we see in all ages, from child size up. Right?” 

“I noticed.” 

“What did you think it meant?” 

“Charlie and I talked about it.” Henderson was puzzled. “Just a guess, 
but we think that the tall ones are aristocrats. They probably own the short 
ones, and the short ones do all the work.” 

Thick clouds were piled up over the far hills, accounting for the slow 
rise in the river level. 

“The short ones are the children of the tall thin ones. The tall thin ones 
are the adults. The adults are all sick, that is why the children do all the 
work.” 

“What...” Henderson began, but Winton overrode his voice, con¬ 
tinuing passionately, his eyes staring ahead at the hills. 

“They are sick because of something they do to themselves. The young 
ones, strong and healthy, when they are ready to become adults. . .they 
are hung upside down. For days, Henderson, maybe for more than a 
week, the translator would not translate how long. Some of them die. 
Most of them . . . most of them are stretched, and become long and thin.” 
He stopped, and started again with an effort. “The native boy could not 
tell me why they do this, or how it started. It has been going on for so long 
that they cannot remember.” 

Abruptly and, to Henderson, shockingly, the preacher dropped to his 
knees and put his hands together. He tilted his head back with shut eyes 
and burst into prayer. 

4 4 0 Lord, I do not know why You waited so long to help them to the true 
light, but I thank You that You sent me to stop this horrible thing.” 

Quickly he stood up and brushed his knees. 4 ‘You’ll help me, won’t 
you?” he asked Henderson. 

“How do we know it’s true?” Henderson scowled. “It doesn’t seem 
reasonable.” 

“Not reasonable?” Winton recovered his poise in sudden anger. 
“Come now, Harry, you’ve been talking as if you knew some anthropol¬ 
ogy. Surely you remember the puberty ceremonies. Natives often have 
initiation ceremonies for the young males. It’s to test their manhood. They 
torture the boys, and the ones who can take it without whimpering are 
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considered to be men. and graduated. Filthy cruelty! The authorities have 
always made them stop.'* 

“No one around here has any authority to order anyone else to stop,” 
Harry grunted. He was shaken by Winton’s description of the puberty 
ceremony, and managed to be sarcastic only from a deep conviction that 
Winton had been always wrong, and therefore would continue to be 
wrong. It was not safe to agree with the man. It would mean being wrong 
along with Winton. 

“No authority? What of God?” 

“Well, whato/God?” Henderson asked nastily. “If He is everywhere. 
He was here before you arrived here. And He never did anything to stop 
them. You've only known them a week. How long has God known 
them?” 

“You don't understand.'' The dark-haired young man spoke with total 
conviction, standing taller, pride straightening his spine. “It was more 
than mere luck that we found this planet. It is my destiny to stop these 
people from their ceremony. God sent me.'' 

Henderson was extremely angry, in a white-faced way. He had taken 
the preacher's air of superiority in the close confines of a spaceship for two 
months, and listened patiently to his preaching without letting himself be 
angry, for the sake of peace in the spaceship. But now he was out in the 
free air again, and he had his fill of arrogance and wanted no more. 

“Is that so?” he asked nastily. “Well. I'm on this expedition, too.How 
do you know that God did not send me , to stop vow?” 

Charlie finished taking pictures of the little animal under water as it 
changed, and came back up the bank, refolding the underwater lens. He 
was in time to see Winton slap the chief engineer in the face, spit out some 
profanity that would have started him on an hour of moral lecture if he had 
heard either of them emit such words. He saw Winton turn and run, not as 
if he were running away, but as if he were running to do something, in 
sudden impatience. 

Ten minutes later Henderson had finished explaining what was bother¬ 
ing the preacher. They lay on the bank lazily looking down into the water, 
putting half attention into locating some other interesting life form, and 
enjoying the reflection of sunset in the ripples. 

“I wish I could chew grass,” Henderson said. “It would make it just 
like watching a river when I was a kid. But the plastic stuff on my face 
keeps me from putting anything into my mouth.” 
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k The leaves would probably be poisonous anyhow. ’' Charlie brushed a 
hand through the pretty green of the grass. It was wiry and tough, with thin 
round blades, like marsh grass. "This isn't really grass. This isn’t really 
Earth, you know." 

"I know, I wish I could forget it. I wonder what that creep Winton is 
doing now." Henderson rolled on his back and looked lazily at the sky. 
"Eve got one up on him now. I got him to act like a creep right out in the 
open. He won't be giving me that superior, fatherly bilge. He might even 
call me Henderson now instead of Harry." 

"Don't ask too much." Charlie slipped a piece of leaf from a weed and 
absently tried to put it into his mouth. It was stopped by the transparent 
plastic film that protected him from local germs and filtered the air he 
breathed. 

He flicked the leaf away. "How did that creep get to be a missionary? 
Nothing wrong with him, except he can't get on with people. Doesn’t help 
in his line of work to be like that." 

"Easy, like I said," said Henderson, staring into the darkening pink 
and purple of the sky. "They encouraged him to be a missionary so he 
would go far, far away. Don't ever tell him. He thinks that he was chosen 
for his eloquence." Henderson rolled back onto his stomach and looked at 
the river. It was a chilly purple now, with silver ripples. "More clouds 
over the mountains. And those little clouds overhead might thicken up and 
rain. If the rain keeps rising, there might be a flood. We might have to 
move the ship." 

"Winton said that the native mentioned a flood." Charlie got up lazily 
and stretched. "Getting dark out here anyhow. We'll have to find out 
more about this interview." 

They went in search of the preacher. 

What he told them was disturbing, and vague. 

"That was Spet," Henderson said. "That was the one I was learning 
words from all afternoon. And he told you he was going to die?" 

Winton was earnest and pale. He sat crouched over the chart table as if 
his resolution to act had frightened him. "Yes. He said he was going to 
die. He said that they were going to hang him upside down in a tree as soon 
as the next rain starts. Because he is old enough." 

"But he said that other young males live through it? Maybe he's wrong 
about dying. Maybe it’s not as tough as it sounds." 

"He said that many die," Winton said tonelessly. His hands lay 
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motionless on the table. He was moved to a sudden flare of anger. “Oh 
those stupid savages. Cruel, cruel!’' He turned his head to Henderson, 
looking up at him without the usual patronizing expression. “You’ll fix 
the translator so that it translates me exactly, won’t you? I don’t want to 
shoot them to stop them from doing it. I'll just stop them by explaining that 
God doesn’t want them to do this thing. They will have to understand 
me.” 

He turned his head to Charlie, standing beside him. “The savages call 
me Enaxip. What does that mean? Do they think I’m a god?” 

“It means Big Box.” Henderson cut in roughly. “They still think that 
the box is talking. I see them watch the box when they answer, they don’t 
watch you. I don’t know what they think you are.” 

That night it did not rain. Winton allowed himself to fall asleep near 
dawn. 

To Spet also it made a difference that it did not rain. 

The next day he fished in the river as he always had. 

The river was swollen and ran high and swiftly between its banks and 
fishing was not easy at first, but the brown ghost returned, bringing 
another one like himself, and they both helped Spet with pulling in the fish 
traps. The new ghost also wanted to be told how to talk, like a small one, 
and they all had considerable amusement as the two ghosts acted out 
ordinary things that often happened, and Spet told them the right words 
and songs to explain what they were doing. 

One of them taught him a word in ghost language, and he knew that he 
was right to learn it, because he would soon be a ghost. 

When Spet carried the fish back along the path to his family hut that 
evening, he passed the Box That Speaks. It spoke to him again, and again 
asked him questions. 

The spirit covered with black that usually gibbered on top of the box 
was not there. Nothing was on top of the box, but the brown ghost who had 
just been helping him fish stood beside the box and spoke to it softly each 
time it asked Spet a question. The box spoke softly back to the ghost after 
Spet answered, discussing his answers, as if they had a problem concern¬ 
ing him. 

Spet answered the questions politely, although some of them were 
difficult questions, asking reasons for things he had never thought needed 
a reason, and some were questions it was not polite to ask. He did not 
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know why they discussed him, but it was their business, and they would 
tell him if they chose. 

When he left them, the brown ghost made a gesture of respect and 
mutual aid in work, and Spet returned, wanned and pleased by the respect 
of the relative-ghost. 

He did not remember to be afraid until he was almost home. 

It began to rain. 

Charlie came up the ramp and into the spaceship, and found Henderson 
pacing up and down, his thick shoulders hunched, his fists clenched, and 
his face wrinkled with worry. 

“Hi.” Charlie did not expect an answer. He kicked the lever that 
tightened the noose on the curtain plastic behind him, watched the hot wire 
cut him loose from the curtain and seal the curtain in the same motion. He 
stood carefully folding and smoothing his new wrapping of plastic around 
him, to make sure that the coating he had worn outside was completely 
coated by the new wrapping. All outside dust and germs had to be trapped 
between the two layers of sterile gennproof plastic. 

He stood mildly smoothing and adjusting the wrappings, watching 
Henderson pace with only the very dimmest flicker of interest showing 
deep in his eyes. He could withdraw his attention so that a man working 
beside him could feel completely unwatched and as if he had the privacy 
of a cloak of invisibility. Charlie was well-mannered and courteous, and 
this was part of his courtesy. 

“How're things?” he asked casually, slitting open his plastic cocoon 
and stepping out. 

Henderson stopped pacing and took a cigar from a box on the table with 
savage impatience in his motions. “Very bad,” he said. “Winton was 
right.” 

“Eh?” Charlie wadded up the plastic and tossed it into the disposal 
hopper. 

“The natives, they actually do it.” Henderson clenched the cigar 
between his teeth and lit it with savage jerky motions. “I asked Spet. No 
mistake in the translator this time. He said, yes, they hang the young men 
upside down in trees after the first spring rain. And yes, it hurt, and yes, 
sometimes one died, and no, he didn't know why they had to do this or 
what it was for. Ha!” Henderson threw the cigar away and began to pace 
again, snarling. 
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“Oh, yes, the translator was working fine! Generations of torturing 
their boys with this thing, and the adults can’t remember how it started, or 
why, and they go on doing it anyway,” 

Charlie leaned back against the chart table, following his pacing with 
his eyes. “Maybe,” he said mildly, “there's some good reason for the 
custom.” 

“A good reason to hang upside down for a week? Name one!” 

Charlie did not answer. 

“I just came from the native village,” he said conversationally as 
though changing the subject. “Winton has started. He’s got the translator 
box right in the center of their village now, and he's sitting on top of it 
telling them that God is watching them, and stuff like that. I tried to reason 
with him, and he just pointed a gun at me. He said he’d stop the hanging 
ceremony even if he had to kill both of us and half the natives to do it.” 

“So let him try to stop them, just by talking.” Henderson, who had 
stopped to listen, began to pace again, glowering at the floor. “That 
flapping mouth! Talking won't do it. Talking by itself never does any¬ 
thing. I'm going to do it the easy way. I’m going to kidnap Spet and keep 
them from getting him. Charlie, tribes only do things at the right season, 
what they call the right season. We'll turn Spet loose after the week is up, 
and they won't lay a hand on him. They’ll just wait until next year. 
Meanwhile they’ll be seeing that the trees aren’t angry at them or any of 
that malarky. When they see that Spet got away with it, they’ll have a 
chance to see a young male who’s becoming a healthy adult without being 
all stretched out and physically wrecked. And maybe next year Spet will 
decide to get lost by himself. Maybe after looking at how Spet looks 
compared with an adult who was hanged, some of the kids due for hanging 
next year would duck into the forest and get lost when it’s due.” 

“It’s a good dream,” Charlie said, lounging, following Henderson’s 
pacing with his eyes. “I won’t remind you that we swore off dreaming. 
But I’m with you in this, man. How do we find Spet?” 

Henderson sat down, smiling. “We’ll see him at the stream tomorrow. 
We don't need to do anything until it starts raining.” 

Charlie started rummaging in the tool locker. “Got to get a couple of 
flashlights. We have to move fast. Have to find Spet in a hurry. It’s 
already raining, been raining almost an hour.” 

Darkness and rain, and it was very strange being upside down. Not 
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formal and ceremonial, like a story-song about it, but real, like hauling 
nets and thatching huts, and eating with his brothers. The world seemed to 
be upside down. The tree trunk was beside him, strong and solid, and the 
ground was above him like a roof being held up by the tree, and the sky 
was below his feet and very far away—and, looking down at the clouds 
swirling in the depth of the sky, he was afraid of falling into it. The sky 
was a lake, and he would fall through it like a stone falling through water. 
If one fell into the sky, one would fall and fall for a long time, it looked so 
very deep. 

Rain fell upward out of the sky and hit him under the chin. His ankles 
and wrists were tightly bound, but did not hurt, for the elders had used a 
soft rope of many strands tied in a way that would not stop circulation. His 
arms were at his sides, his wrists bound to the same strand that pulled at his 
ankles, and the pull on his arms was like standing upright, carrying a small 
weight of something. He was in a standing position, but upside down. It 
was oddly comfortable. The elders had many generations of experience to 
guide them, and they had chosen a tall tree with a high branch that was 
above the flood. They had seemed wise and certain, and he had felt 
confidence in them as they had bound and hung him up with great 
gentleness, speaking quietly to each other. Then they had left him, towing 
their little flatboats across the forest floor that was now a roof above his 
head, walking tall and storklike across the dim-lit glistening ground, 
which looked so strangely like a rough, wet ceiling supported by the 
trunks of trees. 

The steady rain drummed against the twigs and small spring leaves, 
splashing in the deepening trickles of water that ran along the ground. Spet 
knew that somewhere the river was overflowing its banks and spreading 
into the forest and across meadows to meet and deepen the rain water. In 
the village the street would be muddy, and the children would be shouting, 
trying already to pole the boats in the street, wild with impatience for the 
rising of the river, to see again the cold swift flow of water and watch the 
huts of the town sag and flow downward, dissolve and vanish beneath the 
smooth surface. 

For a month in the time of floods everyone would live in boats. His tribe 
would paddle and pole up the coast, meeting other tribes, trading baskets 
and fishhooks, salt fish for salt meat, and swapping the old stories and 
songs with new variations brought from far places. Last time they had 
been lucky enough to come upon a large animal caught in the Hood, 
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swimming and helpless to resist the hunters. The men of the enemy tribe 
had traded skin for half the roast meat on a raft, and sang a long story-song 
that no one had heard before. That was the best feast of all. 

Then the horde of small boats would come home to the lakes that were 
the draining meadows and forest, and take down the sick and dying young 
men who had been hanging in the trees, and tend and feed them and call 
them ‘‘elder." They would then travel again for food, to fight through 
storms to salt the meat of drowned animals and hunt the deep sea fish 
caught in the dwindling lakes. When the rains had stopped and the land 
began to dry, they would return to the damp and drying land to sing and 
work and build a village of the smooth fresh clay left by the flood. 

But Spet would not see those good times again. He hung in his tree 
upside down with the rain beating coolly against his skin. It was growing 
too dark to see more than the dim light of the sky. He shut his eyes, and 
behind his shut eyes were pictures and memories, and then dreams. 

Here he is. How do we get him down. Did you bring a knife. How do we 
get up to him. ft's slippery'. / cant climb this thing. Wait, V U give you a 
boost. 

A flash of light, too steady for lightning, lasting a full second. Spet 
awoke fully, staring into the darkness, looking for the light which now 
was gone, listening to the mingled voices in the strange language. 

‘ ‘ Don't use the flashlight, it will frighten him. 

‘ 4 Going to try to explain to him what we're doing?" 

4 4 No, not right away. He'll come along. Spet's a pal of mine already. 

4 'Man, do these trees have roots. As big as the branches!' ’ 

44 Like mangroves." 

44 You're always claiming the South has everything. What are 
mangroves?'' 

4 4 Florida swamp trees. They root straight into deep water. Give me a 
hand here" 

44 Keeps raining like this and they're going to need their roots. How 
high can we climb just on the roots, anyhow?" 

44 Think you're kidding? Why else would they have roots like this? This 
territory must be underwater usually , deep water. This jlat land must be 
delta country'. We're just in the dry season. 

4 4 What do you mean delta country? I'm a city boy, define your terms. 

4 7 mean, we're at the mouth of one of those big wandering rivers like 
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the Mississippi or the Yellow River that doesn't know where it's going to 
run next , and splits up into a lot of little rivers at the coast , and moves its 
channel every spring. I noticed that grass around the ship looked like 
salt-water grass. Should have thought about it.'' 

A dark figure appeared beside Spet and climbed past him toward the 
branch where the rope was tied. The next voice was distant. “You trying 
to tell me we landed the ship in a river bed? Why didn't you say something 
when we were landing?" 

‘ ‘ Didn't think of it then.'' That voice was loud and close. 

‘ ‘ It's a fine time to think of it now. I left the ship wide open. You up there 
yet?" 

"Uh huh. I'm loosening the rope. Going to lower him slow. Catch him 
and keep him from landing on his head, will you?" 

"Ready. Lower away." 

The voices stopped and the world began to spin, and the bole of the tree 
began to move past Spet's face. 

Suddenly a pair of wet arms gripped him, and the voice of the brown 
ghost called, "Got him." 

Immediately the rope ceased to pull at Spet’s ankles, and he fell head 
first against the brown ghost and they both tumbled against slippery high 
roots and slid down from one thick root to another until they stopped at the 
muddy ground. The ghost barked a few short words and began to untie the 
complex knots from Spet’s ankles and wrists. 

It was strange sitting on the wet ground with its coating of last year’s 
leaves. Even right side up the forest looked strange, and Spet knew that 
this was because of death, and he began to sing his death song. 

The brown ghost helped him to his feet and said clearly in ordinary 
words, “Come on, boy, you can sing when we get there.” 

His friend dropped down from a low branch to the higher roots of the 
tree, slipped and fell on the ground beside them. 

In Spet’s language the standing one said to the other, “No time for 
resting, Charlie, let’s go.” 

It was very dark now, and the drips from the forest branches poured 
more heavily, beating against the skin. The ghost on the ground barked a 
few of the same words the relative-ghost had made when he had fallen, 
and got up. 

The two started off through the forest, beckoning Spet to follow. He 
wondered if he were a ghost already. Perhaps the ghosts had taken him to 
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be a ghost without waiting for him to die. That was nice of them, and a 
favor, possibly because they were kinfolk. He followed them. 

The rain had lightened and become the steady, light-falling spray that it 
would be for the next several days. Walking was difficult, for the tloor of 
the forest was slippery with wet leaves, and the mud underneath was 
growing soft again, remembering the time it had been part of the water of 
the river, remembering that the river had left it there only a year ago. The 
ghosts with him made sputtering words in ghost talk, sometimes tripped 
and floundered and fell, helped each other up and urged him on. 

The forest smelled of the good sweet odors of damp earth and growing 
green leaves. The water and mud were cooling against his hurting feet, 
and Spet unaccountably wanted to linger in the forest, and sit, and perhaps 
sleep. 

The floods were coming, and the ghosts had no boats with them. 

“Come on, Spet. We go to big boat. Come on, Spet." 

Why did they stumble and flounder through the forest without a boat? 
And why were they afraid? Could ghosts drown? These ghosts, with their 
perpetually wet appearance—if they had drowned once, would they be 
forced to relive the drowning, and be caught in the floods every year? A 
bad thing that happened once had to happen again and again in dreams. 
And your spirit self in the dream lived it each time as something new. 
There is no memory in the dream country. These ghosts were dream 
people, even though they chose to be in the awake world. They were 
probably bound by the laws of the dream world. They would have to 
re-enact their drowning. Their boat was far away, and they were running 
toward the watercourse where the worst wave of the flood would come. 

Spet understood suddenly that they wanted him to drown. He could not 
become a ghost, like these friendly brown ghosts, and live in their world, 
without first dying. 

He remembered his first thoughts of them, that they carried the illusion 
of water over them because they had once drowned. They wanted him to 
be like them. They were trying to lure him through waters where he would 
stumble and drown as they had. Naturally as they urged him on their 
gestures were nervous and guilty. It is not easy to urge a friend onward to 
his death. But to be shaped like a young one, merry, brown, and covered 
with water, obviously he had to be drowned as they were drowned, young 
and merry, before the hanging had made a sad adult of him. 

He would not let them know that he had guessed their intention. 
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Running with them toward the place where the flood would be worst, he 
tried to remember on what verse he had stopped singing his death song, 
and began again from that verse, singing to stop the fear-thoughts. The 
rain beat coolly against his face and chest as he ran. 

Each man in his own panic, they burst from the forest into the clearing. 
The engineers saw with a wave of relief that the spaceship was still there, a 
pale shaft upright in the midst of water. Where the meadow had been was a 
long narrow lake, reflecting the faint light of the sky, freckled with 
drifting spatters of rain. 

“How do we get to it?” Charlie turned to them. 

“How high is the water? Is the ramp covered?” Henderson asked 
practically, squinting through the rain. 

“Ramp looks the same. I see grass sticking up in the water. It’s not 
deep.” 

Charlie took a careful step and then another out into the silvery surface. 
Spongy grass met his feet under the surface, and the water lapped above 
his ankles, but no higher. 

“It’s shallow.” 

They started out toward the ship. It took courage to put their feet down 
into a surface that suggested unseen depth. The shallow current of water 
tugged at their ankles and grew deeper and stronger. 

“Henderson, wait!” 

The three stopped and turned at the call. The path to the village was 
close, curving away from the forest toward the distant riverbank, a silvery 
road of water among dark bushes. A dark figure came stumbling along the 
path, surrounded by the silvery shine of the rising water. Ripples spread 
from his ankles as he ran. 

He came.to the edge where the bushes stopped and the meadow began, 
saw the lake-appearance of it, and stopped. The others were already thirty 
feet away. 

“Henderson! Charlie!” 

“Walk, it’s not deep yet. Hurry up.” Charlie gestured urgently for him 
to follow them. They were still thirty feet out, standing in the smooth 
silver of the rising water. It was almost to their knees. 

Winton did not move. He looked across the shining shallow expanse of 
water, and his voice rose shrilly. “It’s a lake, we need boats.” 

“It’s shallow,” Charlie said. The rain beat down on the water, speck- 
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ling it in small vanishing pockmarks. The two engineers hesitated, look¬ 
ing back at Winton, sensing something wrong. 

Winton’s voice was low, but the harshness of desperation made it as 
clear as if he had screamed. 

“Please. I can’t swim—’’ 

“Go get him,” Henderson told Charlie. “He’s got a phobia. I’ll herd 
Spet to the ship, and then head back to help you.” 

Charlie was already splashing in long strides back to the immobile 
figure of the preacher. He started to shout when he got within earshot. 

“Why didn't you say so, man? We almost left you behind!’’ He 
crouched down before the motionless fear-dazed figure. “Get on, man. 
You're getting taxi service.” 

“What?” asked Winton in a small distant voice. The water lapped 
higher. 

“Get on my back,” Charlie snapped impatiently. “You're getting 
transportation.” 

“The houses dissolved, and they went off in boats and left me alone. 
They said that I was an evil spirit. I think they did the hangings anyway, 
even though I told them it was wrong.” Winton's voice was vague, but he 
climbed on Charlie’s back. “The houses dissolved.” 

“Speak up, stop mumbling,” muttered Charlie. 

The spaceship stood upright ahead in the center of the shallow silver 
lake that had been a meadow. Its doors were open, and the bottom of the 
ramp was covered by water. Water tugged against Charlie’s lower legs as 
he ran, and the rain beat against their faces and shoulders in a cool 
drumming. It would have been pleasant, except that the fear of drowning 
was growing even in Charlie, and the silver of the shallow new lake 
seemed to threaten an unseen depth ahead. 

“There seems to be a current,” Winton said with an attempt at casual 
remarks. “Funny, this water looks natural here, as if the place were a 
river, and those trees look like the banks.” 

Charlie said nothing. Winton was right, but it would not be wise to tell a 
man with a phobia about drowning that they were trying to walk across the 
bed of a river while the water returned to its channel. 

“Why are you running?” asked the man he carried. 

“To catch up with Henderson.” 

Once they were inside the spaceship with the door shut they could 
ignore the water level outside. Once inside, they would not have to tell 
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Winton anything about how it was outside. A spaceship made a good 
submarine. 

The water level was almost to Charlie’s knees and he ran now in a 
difficult lurching fashion. Winton pulled up his feet nervously to keep 
them from touching the water. The plastic which they wore was semi- 
permeable to water and both of them were soaked. 

“Who is that up ahead with Henderson?” 

“Spet, the native boy.” 

“How did you persuade him to stay away from the ceremony?” 

“We found him hanging and cut him down.” 

“Oh.” Winton was silent a moment trying to absorb the fact that the 
engineers had succeeded in rescuing someone. “It’s a different approach. 
I talked, but they wouldn’t listen. He spoke apologetically, hanging onto 
Charlie’s shoulders, his voice jolting and stopping as Charlie tripped over 
a concealed tuft of grass or small bush under the water. They didn’t even 
answer—or look at me. When the water got deep they went off in little 
boats and didn’t leave a boat for me.” 

Charlie tripped again and staggered to one knee. They both briefly 
floundered waist deep in the water, and then Charlie was up again, still 
with a grip on his passenger’s legs, so that Winton was firmly on his back. 

When he spoke again Winton’s tone was casual, but his voice was 
hysterically high in pitch. “I asked them for a boat, but they wouldn’t look 
at me.” 

Charlie did not answer. He respected Winton’s attempt to conceal his 
terror. The touch of water can be a horrifying thing to a man with a phobia 
of drowning. He could think of nothing to distract Winton’s attention from 
his danger, but he hoped desperately that the man would not notice that the 
water had deepened. It is not possible to run in water over knee height. 
There was no way to hurry now. The rain had closed in, in veiling 
curtains, but he thought he saw the small figures of Henderson and the 
native in the distance reach the ramp which led to the spaceship. 

If the flood hit them all now, Henderson and Spet could get inside, but 
how would he himself get this man with a phobia against water off his back 
and into the water to swim? He could visualize the bony arms tightening 
around his throat in a hysterical stranglehold. If a drowning man gets a 
clutch on you, you are supposed to knock him out and tow him. But how 
could he get this nonswimming type off his back and out where he could be 
hit? If Winton could not brace himself to walk in water up to his ankles, he 
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was not going to let go and try to swim in water up to his neck. He’d flip, 
for sure! Charlie found no logical escape from the picture. The pressure of 
the strong bony arms around his throat and shoulders and the quick, 
irregular breathing of the man he was carrying made him feel trapped. 

The water rose another inch or so, and the drag of it against his legs 
became heavier. The current was pulling sidewise. 

“You're going slowly.” Winton's voice had the harsh rasp of fear. 

”No hurry. ’ ’ With difficulty, Charlie found breath to speak in a normal 
tone. “Almost there.” 

The curtain of rain lifted for a moment and he saw the spaceship, dark 
against the sky, and the ramp leading to its open door. The ramp was very 
shrunken, half covered by the rising water. It seemed a long way ahead. 

As he watched, a light came on. 

In the archway of the spaceship, Henderson flipped a switch and the 
lights went on. 

Spet was startled. Sunlight suddenly came from the interior of the hut 
and shone against the falling rain in a great beam. Rain glittered through 
the beam in falling drops like sparks of white fire. It was very unlike 
anything real, but in dreams sunlight could be in one place and rain 
another at the same time, and no one in the dream country was surprised. 
And these were people who usually lived in the dream country, so 
apparently they had the power to do it in the real world also. 

Nevertheless, Spet was afraid, for the sunlight did not look right as it 
was, coming out in a widening beam across the rippling rainpocked water. 
Sunlight did not mix well with rain. 

“Sunlight,” Spet said apologetically to his relative-ghost. 

The brown ghost nodded and led him down the slope of the ramp 
through the strange sparkling sunlight, with the ramp strange and hard 
underfoot. 

“Don’t go inside until I return,” the ghost said, mouthing the words 
with difficulty. The ghost placed his hands around the railing of the ramp. 
“You hang on here and wait for me,” said the brown ghost of someone in 
his family, and waded down into the water. 

Spet followed him down into the comfortable water until his sore feet 
were off the end of the ramp and in the cooling soft mud, and then he 
gripped the rail obediently and waited. The water lapped at his waist like 
an embrace, and the wind sang a death song for him. 

The bright glare of the strange sunlight on dancing water was beautiful, 
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but it began to hurt his eyes. He closed them, and then heard a sound other 
than the wind. Two sounds. 

One sound he recognized as the first flood crest crashing through the 
trees to the north, approaching them, and he knew he must hurry and 
drown before it arrived, because it was rough and hurtful. 

The other sound was the strange voice of the black spirit which usually 
gibbered on top of the Box That Speaks. Spet opened his eyes and saw that 
the gibbering spirit was riding on the shoulders of the brown ghost, as he 
and his friend, the other brown ghost, moved through the waist-deep water 
toward Spet and the ramp. 

The black spirit gibbered at him as they passed, and Spet felt a dim 
anger, wondering if it would bring bad luck to him with its chants, for its 
intentions could not be the same as the friendly ghosts. 

‘ "Spet, come up the ramp with us. It's dry inside. Don't look like that, 
there's nothing to be afraid of now, we'll go inside and shut the door, it 
will keep the water away, it won't get in. . . . Come along, Spet.'' 

The black spirit suddenly leaped down on the ramp with a strange 
scream. ‘ ‘Aaaaiiii!. . . He's turning into a seaweed. Quick, get him out of 
the water! Help!" 

The spirit with the black skin and white face possibly wanted him for his 
own dark spirit world. He was coming down the ramp at Spet, screaming. 
He was too late, though, Spet knew that he was safe for the dim land of the 
drowned with the friendly ghosts who had come for him. He felt his feet 
sending roots down into the mud, moving and rooting downward, and a 
wild joy came over him, and he knew that this was the right thing for him, 
much more right and natural than it would have been to become a tall sad 
adult. 

He had been feeling a need for air, panting and drawing the cold air into 
his lungs. Just as the clawed hands of the dark spirit caught hold of his 
neck, Spet had enough air, and he leaned over into the dark and friendly 
water, away from the painful beauty of the bright lights and moving 
forms. The water closed around him, and the sound of voices was lost. 

He could still feel the grip of the spirit’s bony arms around his neck, 
pulling upward, but he had seen the brown ghosts running toward them, 
and they would stop it from doing him any harm, so he dismissed the fear 
from his mind and bent deeper into the dark, and plunged his hands with 
spread fingers deep into the mud, and gripped his ankles, as if he had 
always known just how to do this thing. His hands locked and became 
unable to unfold. They would never unfold again. 
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He felt the soft surge that was the first flood wave arriving and passing 
above him and ignored it, and, with a mixture of terror and the certainty of 
doing right, he opened his mouth and took a deep breath of cold water. 

All thought stopped. As the water rushed into his lungs, the rooted sea 
creature that was the forgotten adult stage of Spet’s species began its 
thoughtless pseudo-plant existence, forgetting everything that had ever 
happened to it. Its shape changed. 

The first wave of the flood did not quite reach up to the edge of the 
ship's entrance. It caught the two engineers as they dragged a screaming 
third human up the ramp toward the entrance, but it did not quite reach into 
the ship, and when it passed the three humans were still there. One of them 
struck the screaming one, and they carried him in. 

Winton was hysterical for some time, but Henderson seemed quite 
normal. He worked well and rationally in compiling a good short survey 
report to carry to the planetary-survey agency, and when the waters dried 
around the spaceship he directed the clearing of mud from the jets and the 
overhaul of the firing chambers without a sign of warp in his logic. 

He did not want to speak to any native, and went into the ship when they 
appeared. 

Winton was still slightly delirious when they took off from the planet, 
but, once in space, he calmed down and made a good recovery. He just did 
not talk about it. Henderson still seemed quite normal, and Charlie 
carefully did not tell Winton that Henderson kept a large bush in a glass 
enclosure in the engine room. 

Ever since that time Henderson has been considered a little peculiar. He 
is a good enough risk for the big liners, for they have other engineers on 
board to take over if he ever cracks. He has no trouble getting jobs, but 
wherever he goes he brings with him an oversized potted plant and puts it 
in the engine room and babies it with water and fertilizer. His fellow 
officers never kid him about it, for it is not a safe subject. 

When Henderson is alone, or thinks he is alone, he talks to the potted 
bush. His tone is coaxing. But the bush never answers. 

Charlie runs into him occasionally when their ships happen to dock at 
the same space port around the same planet. They share a drink and enjoy 
a few jokes together, but Charlie takes care not to get signed onto the same 
ship as Henderson. The sight of Henderson and his potted bush together 
make him nervous. 

It’s the wrong bush, but he’ll never tell Henderson that. 
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and Martin. 

Burks, Arthur J., ‘‘Devils in the Dust.” Thrilling Mystery, December, 1935. 
This is a grim, surrealistic story of newlyweds fleeing through a dust storm 
only to be attacked again and again by look-a-like cult members resembling 
the minister who married the two of them. 

Campbell, Jr., John W., “All.” The Space Beyond, Roger Elwood, ed. (New 
York: Pyramid Publications, 1976). In this story, posthumously published, a 
bogus cult is used to spur social change. Campbell gave the idea to Robert 
Heinlein, instead of revising it, and The Day After Tomorrow was the result. 
Compare with Banks and Piper. Contrast with Garrett. 
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Minnesota: Llewellyn Publications, 1962). A well-known founder of a cult 
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